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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


AND 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 


“When were our Gospels Written?” 


[Translated for the “ Quarterly” from Tischendorf’s “ Wann wurden unsere Evangel- 
ien verfasst ?’’2] 


Wuar are the facts in regard to the life of Jesus? is the 
question that everybody is asking. For it is well known that 
scholars have recently written on the life of Jesus to show 
that he whom Christians call their Lord, did not live as the 
Gospels relate. These writings have been zealously circulated 
and read by many. Much that they contain has doubtless not 
been understood, but it is evident to all that their aim is to 
disrobe the Saviour of his divine character. ° 

Now is this divine character of Jesus an essential principle 
of Christianity? Does not the unequalled system of Chris- 
tian morals remain to us, if Christ was not the Son of God? 
He who can believe this has either a false conception of Chris- 
tianity, or none at all. Christianity does not rest on the 
morals of Jesus, however excellent these may be found, but 
on his person. The church is founded on the person of 
Christ. This is the corner-stone. The doctrine of Christ and 
of the apostles points to this most clearly. If we are in error 
in believing on this person in the same sense as the Gospels 

1 Wann wurden unsere Evangelien vérfasst? In allgemeinfasslicher Weise beant- 
wortet von Constantine Tischendorf. Volksausgabe. » Leipzig, 1865. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. . 
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teach, then is the Church self-deceived, and it were time to 
give up the Church. 

It is known to every reader that our Gospels are biographies 
of Christ, and that we must go to them for the facts of his 
life. For what we learn of him from the remote Christian 


antiquity is partly dependent on the Gospels, partly limited to 
inconsiderable redintegrations, and partly written from a 
stand-point of hostility to them. Hence, the credibility of the 
Gospels has been assailed by those who have attacked the life 


of Jesus, his miracles and divine character. But how has it 
been possible to attack the credibility of the Gospels,— books 
written by Matthew and John, two immediate disciples and 
apostles, and by Mark and Luke, two intimate co-laborers and 


companions of the apostles? It becomes possible only by 
denying that our Gospels were written by the men whose 
names they bear. Do you ask why so much is risked on this 


single assumption? It is because the statements of imme- 
diate eye-witnesses such as Matthew and John, and of men 
who lived in such intimate relations with eye-witnesses as 
Mark and Luke, have an extraordinary claim to credibility. 


Now this claim has less to support it, just in proportion as the 
authors of the Gospels were removed by the lapse of time 
from the events which they related, so that they could only 


record what they had heard or read from other perhaps not 
reliable reports. To such writers, who were not in a condi- 


tion to give a true testimony, and who compiled their accounts 
from reports written long after the time of Christ, it has been 


attempted to ascribe our Gospels, at the same time that the 
effort has been made to wrest them from the Evangelists. 


This is, apparently, a sure way to annihilate the high worth 
and authority of the Gospels. Certain enlightened and clear- 


sighted men have, however, pursued an easier course, in 
maintaining that common sense is superior to what is called 


Divine Revelation, and that the miracles recorded in the Gos- 
pels are to be referred to the crude ideas of those times, toa 


prepossession in favor of the Old Testament, and to the so 
called “accommodations,” according to which Jesus adapted 
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his discourses and actions to the Jewish expectations of his 
time, and gave himself out for more than he really was. 

This glorification of common sense, which it is easy to see 
has no little charm for the world, has gradually culminated in 
unbelief. Modern unbelief consists in absolving the minds of 
men from God and Christianity, mainly by an empty phrase- 
ology of “freedom,” and the “dignity of human nature.” 
According to it, man is not born in sin, and needing salvation, 
but as a free being for education in all that is good and beau- 


tiful, and for the enjoyment of life. As a matter of course it 
soon threw aside the Gospels as well.as the whole Old Testa- 
ment, scorning them as productions of an age long since sur- 
passed, and casting them off as uncomfortable restraints on 
the senses. 

A child of this modern unbelief is that bungling work of 
Renan, The Life of Jesus, published in Paris in 1863. This. 
book has not the least thing in common with an honest inves- 
tigation. With the most groundless arbitrariness it makes a 
caricature of history. For what kind of historical criticism 
shall we call that which makes John to have written his 


Gospel from a sickly self-love, full of jealousy of Peter, and 


of hatred of Judas? which explains the sympathy of Pilate’s 
wife with Jesus by the supposition that she had observed the 
“gentle Galilean,” the “handsome young man,” from a 


window of the palace which looked toward the temple, and 
. had had the nightmare at the thought that his blood was 
to be shed? which refers the resurrection of Lazarus toa 


deception, (winked at by Jesus,) on the part of Lazarus and 
his sisters, whereby the sick man is wrapped in grave-clothes 


and interred in the family vault, to come forth in the almost 
epileptic excitement of Jesus, who believed him really dead ? 


and which explains the agony of Gethsemane with such words 
as these: Perhaps he thought of the clear fountains of Galilee, 


where he might have refreshed himself, of the vine and fig- 
tree under whose shade he might have rested, of the young 


maiden who might have returned his love? 


In order toa full discussion of the question whether the 
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Gospels were written by those to whom the Church ascribes 
them, it will be necessary to examine the arguments of their 
opponents. On no one of these arguments is greater weight 
laid than on this, that it is evident from the history of the 
second century, that the Gospels did not make their appear- 
ance till after the apostolic age. For proof of this they 
appeal to the most ancient literature of the Church, and main- 
tain that in the Christian writings immediately following the 
apostolic age there are no traces of a knowledge or use of our 
Gospels, especially of that ascribed to John, and hence, con- 
clude that they were not yet in existence. 

Now if there is such a literature in the Church —a succes- 
sion of writings composed from about the end of the first 
century to the year 50 of the second, in which we look in 
vain for traces of the existence of our Gospels, then is grave 
suspicion cast on the assumption of the Church, that these 
Gospels were written by the men whose names they bear 
sometime in the second half of the first century. Only one 
thing need be urged at the outset against this argument, and 
that is that the question is, whether the literature in question 
is of such a sort and so comprehensive that so important a 
consequence can be deduced from its silence in regard to the 
Gospels, and the absence in it of quotations from them. 
Many excellent works might have been written without using 
the Gospels, or making verbal quotations from them. Quite 
another case would be made out, could it be shown that in 
- the writings composed immediately after the apostolic age, the 
Gospels were used, that they were treated with great respect, 
and even distinguished as canonical Holy Scriptures. This 
being shown, the fact is established that our Gospels were 
really written in the apostolic age. 

The author of this work, in common with many honest 
inquirers, is of the opinion that: a scientific investigation of 
the subject proves directly the opposite of what the opponents 
of the Gospels, particularly of the fourth Gospel, the most 
important of the four, and of the most weight in the decision 
of this question, believe that they can demonstrate. Let us, 
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then, proceed immediately to the investigation, and see 
whether the early Christian literature gives evidence for our 
Gospels or against them. 

Beginning with the last decade of the second century, we 
find that in all parts of the Church our Gospels were at that 
time acknowledged as Holy Scripture, and quoted as apostolic 
holy books in the writings of the most honored teachers of 
the Church. At Lyons, where the first Christian Church of 
Gaul was established, Ireneus, in the last decade of the 
second century, wrote his great work against the Gnostic 
heresies. Throughout the whole extent of this famous 
polemic against these philosophical errors, he made use of the 
Gospels, quoting, in all, not less than four hundred passages, 
of which more than eighty are from the Gospel of John. The 
positive and learned Tertullian of Carthage, writing at about 
the same period, quotes in his numerous works hundreds of 
passages from the Gospels as proof-texts, and from the Gospel 
of John alone two hundred. Add to these the testimony of 
Clement of Alexandria, of the same period, and the list of 
canonical books of the New Testament dating from about 
170, discovered by Muratori, and probably written at Rome. 
At the head of this list of the writings which then passed as 
canonical in the Church stand our four Gospels. Though the 
first lines of the fragment which concern the Gospels of Mat- 
thew and Mark are lost, yet in the closing words, the Gospel 
of Luke is designated as the third, and that of John as the 
fourth ; so that, in this early period we find evidence for the 
order of arrangement of the Gospels which has been univer- 
sally adopted. 

We will here call two other witnesses, though one of them 
carries us back to a more remote antiquity. We mean the 
two oldest translations which were undertaken from the 
Greek text of the New Testament. One is the Syriac, called 
the Peschito; the other is the Latin, well known under the 
name of the Jtala. Both of these contain our four Gospels 
at the beginning. These Gospels must have been acknowl- 
edged in the Mother Church as of canonical authority before 
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they were translated into the languages of the new-converted 
communities. Now as to the time of these translations. It 
is generally acknowledged that the Syriac was made near the 
end of the second century, and there are good grounds for 
this opinion, though positive proof is wanting. The Latin 
translation, however, had already before the end of the second 
century gained a certain public recognition; for its text is 
followed by the Latin translator of Ireneus’ great work 
against the heresies, and Tertullian also followed this transla- 
tor where he quoted Ireneus, while he also made use of the 
Itala. The respect thus paid to this Latin translation at the 
end of the second century, presupposes that it must — 
have been several decades old. 

There is one question of importance remaining in regard to 
the first two of the before mentioned witness, Irenzeus and 
Tertullian, namely, whether their emphatic testimony for the 
Gospels is limited to their own times, that is, whether it 
proves anything more than that the Gospels were accepted in 
their times. Irenzeus declares in the most positive terms that 
there were four Gospels, comparing them with the four quar- 
ters of the globe, the four winds, &c. Is this representation 
reconcilable with the assumption that the Gospels had but 
just begun to be acknowledged as authoritative? Are we not, 
rather, necessitated to assume that this respect then paid to 
them had already been long bestowed, and that it had long 
been considered that there were no more nor less than four of 
them. It is well known that Ireneus had sat in his youth at 
the feet of the venerable Polycarp, who had been a pupil of 
the Evangelist John, and had been intimate with other eye-. 
witnesses of the Gospel history. He writes of Polycarp that 
he was accustomed to speak of his intimate relations with 
John and with others who had seen the Lord, and to quote 
their discourses, and that he reported, in entire agreement 
with Scripture, what he had heard from those who had seen 
the Light of Life with their own eyes. Can it be supposed 
that Ireneus heard nothing from Polycarp of the Gospel of 
John? The time of this intercourse of the young Ireneus 
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with Polycarp, who suffered martyrdom in Smyrna about the 
year 165, cannot have been later than the year 150. 

Now it is clear that Polycarp’s testimony for John’s Gospel 
carries us back to John himself. For if Polycarp spoke to 
Ireneus of John’s Gospel as of a work of his teacher, he 
must have known from John’s own lips that the Gospel was 
written by him. Hence, no heavier blow can fall on the heads 
of the opponents of John’s Gospel than the testimony of 
Polycarp. -But this blow is unavoidable ; for only the most 
obstinate skepticism can deny this testimony. The opponents 
of John’s Gospel maintain that it first appeared about the 
year 150, and that Polycarp said nothing to Ireneus about it. 
But is it supposable that in this case Irenzus should have 
believed that the work was genuine — a work which appeared 
as the grandest legacy of John to Christianity, as the report 
of an eye-witness who was an intimate friend of the Saviour, 
as a Gospel which differed from the others with an indepen- 
dence which endangered its own reputation? Would not 
Polycarp’s silence respecting this Gospel prove it to Ireneus 
as a most shameful deception? And would Ireneus have 
employed it as a weapon against the false teachers, the cor- 
rupters of Scripture and the Apocryphies? Would he have 
brought it immediately into an indissoluble union with the 
other three Gospels ? 

The case is the same with Tertullian, and his testimony for 
the Gospels. He laid down an incontestable principle, accord- 
ing to which he tried the truth of Christian doctrines and the 
genuineness of apostolical writings. He made the weight of 
testimony dependent on its antiquity, and required that what 
is held as true in the present should be judged according as it 
was or was not so regarded formerly. Thus he followed the 
evidence back to the Apostles themselves. Apostolic genuine- 
ness, however, must be measured by the testimony of the 
churches founded by the Apostles.2 Now is it to be supposed 
that such a man could have proceeded with uncritical care- 
lessness in assuming and defending the genuineness of the 
four Gospels? The passages above referred to are taken 
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from his famous work against Marcion, who had with great 
vigor attacked the Gospels, and, after excluding three of 
them, had altered a fourth, (that of Luke,) to suit his pur- 
pose. Tertullian, in his work against him, appeals to the 
testimony of the apostolic Church for the whole four Gospels. 
Has this fact no significance from such a man as Tertullian? 
At the time he wrote, scarcely a hundred years had passed 
since the death of John. At that time the testimony of the 
Ephesian Church, in which John labored so long and in which 
he died, must have been fully decisive in regard to the gen- 
uineness of John’s Gospel. Is his appeal to this testimony 
without weight? Is it to be supposed that a man like him, 
who was not a mere scholar defending learned observations, 
but a man full of a holy zeal for his faith and the salvation of 
his soul, would have received with an unquestioning credulity 
the fundamental writings of Christianity claiming an apostolic 
origin, at which the worldly wisdom from whose school he 
had himself come forth, was universally scoffing? Since, 
- then, Tertullian expressly asserts that he depended on the 
authority of the Apostolic Church in his defence of the 
genuineness of all the Gospels, we fall under the charge of a 
base suspicion in doubting his conscientious proof of the apos- 
tolic origin of the Gospels. ;, 

The Gospel Harmonies furnish an evidence that should not 
be overlooked. Such books were written about the year 170 
by two learned men, Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, in Syria, 
and Tatian, a disciple of the great theologian and martyr, 
Justin. The books are both lost, but of one of them (that of 
Theophilus), Hieronymus gives an account, and calls it a 
union of the four Gospels in one whole, while of the second, 
Theodoret and Eusebius say that Tatian himself called it 
‘The Gospel from Four.” (Diatessaron.) These same two 
men wrote other works which are now extant, in which are 
found undoubted quotations from the Gospel of John. Their 
Gospel Harmonies have, however, an importance above any 
single quotations; for the attempt itself refers to a time when 
the four Gospels already existed as a whole, forming a closed 


2See Adv. Marcion, iv. 2, 5. 
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evangelical canon. If the Harmonies were made after the 
middle of the second century, it must consequently be 
assumed that the four Gospels were acknowledged and used 
at a much earlier period. 

We omit here other testimonies from the same period, and 
pass to the letters of Ignatius and Polycarp, two disciples of 
the Apostles, who lead us back to a very early period, to the 
beginning of the second century.’ As the pious Ignatius, 
whom his teacher John had ordained bishop of Antioch, after 
along and faithful service in that office, was being led to 
Rome between the years 107 and 115, to suffer martyrdom, 
he wrote, during the journey, several letters, of which some 
have come down to us. We shall refer, for our purpose, only 
to the shorter ones, because these are by most scholars 
regarded as original. References are found in them both to 
Matthew and John. He writes, in his epistle to the Romans: 
“‘T desire the bread of God, the bread of heaven, the bread 
of life, for this is the flesh of Jesus Christ the Son of God. . 
and I desire the drink of God, the blood of the same, for this is 
imperishable and eternal life.” These words could only have 
been written by one who was familiar with the sixth chapter 
of John, where it says: “I am the bread that is come down 
from heaven ;” (verse 41;) “And the bread which I shall 
give is my flesh;” (verse 51;) “Iam the bread of life;” 
(verse 48;) “ Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath eternal life.” (Verse 54.) In the same epistle he writes: 
“ For what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, 
and receive an injury to his soul?” which is almost a verbal 
transcript of Matt. xvi. 26. So the passage in his letter to 
the Smyrneans, where, speaking of Christ’s baptism, he says 
he was baptized by John, “that all righteousness might be 
fulfilled by him,” recalls Matt. iii. 15: “Thus it becometh us 
to fulfil all righteousness.”’ In like manner Polycarp’s letter, 
which was written about the year 115, seems to depend at 
times on passages from Matthew and John. Compare, for 
example, “ We will pray the all-seeing God that He lead us 
not into temptation, as the Lord has said, The spirit indeed 
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is willing, but the flesh is weak,” with Matt. vi. 13, and 
xxvi. 41; and “ Whoever does not confess that Jesus Christ 
has come in the flesh, is antichrist,’ with 1 John iv. 3. 

We pass now to one of the most worthy contemporaries of 
Polycarp, Justin Martyr, who suffered martyrdom at Rome 
about the year 166. He became famous as a writer in the 
Church, and was the author of two Apologies for Christianity, 
addressed to the Roman Emperor, the first about the year 
188, the second about 161. It is, of course, an important 
inquiry whether Justin gives evidence for the use and author- 
ity of our Gospels, at so early a period as 138. As far as the 
first three gospels are concerned, Justin’s use of them is 
established beyond doubt, in spite of the prevailing skepticism. 
His use of the fourth Gospel has been even more strongly 
contested. We, for our part, must unconditionally maintain 
this assumption. The expression peculiar to John, ‘And the 
Word was made flesh,’ is reéchoed in many passages of 
Justin’s works. The answer which, according to Justin, the 
Baptist gave to the messenger of the Jews: “I am not Christ, 
but the voice of a preacher,” recalls John i. 20, 23.\ Justin 
also follows John in his entirely peculiar quotation of the 
words of the prophet. (John xii. 10.) As this quotation is 
not so found in any other Gospel, it is clear that Justin must 
have known and used John’s Gospel. Finally, we find in 
Justin’s Apology of the year 188 the following: “ Christ said, 
‘ Except ye be born again, ye cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.’ But it is clear to every one that those who have 
once been born cannot enter a second time into their mother’s 
womb.” There has been much debate on this passage. We 
fully commit ourselves to the defence of the opinion that 
Justin had reference to John iii. 3, 4, where Jesus’ conversa- 
tion with Nicodemus is recorded. 

It might be shown in many ways that Justin bears witness 
to the general respect wnich was paid to the Gospels in his 
time. We confine ourselves, for the present, to one. He 
mentions in the same work of the year 138, that in the assem- 
blies of the Christians on Sundays, the “ memorabilia of the 
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Apostles,” “Called Gospels,” were read in connection with 
the Prophets. We have here the Gospels placed on an equal 
footing with the books of the Old Testament. It is, hence, 
evident that the former were thus raised to canonical author- 
ity, as the latter had been regarded in the temple service of 
the Jews from the beginning of the Church. Who will dare 
say that other gospels than ours, of which we know, with 
absolute certainty, that, in a few years after Justin, they were 
acknowledged and used throughout the whole Church, could 
then have been in the hands of Christians, and read in their 
worshipping assemblies? All that we know of the develop- 
ment of the canon of Scripture likewise controverts the 
assumption that in the time of Justin the three Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, were in use, and that that of John 
was added later. 

We have thus far considered only the writings of men 
whom the Church of: their time honored as supporters of the 
faith. But atthe samc time there grew up and flourished 
beside the literature of the Church, like wild branches and 
excresences, the copious literature of the Heretics, or False 
Teachers. Even from this literature we have valid testimony 
that our Gospels stood in the highest honor in the Church, 
already before the middle of the second century. In appeal- 
ing to these false teachers for our Gospels, we have a no less 
distinguished predecessor than Ireneus, of whom we have 
already spoken. He thus expresses himself: “ So firmly are 
our Gospels established that even the heretics bear witness to 
them, and every one of them appeals to them to confirm his 
own doctrine.” This is a judgment from the second half of 
the second century on the first half. And the first half of the 
second century is the very time from which the opponents of 
the genuineness of our Gospels think to deduce their grounds 
of opposition. Now should not a man like Ireneus, who lived 
only a couple of decades after the time in question, have 
understood the matter better than the professors of the nine- 
teenth century? What the, oldest Church fathers have 
recorded of the heretics proves, most conclusively, that they 


8 Adv. Haeres, iii. 11, 7. 
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referred to our Gospels as the books highly prized and held as 
holy by the Church. 

One of the most spirited and boldest of the heretics was 
Valentine, who, in the first forty years of the second century, 
came from Egypt to Rome, where he may have resided about 
twenty years. In his writings he speaks of the only Begotten 
of the Father coming to the earth, and does not scruple to 
employ such expressions as the Word, the only Begotten, 
Life, Light, Fulness, Truth, Grace, Saviour, Comforter, all 
borrowed from John’s Gospel. There is here such an unde- 
niable relation of John’s Gospel to Valentine’s system that 
only two explanations are possible. Hither Valentine used 
John’s Gospel, or John the writings of Valentine. The latter, 
after our previous contemplation of the second century, must 
appear as sheer nonsense, and a closer investigation of the 
subject confirms this. Jrenzus expressly asserts that the 
Valentinian sect made the fullest use of the Gospel of John, 
and shows, in particular, how they derived one of their princi- 
pal tenets from the first chapter of this Gospel. The state- 
ment of Ireneus is confirmed and the proof completed by 
Hippolytus, who quotes single sayings of Christ from John’s 
Gospel, which Valentine has used. This is most clearly the 
case with John x. 8; for Hippolytus writes: “ Because, 
according to Valentine’s doctrine the prophets were filled only 
with a subordinate and foolish spirit, Valentine says: ‘ For 
this reason the Saviour says: All who came before me were 


thieves and robbers.” Not only did Valentine use the fourth 


Gospel, but it is demonstrable that he quoted from the others 
also. According to the statements of Irenzus he made the 
Centurion‘ of Capernaum figuratively represent the subordi- 


nate spirit which he called the Demiurge. In the dead and 
resurrected daughter of Jairus (Luke viii. 41,) he recognized 


a symbol-of his Achamoth, the mother of the Demiurge. So, 
in the history of the woman who had suffered from an issue 


of blood twelve years, and was healed by the Saviour, (Matt. 

xix. 20,) he saw a type of the sufferings and deliverance of 

his twelve original spirits or Mons. What importance has all 
# Matt. viii. 9; Luke vii. 8. 
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this for our question? Already before the middle of the 
second century, the reputation of our Gospels (John’s fore- 
most of all) was such that even such a fantastic philosopher 
as this strove to make it appear that his imaginary conceptions 
of original powers and spirits of the heavens were derived 
from the Gospels, and justified by them. 

There remains to us, besides, an epistle of a pupil of Valen- 
tine, named Ptolemeus, in which, in connection with many 
citations from Matthew, there is one from the first chapter of 
John in these words: —‘“‘ The apostle says that all things were 
made by Him, (the Word,) and without him was nothing 
made.” Another distinguished follower and contemporary of 
Valentine, named Heracleon, wrote a complete commentary 
on the Gospel of John, which still exists in fragments, in 
which ‘he endeavored, with great skill and diligence, to justify 
from this Gospel the tenets of Valentine. In how great 


respect must John’s Gospel have been held in the middle of 
the second century, that so distinguished a follower of so 
strange and fantastic a heretic should find occasion to write a 
complete commentary on it in the interest of this heresy! 


Not only Valentine and his school, with all their stubborn > 
opposition to the Chuch, desired to have the authority of the 


Gospels for rather than against them, but the same is true of 
other kindred sects. Already under Hadrian from 117 to 


138, Basilides wrote a voluminous work on the Gospels, in 
order, probably, in the same manner as Valentine, to justify 


from them his peculiar views of divine things. He certainly 
made use of John’s Gospel, for Hippolytus reports his inter- 
pretation of the passages, (John i. 9, and ii. 4,) “‘ He was the 
true light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” and “ My hour is not yet come.” 

We must refer here to still another opponent of the doc- 


trines of the Church from the first half of the second century, 
because use is often made of him in opposition to the views 
we hold. It is well known the Marcion had a collection of 


sacred writings distorted to suit his peculiar views, containing 
only the Gospel of Luke, and ten Pauline epistles. It is the 
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opinion of many scholars that this was the first collection of 
the Holy Scriptures of the Church, and that he was unac- 
quainted with John’s Gospel. These assertions we hold to be 
totally unfounded. The reputed ignorance of Marcion of 
John’s Gospel is refuted by the report of Tertullian that it is 
clear from an early letter of this heretic that in the beginning 
he used all four of the Gospels, and that, finally, in the inter- 
est of his supposed reformation of the doctrines of the Church, 
he confined himself to the mutilated copy of Luke. We have 
not the least right to call this statement in question, and the 
less, because on it rests the whole argumentation of Tertullian 
against Marcion. 

Such signal service do the heretics of the ancient Church 
render us in demonstrating the high antiquity of our Gospels. 
We leave them now, to take a step beyond the Church, where 
we meet open opponents of Christianity to whom all the 
preaching of the cross was folly and an occasion of anger. 
One such lived about the middle of the second century, by 
the name of Celsus, who wrote a book against Christianity, 
full of scorn and ridicule. The book has long since perished, 
as it deserved, but we have to congratulate ourselves that 
Origen has preserved.some extracts from it. From these cita- 
tions we learn that Celsus, in his warfare against Christianity, 
made an especial use of the Gospels. As “ the writings of the 
disciples of Jesus,” he regarded them as reliable authority for 
what the Christians believed. He accordingly attacked the 
account of the wise men from the East, the flight into Egypt, 
the appearance of the dove at the baptism of Jesus, the birth 
from the virgin, the agony in Gethsemane, the thirst on the 
cross, &c. Besides these passages from the first three Gospels, 
he attacked others from John’s Gospel, for example, that 
Jesus was required by the Jews in the temple to work a mira- 
cle, that Jesus was called the Word of God, and that, at the 
crucifixion of Jesus, blood flowed from his side. Of the 
‘account of the resurrection, he says that, according to seme, 
two angels, and according to others, one, came to the grave. 
On this, Origen remarks that the references are to Luke and 
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John, and Matthew and Mark. Thus it is evident that that 
heathen opponent of Christianity in the middle of the second 
century entertained no doubt that the Gospels were genuine 
writings of the Apostles. 

The New Testament Apocryphies furnish us an equally 
important testimony with that of the heretics of the second 
century. More than one of my readers will doubtless ask 
what the Apocryphies are. Now I am so much the more 
qualified to answer this question, as I have made them an 
especial study for years, and have first brought some of them 
to light from the dust of libraries; and I also wrote sixteen 
years ago, @ prize essay on the Origin and Importance of the 
Apocryphal Gospels, which was crowned in that land of 
scholars, Holland. The New Testament Apocryphies are 
writings which were composed with the intention that they 
should form a part of the New Testament, or, at least, that 
they should be placed on an-equal footing with it; but which 
were rejected by the Church. They bear the names of Apos- 
tles, or of other highly honored persons in the Church, which 
were employed by their unknown author as a recommenda- 
tion of what they had written. The use that we shall make 
of these writings here, is to derive from them proof of the 
early acceptance of our Gospels. The discussion must evi- 
dently turn of the age of these Apocryphal books. We con- 
fine ourselves now to the two oldest which we possess, the 
Gospel of James, and the Acts of Pilate. We believe it can 
be shown that both of these were written in the first decades 
of the second century. We submit. the following in regard to 
the Gospel of James. 

Already in Justin’s work of the year 138, and also in his 
somewhat later “‘ Dialogue,” we find statements in regard to 
the birth of Jesus, which can only have been derived from the 
Gospel of James. Justin relates that the birth of Jesus 
occurred in a cave near Bethlehem—a statement that is found 
nowhere but in the Gospel of James. In the message of the 
Annunciation to Mary, Justin adds immediately to the words: 
‘‘ And thou shalt call his name Jesus,” the expression, “ For 
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he shall save his people from their sins,” precisely as it stands 
in the Gospel of James. In Matthew, however, the last words 
are spoken to Joseph; in Luke they are wanting. We pass 
over other examples. Is there any objection to Justin’s 
dependence on the Gospel of James? Certainly; for some 
say that Justin may have drawn from a writing now lost. 
How does this exception please you? Me it does not please 
at all, especially when I think that no traces of the lost writing 
can be found. Since, then, the source of Justin’s statements 
lies in the Gospel of James, why not acknowledge it. Not 
only does Origen, after the end of the second century, men- 
tion the book of James as well known, and not only is there 
no doubt of its still later use, but also more than fifty Greek 
manuscripts of it dating from and after the ninth century, 
and a Syriac manuscript of the sixth century are still in 
existence. 

Now the entire book which bears the name of James stands 
in such a relation to our Gospels that the latter must have 
been a long time in circulation and use before any steps could 
have been taken toward the invention of the former. Matthew 
and Luke had clearly intimated the virginity of Mary; yet 
there were sects which deviated from this doctrine of the 
Church. That brothers of Jesus are mentioned in the Gos- 
pels seemed to prove a later marriage, at least, of Joseph and 
Mary ; learned Jews suspected the correctness of the transla- 
tion of the prophetic passage of the virgin (Matt. i. 23); yea, 
Jews and heathen employed ridicule and calumny against the 
Son of the virgin. This happened in the first half of the 
second century, and against these opinions was the Gospel of 
James written. 

If this was composed in the first decades of the second cen- 
tury, the composition of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, to 
which it evidently refers, and which it must have followed, 
must certainly fall in the last decades of the first century. 

The case is the same with the “ Acts of Pilate,” only this 
book refers as much to John as the other to the first evangel- 
ists. Justin is likewise our oldest witness for this book, but 
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he as little saw as Tertullian and others that it was the work 
of some Christian who passed it off as a pious fraud. On the 
contrary, Justin appeals to it twice in his work of the year 
138. First he mentioned the prophecy on the events at the 
crucifixion, (Isa. lxv. 2, and Psa. xxi. 16, 18,) and says: — 
“ That it really happened, you can see from the Acts written 
under Pontius Pilate.” The evidence of Tertullian is even 
more striking. He proceeds with an account of the trial, 
crucifixion and resurrection of Christ, and closes with these 
words : —“ All this has Pilate, driven by his conscience to 
become a Christian, reported of Christ to the Emperor 
Tiberius.” 

Such is the testimony of Justin and Tertullian concerning 
the “ Acts of Pilate.’ There is now extant in many Greek 
and Latin manuscripts a writing of the same title and contain- 
ing these passages. Is it the same that Justin and Tertullian 
read? The affirmation of this has been variously disputed, 
but without success. Our own investigations in the European 
libraries have brought to light a manuscript copy in the Egyp- 
_ tian language and one in the Latin, both dating from the fifth 
century, which are evidence of the high antiquity of our 
Greek text from which they were derived, for if such transla- 
tions existed in the fifth century, the work itself must have 
been long before held in high respect. Eusebius and Epipha- 
nius testify to its existence in the fourth century. Is it in 
the least degree probable that, after the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury, this oldest and so very useful manuscript was altered, 
and while it itself disappeared, the counterfeit was generally 
circulated and translated, and even preserved to our own 
time? This work, the “ Acts of Pilate,” not only presupposes 
the records of our first three Gospels, but also, unconditionally 
and especially the Gospel of John. For while the report of 
the crucifixion and resurrection is clearly connected with the 
first, that of the proceedings of the trial depends, in its 
method and style, on the Gospel of John. What follows 
from this? If this “‘ Acts of Pilate,” for the very reason that 
Justin so emphatically endorsed it in the year 138, must have 
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been written in the beginning of the second century, then — 
must John’s Gospel and the others, since their records are 
presupposed by the quotations made from them in this book, 
have been written certainly in the first century. 

The testimony of the Gospel of James and the Acts of 
Pilate falls thus in the beginning of the second century. 
Step by step we have proceeded from the end of this century 
to the beginning. We are led to the same period by a writing 
which is one of the most famous in the Christian literature — 
which, from the end of the second century to the beginning of 
the fourth was, by some of the highest authorities, reckoned 
as Holy Scripture. We owe it to the fortunate discovery of 
the Sinaitic Bible, that this work is able to give positive testi- 
mony in the question of the antiquity of our Gospels. We 
refer to the Epistle of Barnabas. 

For two centuries have Christian scholars been occupied 
with investigations concerning this epistle; but the first five 
chapters were, unfortunately, wanting in all the Greek manu- 
scripts existing in the European libraries. Only an old Latin 
translation of great imperfectness supplied the deficiency. In 
this Latin translation was a passage in the fourth chapter 
which excited especial attention. The words, ‘“ Many are 
called, but. few chosen,” are quoted with the formula, “ Jt 2s 
written.” This formula is used in the New Testament in 
quoting from the Old Testament. It could only be applied to 
the writings of the apostles, when these were placed on an 
equal footing with the writings of the Old Testament. As 
soon as this equality was recognized, there was a New Testa- 
ment beside the Old. But the words, which, in the epistle of 
Barnabas are quoted with this formula, are found in the Gos- 
pel of Matthew, xxii. 14, and xx. 16. Hence, if the foregoing 
statements are correct, this Gospel was held as Holy Scrip- 
ture at the time of the composition of the epistle of Barnabas. 
But since this epistle belongs to the highest Christian anti- 
quity, the genuineness of this formula here has been doubted 
by many scholars. And the circumstance that the first five 
chapters exist only in a Latin translation, supports the 
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assumption that the formula, “ It is written,” did not proceed 
from the author of the epistle, but was added by a later hand. 
The learned Dr. Credner wrote on this point as follows in 
1832: — “The passage in question no longer exists in the 
original Greek. The translator easily added to the words the, 
to him, familiar formula, and hence, from internal grounds, 
we must contest the genuineness of the text until the contrary 
is proved.” There was thus a strong desire for the original 
text, in order to decide the question of the genuineness of the 
formula. This was destined soon to be given to the Christian 
world. While the scholars of Germany were debating 
whether the Latin text was admissible as authority in the 
matter, the original text, which was to decide the great ques- 
tion, lay in a Grecian cloister, far away in the Arabian desert, 
buried under a mass of old parchments. While many of 
these had, in the course of centuries, been wasted by the 
tooth of time and destroyed by ignorant monks, an invisible 
Kye had watched over this treasure. After it had barely 
escaped destruction by fire, the Lord decreed its rescue from 
this obscurity. In the Sirait# Bible the whole Epistle of 
Barnabas was discovered in the original Greek. And how 
does this original text decide in regard to the passage in ques- 
tion? It decides that the formula of the Christian classics: — 
“It is written,” was placed before the passage from Matthew 
by the author of the epistle, and not by the translator. 

We now pass to a more exact application of these conclu- 
sions. The Epistle of Barnabas cannot have been written 
later than the beginning of the second century. After vacil- 
lating for some time between the first and second decades of 
this century, some scholars (Weizsicker for example) have 
been compelled by the Sinaitic Bible, which first threw a cer- 
tain light on this epistle, to place it in the last decades of the 
first century. In this composition, which Clement of Alexan- 
dria, in the beginning of the second century, reckoned with 
the Holy Scriptures, there are several passages of Matthew’s 
Gospel alluded to, for example, ix. 13 (Ep. chap. 5, “ there- 
fore he shows that he came to call sinners 
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and not the righteous.” The words “to 
repentance ” are added in Barnabas’ Epistle by way of explan- 
ation, as also in Matthew), and probably also the passage from 
John iii. 14, since, in the 12th chapter, the serpent, elevated 
on the cross by Moses, is made a type of Christ. But espe- 
cially is the passage from Matthew xxii. 14, quoted with the 
formula which was used only in making citations from the 
Holy Scriptures. It follows from this that, at the beginning 
of the second century, Matthew’s Gospel was regarded as 
Holy Scripture. 

This result, this fact, becomes the more significant, if we 
are justified in maintaining that not Matthew’s Gospel alone, 
but all the others with it, were at this time received into the 
canon, i. e., into the collection of the Holy Scriptures. How 
shall this assertion be maintained? Our investigations on the 
first quarter of the second century have brought into the fore- 
ground now Matthew, now Luke and now John, whereas 
Mark, from his peculiar style, was less adapted to quotations. 
But does this signify that a Gospel which was particularly 
used at any given time, enjoyed a higher respect in the 
Church than the others? Thus we found that in the Acts of 
Pilate the Gospel of John was used, and inferred from this 
that it must have been written at about the end of the first 
century. In the first half of the second century Justin 
used the Gospel of Matthew more than that of John. Is not 
this sufficient proof that if, at the time of the composition of 
Barnabas’ Epistle, Matthew enjoyed canonical authority, John 
was also held in the same respect? Basilides, under Hadrian, 
(117 —188,) used John and Luke; Valentine (140,) used 
John, Matthew and Luke. Is not this still further proof? 
Already at a very early period, for example, at the time of 
Justin, the Gospels were united into a whole under the name 
of the Evangelicum,~-so that the names of single authors 
retired before the common character of their writings, and in 
the second half of the second century we find the Gospel 
canon closed with the four Gospels, without that we hear up 
to this time of any negotiations or decisions on the subject. 
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Now what is the result of all these observations? That no 
one of our four Gospels was raised to the authority of Holy 
Scripture in preference to another. Rather did the Church 
put the Gospels on an equality with the Old Testament only 
as a quaternity, and when in this quaternity they were prized 
as genuine apostolical writings. 

If we ask when this took place, everything impels us to 
answer, at the close of the first century. That was the time 
when, with the death of the aged John, all the holy men who 
had personally known the Saviour had departed, and the 
young Church was left without a rallying-point—a time when 
the Church, scattered throughout the world, saw its faith per- 
secuted from without as a foolish delusion, and threatened 
from within by the heretical teachers. Then they consecrated 
and prized the works of’ the apostles as a precious, imperisha- 
ble legacy, as authentic witnesses of the life of the Saviour, 
as the highest rule of faith and life. The time was then come 
to place these books on-an equal footing with the Old Testa- 
ment. For then had been completed the separation of the 
Church from the synagogue. Since the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the temple in the year 70, the Church had relied 
still more on itself, had stood even more independent. It was 
a significant act of this independence that it united with the 
old holy documents of the synagogue, on which Christianity 
itself was so essentially founded, the authentic documents on 
the life of the Saviour, and other apostolic memorials, on an 
equal footing of respect and authority. 

Is it asked in what manner this was brought about? There 
were certainly no learned sessions held to decide what books 
should or should not be received. If men like Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John, had left records of the life of Jesus, 
was anything more needed than their holy names to secure 
for their writings the highest authority in the Church? And 
did not these men stand in such personal relations with the 
Church as to secure it from deception by casual works bearing 
their names? Of no Gospel is this so true as of John’s. If 
this Gospel originated in the midst of his Churches in Asia 
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Minor, could the least suspicion of ungenuineness attach to 
it? But in case it did not proceed from his own Churches, 
must not these Churches have discovered the deception? It 
were impossible to impose on them a reputed work of their 
own bishop, and such a work, especially under the suspicious 


circumstance of its origin from a source foreign to themselves, 

The old report, recorded in Eusebius’ Church History, 
(8, 24,) properly belongs here. It says that the three first 
Gospels were laid before John by his friends. He testified to 


their truth, but missed in them the record of Jesus’ first 


public ministry. His friends, accordingly, desired him to 
supply this deficiency. This account is essentially confirmed, 
as Eusebius has observed, by the contents of John’s Gospel. ® 


Such are our weapons against the criticism that seeks to 


destroy the credibility of the Gospels. We scarcely need any 
more in order to reach our purpose, yet a last weapon, or 
rather a whole armory presses itself upon us. It bears the 


name of the Criticism of the Teat of the New Testament. The 
meaning of this name will hardly be evident to all readers; 
we must, therefore, make it clear in all respects. The name 
designates that science which has to do with the ancient docu- 
ments of the sacred text. The investigation of these docu- 
ments should teach the history of the sacred text, that is, one 
should learn from it what, at all times, Christendom, in differ- 
ent lands, has found in the books of the New Testament; 
thus, for example, what Columban in the sixth century, Am- 
brosius and Augustine in the fourth, Cyprian and Tertullian 
in the third and second centuries, read in their Latin copies of 
the New Testament, or what the Patriarch Photius in the 
tenth century, Cyril the bishop of Jerusalem in the fifteenth, 
Athanasius in the fourth, and Origen in the third, found writ- 
ten in the Greek copies of their time. The highest purpose 
of such investigations is to find again the same expressions 
and words which the holy apostles either wrote with their own 
hands, or dictated to their amanuenses.. If the New Testa- 
ment is the most important and holiest book in the world, 


5 This tradition is preserved in essentially the same form by Theodorus of Mopsues- 
tia, Fragmenta in Novum Testamentum, Introduction to Commentary on John.— Tr. 
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then we must attach the greatest importance to the possession 
of all the writings which it contains according to the most 
accurate text, as they came forth from the hand of their 
authors, without additions, omissions, or alterations. All this 
has been spoken of in the account of my own travels and re- 


searches. We can only refer here to what is there said.° 


Should you, then, ask: ‘Does not our German Bible contain 
the genuine apostolic text?’ I could answer with yes and 
no. With yes, because all that is necessary to the salvation 


of your soul is, indeed, found in your Bible. With no, be- 
cause Luther made the translation of it from a Greek text 


which, in many passages, needed correction. For this Greek 
text was no better than that printed from the manuscripts 


existing at the beginning of the sixteenth century. We have 
already told you that it differed’ in many passages from the 


oldest written documents of the fourth, fifth and sixth centu- 
ries, and, therefore, needed to be corrected by such a text as 


should be proved to be the oldest, and, therefore, the most 
accurate. Only the restoring of this text is made more diffi- 


cult by the fact that there is a great variety in the texts of 
our oldest documents. They must, therefore, be again strictly 


compared with each other, and the most certain signs possible 


discovered, by which one should be preferred to another. 
There is, then, in particular, a circumstance of great impor- 
tance. It is this: That we can show that the Latin text, as it 
is found in a certain class of old manuscripts, which we will 
call the Old Latin manuscripts, already existed and was in 
circulation in the Church in the second century. The text of 
these old Latin manuscripts is the very same, in all essentials, 
‘which Tertullian, at the end of the second century, and 
already before him, the Latin translator of Irenzeus, followed. 
Now, if we had a Greek document, which fully agreed with 
this old Latin text of the secondi century, then we should 
clearly have, in this, the Greek text which was read in the 
second century. And thus, so much, at least, is clear, an 


6 This interesting narrative constitutes the preface of the pamphlet from which this 


translation is made. A translation of it by Prof. H. B. Smith, may be found in “ Hours 
at Home ’’ for June 1866.— Tr. 
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important step would be taken backward toward the true 
apostolic text ; for it needs no proof that the text of the sec- 
ond century stands nearer to that of the first, than the last of 
all later centuries. Such a manuscript has, in fact, been 
found. It is the manuscript of Sinai, which is distinguished 
before all others that we possess, for its agreement with the 
old Latin text. In saying this, however, we do not assume 
that the Sinaitic manuscript was very intimately related with 
that which was in possession of the old Latin translator in 
Africa, in the neighborhood of the modern Algiers — for that 
was his home — without that just such manuscripts were, at 
the same time, circulated in other parts of Christendom. 
Much rather, do the old Syriac translation, but recently dis- 
covered, and the testimony of the Egyptian Church fathers of 
the second and third centuries, sanction this text in preference 
to that of the more recent documents. 

What have we gained from these considerations for the 
solution of our great question? First of all we must attach 
especial importance to the fact that already about the middle 
of the second century, our Gospels had received a common 
Latin and Syriac translation. This proves not only, like the 
Gospel harmonies of the second half of the second century, 
how very firmly was established, at this time, the canonical 
authority of the four Gospels, but it is of no little significance 
in respect to the already mooted controversy on the Gospels 
of Matthew and Mark. On the ground of the inaccurate and 
untrustworthy statements of Bassias, it has been maintained 
that our Matthew and Mark are only later revisions of the 
actual Matthew and Mark. Against this assertion the two 
above-named translations enter a protest. At least, at the 
time when they were made, Matthew and Mark must have 
passed as genuine, in the form in which we now have them. 
If this is true, it were a groundless and frivolous assertion 
that yet in the first half of the second century two other 
books could have existed as genuine Matthew and Mark; for 
these must, in that case, have been irrevocably lost, and the 
spurious books arbitrarily borrowed from them, must have 
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erroneously passed, from so early a period, qontinuously, 
as the genuine, though lost, books. | 

Finally, we have a conclusion to draw from the internal 
character of the text of the before mentioned ancient Greek, 
Latin and Syriac documents. In spite of the fact that these 
manuscripts represent the text in use about the middle of the 
second century, it can yet be most clearly shown that before 
the text itself lies a whole history of the text, that is, that this 
text already often before passed from one hand to another 
through copy and re-copy, whereby its original form was 
essentially changed. I must here content myself with pre- 
senting this as one of the results of my long-continued inves- 
tigations of the sacred text, without offering the proofs of the 
position, for which this is hardly the proper place. I must, 
however, maintain this as one of the most important and cer- 
tain of the results of my labors in this department of criticism. 
If no one has won it before me, this, at least, is of special 
importance, that the recently prospered and most fortunate 
discovery of Sinai has been chiefly instrumental in throwing 
light on this subject. If, now, Iam right with my assertion, 
with my conviction, (and it will be, hereafter, and in a fitting 
place, demonstrated by me,) then it is evident that our Gos- 
pels must have been generally circulated in the Church by the 
end of the first century. I tell the reader nothing new in 
this; it serves only as a confirmative of all that I have sought 
to make clear in the whole of the preceding investigation. 


And with this I close. If this work should fall into the . 


hands of any learned opponents, they will doubtless say that 
much has been passed over which is of great importance. 
Such an objection, I declare at the outset, to be mere vapor. 
It is true that many self-refuting misconceptions of the earli- 
est history of the Church, and many subtleties, have been 
brought forward with an appearance of seriousness, and in a 
manner to entrap the ignorant. It is against such a deceptive 
course of argument that the might of historical facts must be 
arrayed. A single, old established fact is more important than 
the most dazzling wit, than all the ingenious conjectures, with 
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which one can make what he pleases out of what happened 
eighteen hundred years ago— whatever fancy and unbelief 
may prompt. 

May this writing serve the purpose of making you suspi- 
cious of those new elucidations concerning, or rather against, 
our Gospels which may be brought to your notice, and which 
would teach you that what the Gospels report that is great 
and glorious of your Saviour, rests on ignorance or deception. 
The Gospels with the Only Begotten of the Father, will 
endure as long as mankind itself. The discoveries of philoso- 
phism will sooner or later dwindle into nothing, like soap- 
bubbles. He who has himself suffered shipwreck of his faith, 
and abandoned himself to the life of the flesh, can never bear 
to see others clinging to the Saviour, with firm, true heart. 
Do not suffer yourself to be led astray by.the clamor that is 
raised on every hand. Hold so much the more firmly to what 
you have, the more others attempt to wrest it from you. Do 
not think that we are solicitous about the final. victory of the 
truth. ONE stands pledged for this victory, before. whom all 
the power of the world is as a feeble creature. Nevertheless, 
it is our duty to give evidence for the truth, according to the 
best of our knowledge and our conscience. 


ARTICLE II. 


Death and Glory. 


‘¢mo DIE 18 GAIN.’’—St. Paul. 


To write the history of opinions respecting.a future life, is 
comparatively an easy task. Consult a few thousand books, 
collate and condense their statements, and the subject is 
exhausted, the work done. But to give a true sketch of the 
actual world to come, to harmonize the solemn fact of death 
with the hopeful revealment of immortal life, to measure and 
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estimate the spiritual capacities of human nature, to send the 
plummet of inquiry into the unknown expanse beyond the 
grave, and thus construct a satisfactory and reliable theory of 
the hereafter, is a vastly more difficult and laborious under- 
taking. Abating his somewhat florid style, Rev. W. R. Alger 
has furnished us a highly valuable and trustworthy “ History 
of the Doctrine of a Future Life”; for which he has our 
hearty thanks; but the history of the “land of souls” has 
not yet been written, scarcely attempted, by any earthly pen. 

Many plausible opinions and ingenious theories, and some 
inspired revelations, have been published; but still we actually 
know very little about the post-mortem realm. It is an “ un- 
discovered bourne from which no traveller ever returns” in 
mortal form. We have neither been there, nor seen the 
shining shore, nor heard its sweet sounds of joy, nor con- 
sciously come in contact with any of the spiritual realities. 
Nor has Science with keen eye, and space penetrating tele- 
scope, and weird formula, been able to obtain enough of its 
data to warrant a calculation of its elements or character. 
Metaphysics, the darling pet of theologians, has been equally 
unsuccessful in trying to solve the mystery. Logic, analogy, 
sylloguism, analysis, synthesis, and all the tiresome verbiage 
of the transcendentalists about the “ objective and subjective,” 
have not furnished a single item of intelligent, reliable infor- 
mation respecting our next stage of existence. Even nature 
is silent and uninstructive. She abounds in examples of suc- 
cessive generations and progressive developments of living 
beings in this world; but she makes no distinct announcement 
of a resurrection to another. The hope of immortality, so 
ancient, so universal, so dear to the heart, proves nothing, 
explains nothing. So far as positive knowledge is concerned, 
the wisest philosopher and the untutored child stand upon the 
same humble level. At best, we know but in part, and see 
through a glass darkly. 

Still, we have undoubting faith in a heaven-home for the 
departed ; and by faith we can see beyond the veil. Revela- 
tion has made thin, and partly lifted, the curtain, and thus 
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given us the privilege of catching bright glimpses of the 
glories that lie beyond. In this way we learn that there is a 
spirit sphere and a resurrection,— a rising up from death to a 
higher life. The affirmation of many honest and intelligent 
people living in different lands and ages, that they witnessed— 
or thought they witnessed — unmistakable manifestations of 
the presence of angels, and the souls of those who had 
formerly walked the earth in a mortal body, the clear and 
emphatic testimony of inspired men that “in Christ all shall 
be made alive,” and, above all, the reappearance of Jesus 
after his cruel crucifixion, prove as fully as human testimony 
and ocular demonstration can prove anything, that death is 
not a finality, that there is a resurrection, and that the soul of 
man continues to exist as a person, after the material body 
has dissolved and returned to dust. 

It may be admitted that the evidence of the senses, espe- 
cially in this direction, is not always entirely reliable. Optical 
and acoustical illusions are possible and not uncommon. 
Honest and sharp-witted men are sometimes mistaken. But 
on this point, the number of the witnesses, the accordance of 
their testimony, and the extraordinary powers and opportuni- 
ties of not a few, place the certainty almost beyond doubt. 
And, the sublime and cheering truth having thus been 
brought to light, we readily perceive in Nature and in our 
own mental structure, many corroborative intimations and 
indications of a higher life in a purer abode. Day dawning 
after the sleep and silence of night, the living vegetation of 
Spring rising from the death of Winter, the ripe grain waving 
over the grave of its parent, and the winged insect emerging 
from the torpid chrysalis, are strikingly suggestive of the resur- 
rection. And more conclusive than all else, in every fibre of 
our souls there is an unconquerable aversion to death, an 
intense longing for immortality, an intuitive consciousness 
that in a more genial home we shall live forever. 

Our location, our form, our mode of life, may be changed, 
but we shall live on and still preserve our identity. In the 
light of this truth, we obtain the only correct idea of the 
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King of Terrors. What we call death is not an accident, not 
a malign interference, not a punishment for sin, but a needful 
and beneficial change of residence and condition. Death is 
the inevitable result of our physical confirmation. It is as 
natural to die as it is to be born. The very first man, the 
very first day of his existence, had the sentence of death writ- 
ten in every member of his body. Death was in the world 
before Adam sinned ; and had he remained innocent, it would 
have continued to reap its perpetual harvest. God evidently 
intended death for all men; and his intentions are always 
good. It must, therefore, be a benefit, a blessing, a gain, to 
die; though the gain may not be so great as some imagine, 
nor the kind that some fondly anticipate. 

For example; the spirit world, the heaven-home to which 
we hope to go through the door of death, may be no better, 
no more beautiful, than our dear old earth. When beheld 
with a healthy, loving eye, most things in this world seem 
exquisitely beautiful and truly good. ‘To the pure, all things 
are pure.” We can imagine no richer hues than those that 
glow in the rainbow, in flowers, in autumn leaves,—and no 
diviner form than that likeness of God, a human being. Man 
has never even dreamed of angels any lovelier than those that 
daily walk the earth in mortal flesh. The land, the sea, the 
sky, abound in delightful colors and combinations of form. 
Our ears are ravished by sweetest music,—loving voices at 
home, the hum of life in the stirring world, and the trills of 
singing-birds. The arrangement, finish, polish, tinting, of the 
works of nature, are the fruits of the perfect Artist’s skill. I 
doubt whether there can be landscapes, homes, faces, loves, 
graces, any finer or better than those we have already beheld. 
Look through the telescope, the microscope, or with the 
unveiled eye, and you can see traces of beauty and goodness 
everywhere, from the starry heavens down to the gilded span- 
gles on an insect’s wing. ‘The earth, with all its natural 
appendages was, and yet is, “all very good.” We cannot 
imagine, and hence cannot desiye, anything better. To die, 
therefore, may not be td gain access to any super-earthly 
beauty or goodness. 
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Again, the means of grace and happiness may be no better, 
no more abundant, in heaven than in earth. The loving 
Father, the redeeming Son, the communing Spirit, are ever- 
present with us here. The Infinite can never be fully revealed 
to the finite. Man can never see God as we see our fellow- 
men: - But here and now, He hears all our prayers, perceives 
all our needs, grants all our proper petitions, makes known 
all the truth we can receive, showers upon us countless bless- 
ings, ‘‘ gives us richly all things to enjoy,” and ever leads us 
on toward perfection. While yet sojourning here, we can be 
exceedingly wise, great, good and happy. We do not know 
that.heaven furnishes better facilities for soul culture, or. that 
we need any better, than those daily now within our reach. 
We can be heroic, patriotic, generous, sympathetic, patient, 
forgiving, Christ-like and divine, in this world. By our love 
and labor, we can greatly bless our fellow creatures. To die, 
therefore, may not be to gain any easier access to holiness and 
happiness than we now enjoy. 

And, finally, we do not know that passing through death 
and being born into a different state, will give the soul any 
new faculties, or materially change those we already possess. 
Assuredly we need nothing of this kind. Already our intel- 
lectual powers are so great as to verge towards infinity. 
There is no hindrance, barrier or limit to the strong grasp of 
understanding, the wide sweep of reason, the knowledge- 
hoarding power of memory, the height of aspiration, the depth 
and strength of affection, the increase of virtue, the fervor of 
devotion, the beauty of holiness, or the sweetness of bliss. 
We have more talents than we use, and more power than we 
employ. If we cannot go on to perfection here, our case 
seems hopeless. - But we can: and there is no need of 
waiting for death to give us better faculties, privileges, or 
opportunities. ° 

Nevertheless, we believe death to be a great blessing to the 
human. race, and to every individual ;_a blessing to those who 
pass on before, and also to those who remain behind. We are 
astonished that any Christian philosopher has ever doubted its 
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benign efficacy. We like the phrase, “Death and Glory.” It 
is full of rich meaning. It is the exponent of the blessed 
Gospel of Jesus. Notwithstanding the contempt with which 
it is sometimes uttered, we believe it worthy to be placed in 
the title page as the motto of the New Testament. Death is 
not a mere incident, valueless and powerless; but an efficient 
agency that, like the purifying storm, the sleep-wooing night, 
and the long Sabbath of Winter, work out glorious results. 

Certainly, it does no harm, makes no mischief. It is not 
the King of Terrors, not a heartless robber, not a destroying 
fiend. It annihilates nothing, takes nothing away that we 
cannot well spare, dissolves nothing that ought to remain 
whole and united. The body, worn out by disease or broken 
by violence, returns to dust only to be organized in another 
living form. Not a particle is lost. The spirit returns to God, 
its Father, to receive another body, such as it pleases him to 
give. We do not lose friends by death. All that we ever 
actually saw of them was their image painted on the optic 
nerve, and that still remains undimmed on the retentive 
retina of our souls. With our mind’s eye we still see their 
dear forms. Their well-remembered voices still linger in our 
ears. Their love still warms our hearts. Their opinions and 
wishes still cling to our memories and commune with our 
thoughts. Their influence modifies our conduct. Spiritually 
they remain with us. We have no good reason to mourn; 
death has done us no wrong. 

On the contrary, it confers upon us great favors. It 
increases the amount of worldly happiness by removing one 
generation to make room for another. The aged, to whom 
the common scenes of earth seem dull and insipid, die and 
give place to the young to whom everything is fresh, interest- 
ing and joy-giving. And further, the certainty of our own 
death at no distant day spiritualizes, elevates and ennobles us. 
It humbles our pride, renders us thoughtful, restrains us from 
doing wrong, causes us to be more circumspect and careful of 
ourselves, induces us to study physiology, chemistry, botany, 
and thus to become better acquainted with the wonderful’ 
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works of God, and forces us often to kneel before him in 
earnest prayer. The sufferings of the dying arouse our ten- 
derest spmpathy and culture all our finer and nobler feelings. 
As the pale shadow creeps upon the sinner and gradually 
shuts out the hope of recovery, almost invariably he repents 
his evil course, tries to make amends for his misdeeds, turns 
his attention to the great truths of religion, and beseechingly 
looks up to God for assistance. Thus many a soul is purified 
and angelized by the mists and shadows rising from the river 
of death. The sacrifice of patriots perpetuates freedom ; the 
blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church; the death of 
Jesus secured the salvation of the world. Thus ever, hand 
in hand go death and glory, one the evening, the other the 
morning, of heaven. 

To die is also to gain release from all physical suffering. 
Sickness is painful, and death relieves all bodily anguish, 
soothes all nervous irritability, and calms the agonized organ- 
ism into perfect tranquility. The moment death comes, all 
the pains and aches and thousand ills that flesh is heir to, 
instantly and forever cease. On the soft bosom of death the 
worn, the wasted, the shattered, the disconsolate, the despair- 
ing, those unfitted for labor or enjoyment, and those full of 
keen distress, lie down in complete repose. It is at once the 
great physician and the unfailing specific for all material ail- 
ments. Whenever employed, it works a full and lasting cure. 
No one can waste, or burn, or struggle in misery forever, for 
death uncalled will come and bring relief. 

It is true that if our material bodies are to be raised from 
their graves and be reanimated in the spirit-land, then, of 
course we may continue to suffer. The Tartarean fire may 
burn us, the sulphurous gases may nauseate and poison us, 
and the cruel weapons of tormenting fiends may pierce us 
with painful gashes ; but we do not believe in the resurrection 
of the mortal body. We are satisfied that not a particle of 
our flesh and blood can enter the spiritual realm. Hence, in 
that blessed sphere, there can be no nervous debility, no 
wasting disease, no weary prostration, no gnawing hunger, no 
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parching thirst, no “ gnashing of teeth,” no wounds, bruises, 
or putrifying sores. Death brings entire exemption from all 
these evils, and introduces the soul to that salubrious clime 
where the weary are at rest. Thus it is the antecedent of a 
glorious result. 

Again, to die is to gain exemption from sin —from sinning. 
‘He that is dead is freed from sin.” We are aware that 
some metaphysicians. think sin is a depraved state of mind, 
These learned men may sincerely deem it necessary to attach 
new and fanciful meanings to old and well-understood words ; 
but we prefer the Bible definition. It is clear, concise, unmis- 
takable : —“‘ Sin is the transgression of the law.” It is ndt a 
state, but an act, an unlawful deed. He who has a depraved 
mind, may be a sinner, but where no law is violated no sin is 
committed. This is undeniable. In this sense, he that is 
dead is freed from sin. He cannot sin any more. 

Death transports the soul to that celestial Eden,— to those 
“Isles of the Blessed,” where the opportunities, the power 
and the inducement to sin, are all absent. Spiritual beings 
cannot sin; and there being no temptation, no inducement, 
they would not if they could. By referring to the moral laws 
that are binding upon all souls, this assertion will become evi- 
dent truth. 

So, then, Death takes away both the opportunity and the 
power to do wrong. A few illustrations will render this 
important point sufficiently intelligible. It is a well-known 
law that we should not over-indulge our appetites in eating 
or drinking, but be temperate in all things. Instead of obey- 
ing, many transgress this law, and thus sin. But they will 
not long continue this violation. Death will soon free them 
both from the appetite and the possibility of indulgence. The 
mind notices the wants of the body, and plans for their grati- 
fication ; but the material organism that hungers and thirsts, 
the brain that craves stimulants, narcotics, opiates, will soon 
be dissolved ; and then desire must cease. But even if the 
desire remained after death, there could be no gluttony, no 
opium-eating, no use of narcotics, no drunkenness, for the 
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obvious reason that in the spiritual world the material for 
indulgence does not exist. And when we call to mind the 
immense amount of degradation, crime, and keenest misery, 
that grows out of intemperance, the deliverance wrought by 
death seems exceedingly great and glorious. In a moment 
death reforms the worst and lowest inebriate, and puts him 
where intoxication is impossible. 

It is another law that men should restrain and keep within 
bounds those animal passions that so easily and so often 
degenerate unto licentiousness. Death exempts us from the 
possibility of sinning in this direction. The distinction of sex 
pertains to this stage of existence only. ‘In the resurrection 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage,” for the simple 
reason that in the future state there is neither male nor 
female, in the ordinary sense of these words. Hence, there 
can be no lust, no licentiousness, and none of their lamentable 
- consequences. These pollutions are entirely of the earth, 
earthy. Here again, reflecting upon the hideous and disgust- 
ing amount of iniquity, depravity, disease and wretchedness, 
that comes from this cause, we perceive that to every guilty 
soul the gain by death is great and glorious. 

It is another law that man should live in peace and not 
injure each other ; but it is continually viclated. On a large 
or small scale, wars and fightings are constantly raging. 
Human ingenuity has exerted all its cunning in inventing 
efficient weapons with which to cut, tear, pierce and mangle, 
the human body in every imaginable cruel manner. As a 
‘“‘ military necessity,” lands are desolated, buildings burned, 
food destroyed, and whole provinces, men, women and children, 
brought to the verge of starvation. ‘“Man’s inhumanity to 
man makes countless millions mourn.” But, to all this, death 
brings a final quietus, and bears the soul to a land where 
there can be no personal violence. The immortal spirit is 
invulnerable. Not being liable to death, it cannot be suscep- 
tible to such wounds as intimate a possible dissolution. Be- 
yond the grave there is no clash of arms, and no deadly strife. 
It is a realm of peace. Spiritual beings that can go through 
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adamant as easily as through air, cannot be harmed by sharp- 
est blade or heaviest blow ; and hence, they never injure each 
other. He that is dead is therefore free from both the sin of 
contention and the misery it produces. 

Again, the Divine law requires man to do justly, love 
mercy, and walk by the Golden Rule; but an inordinate 
thirst for wealth induces many to violate this law. St. Paul’s 
statement that “the love of money is the root of all evil” is 
almost literally correct. It is the seat and cause of sinful 
selfishness, of cheating, stealing, oppressing the poor, rum- 
selling, war, slavery, piracy, and inhumanity in general. 
Most of the atrocities whose records blacken the pages of 
history, were perpetrated to obtain gold.: The marauding 
guerilla wars of most nations in past ages, the barbarities of 
Pizarro in Peru, and Cortez in Mexico, and all the heart-rend- 
ing scenes of tears and blood enacted by American negro- 
slavery, are examples. In our very midst, too, and at the 
present time, the same miserly love is producing a vast 
amount of mischief and misery. But death ushers the soul 
into a region where there is no money, nor anything that 
money can purchase ; and hence, where there can be no use, 
no desire for money, and none of the crimes and evils that 
here so abundantly grow from that Upas root. This is a 
great gain. 

We can now call to mind no other sins—violations of law— 
except those resulting from ignorance. Unbelief, misbelief, 
hardness of heart and misdirected affection, belong to, this 
class. In the existing state of society here, they are common 
and grievous, but inevitable. In reality they are misfortunes, 
and not sins. We all come into the world utterly ignorant; 
and in the brief space of three score and ten years, we can 
learn but little of the infinite universe. As yet, no man fully 
understands all the physical and moral laws relating to his 
welfare. We are not certain about the future, we cannot see 
God. Hence, we often go astray. When erring theologians 
convince us that God is hateful, we hate him. When they 
tell us our lot is hard, and our chance for salvation small, we 
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feel grieved and morose. When they assure us that virtue is 
dreary, and vice pleasant, we turn lovingly to iniquity. 
Hence, sin, or rather mistake, abounds. But in the great day 
of the revelation of all things, when death shall have taken 
away the veil now so impenetrable, when we shall no longer 
see through a glass darkly, but face to face and heart to heart, 
in the clear light of heaven, when every being and every thing 
distinctly announces that 


“ God’s our friend, 
Virtue our good, and happiness our end,” 


then we cannot long remain ignorant, nor make the mistakes 
incident to ignorance. 

Possibly, at this stage of the argument, some of our readers 
may be unwilling to admit the correctness of these conclu- 
sions. They may think that ignorance and its consequences 
will continue hereafter. We cannot prove the contrary. As 
said before, we have little positive knowledge. It may be that 
on crossing the river we shall find only a dark, dreary, deso- 
late shore,—a continuation of earth’s twilight, mist and uncer- 
tainty ; it may be that the poor Feegee will see no more than 
he saw on the low coral islet where he spent his savage earth- 
life; it may be that there, as here, we shall continue to grope 
in darkness and doubt; but we cannot help hoping for some- 
thing better. Inspiration informs us that “all shall be made 
alive in Christ ;” and this must be far superior to our earthly 
estate. Although sown in weakness, corruption, dishonor, 
and in a physical body, the soul is raised in power, incorrup- 
tion, glory, and in a spiritual body, and this certainly is a 
great transformation. In the resurrection we shall be “ equal 
to the angels, being’ the children of God.” In such an exalted 
state, there can be little ignorance or unbelief. When we 
arrive there we shall know that there is an immortal life, and 
a Supreme Being; we shall see Jesus, angels and heaven; we 
shall realize that virtue is bliss, and our own destiny glorious, 
and then our hardness of heart, impenitence, and misdirected 
affection, must terminate ina moment. Finally, finding our- 
selves surrounded by the pure and blest ‘whose faces overflow 
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with great, glad thoughts and holy love, we must at once be 
drawn to them and changed into their divine likeness; and 
the disposition to sin will flee away to return no more. 

Having thus traced the soul to its sinless home, let us now 
try to ascertain its condition there. The material body is left 
behind to “ moulder in the grave;” but personality is not 
lost, nor identity obliterated. If they were to end at death, 
all hope, all talk, all thought of our immortality would be 
utterly vain. As I do not in the least care what kind of 
plants or grasses may grow from the debris of my decomposed 
body, so, if my mental identity. is to cease, I can feel no inter- 
est in the fate of the wisp of loose spirit that may float away 
from my disintegrated soul. I would as lief not be as be and 
not realize my identity. The heathen theory of absorption 
in Deity does not render the prospect any pleasanter. To lose 
our identity in God or out of God, is equally gloomy. Neither 
will happen. The whole tenor of Revelation indicates for 
man a personal existence and a continued identity hereafter. 
The angels are persons, and we shall be like them,— distinct 
individuals. Moses and Elias, as seen at the Transfiguration, 
Jesus after his death and resurrection, and the angel, formerly 
an earthly servant of God and prophet, who was St. John’s 
Mentor during the Apocryphal visions, all retained their per- 
sonal identity, and so shall we. 

But let us-not misunderstand the terms “ personality ” and 
“identity.” They pertain not so much to the outer as to the 
inner man. They do not consist in weight, form or texture. 
We are the same persons in white-haired and wrinkled age 
that we were in blooming youth, though our thoughts, feel- 
ings, and the atoms which compose our bodies are wholly dif- 
ferent. We retain our identity, whether enjoying health or 
languishing in sickness, whether fleshy or lean, whether whole 
or having lost one or more of our limbs by amputation. 
‘“*Mind makes the man.” A picture, a statue, a corpse, may 
be very life-like ; but personality is of the soul. Its combina- 
tion of intellectual faculties is manhood. Personal identity 
continues as long as this combination lasts, and no longer. 
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While a human being retains the acquisitions of memory, the 
ability to reason and will, and his peculiar proclivities of 
thought and affection, he remains the same person. Were 
these, or either of these, destroyed, he would cease to exist. 
Something, indeed, might remain,— an idiot, a monster, the 
disgusting semblance of a man, an innocent nobody, a creature 
‘for which we have no name,— but it would not be a brother 
man. Not only the personal identity, but the humanity, also, 
would entirely disappear. 

St. Paul said, “ For me tovdie is gain;”’ and when people 
speak of their own death they are always thoughtful and in 
earnest. He could not have meant that by death he would 
lose either his vitality, memory, understanding, affection, will, 
or anything that made him the great,*good, zealous man he 
was. The thought of dying, and thus ceasing to be interested 
in Christianity, and in the salvation of the world by Christ, 
would have grieved him greatly, and made him dread death 
as the direst calamity. He may have hoped to gain exemp- 
tion from the troubles and trials of earth, increase in soul, and 
attain better advantages for mental culture, and closer com- 
munion with God ; but he could not have felt that to lose any 
part of his manhood or selfhood would be gain. Self-love is 
ineradicable. There as here he would be himself. And like 
him, every human being may reasonably expect to retain all 
his spiritual powers and characteristics in the next stage of 
existence. Jesus, here or there, is the same loving Jesus, 
Paul the same logical Paul, John the same tender-hearted 
John, Judas the same penitent Judas, and each human being, 
himself. 

Admit this, and not to admit it renders our hopes of heaven 
as valueless as a dream, and it necessarily follows that each 
person in the resurrection state will distinctly remember his 
earthly home, life, conduct and experience, and all the pecul- 
iar circumstances in which he left behind his friends or foes. 
The tablet of memory will retain the entire biography of the 
sublunary existence. The saint will remember his virtues, 
the sinner his vices, the philanthropist his generosity, and the 
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miser his meanness. Lincoln has not forgotten his glorious 
Emancipation Proclamation, nor Booth that fatal night and 
foul assassination. The departed father that had cherished 
his family so faithfully, realizes the loneliness, sadness and 
destitution of his widowed wife and orphan children. The 
departed villain remembers how, with diabolic arts, he caused 
the innocent to suffer, and knows they continue to suffer the 
results of his villainy. The good remember, and are happy 
in remembering, their good deeds, while the bad remember, 
and are pained in remembering, their bad deeds. 

In this way, we may arrive at the conclusion not only that 
there is misery beyond the grave, but also a vast amount of 
misery. The keen agony of regret and remorse will sting the 
guilty wretch,— bitter self-condemnation, “ weeping, wailing, 
and gnashing of teeth” will be his constant avocation,— as he 
looks back and meditates upon the terrible and lasting results 
of his earthly crimes. Many a poor saint, too, who at death 
left wife or child or friend in the chilling gripe of poverty, or 
the loathsome slough of degradation, or the cruel toils of per- 
secution, must be sadly grieved as he thinks of their wretched- 
ness. Thus, heaven itself will contain many a pure, noble 
soul that is pained by anxiety and agonized by sympathy and 
unsatisfied desire ;—the desire to have their earthly loved 
ones at once saved and blessed. This, however, is more 
misery after death than any one wishes to believe in. It blots 
out heaven and crushes all our fond hopes. Hence, various 
theories have been devised to modify this almost universal 
misery doctrine, and, if possible, deliver us from the fear of 
suffering hereafter. Three of them are worthy of notice. 

The first is the supposition that no earthly feeling, no con- 
jugal or consanguineous affection, no human sympathy, no 
“‘ bowels of compassion,” will survive the shock of death. In 
the future life, the saints in glory, unlike good people here, 
will be entirely indifferent about the condition or fate of those 
once best beloved and most earnestly prayed for. The sins 
and sufferings of earth will not disturb the serene joy of the 
saved, and the eternal damnation of relatives and friends will 
even augment the bliss of the elect! / 
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Thus, misery is excluded from heaven, and also almost 
everything that renders heaven divine and desirable. Our 
feelings of compassion and sympathy, our pain at seeing any, 
even the guilty, suffer, our intense desire to rescue those in 
danger, to reform the erring, and to lift up the unfortunate, 
are the noblest, divinest traits in human nature. Whoever 
acts according to the suggestion of these feelings is virtuous, 
beloved, happy. Without their existence and influence, earth 
would be hell and its inhabitants fiends. If these eminently 
Christian emotions are to be destroyed by death, and thus 
excluded from the spirit-world, heaven must be a cold, heart- 
less, dreary realm ; and to go thither from our loving, earthly 
homes, not a gain but a dreadful loss,— the loss of the best 
part of our nature and our sweetest joys. This cannot be. 
An apostle alludes to it as a sin to be “ without natural affec- 


tion.”? None in heaven can be guilty of such a sin: the idea 
of salvation came from heaven. God is “ full of compassion,”’ 


and his better children are most like him. In weeping over 
and trying to save the fallen, Jesus expressed what all heaven 


felt. To be tender-hearted, compassionate, eager to seek and 
save the lost, is heaven. 


But this strange theory has another phase. Though it 


diminishes the beauty and glory of heaven, it makes some 


amends by also diminishing the anguish of hell. If the good 
in the world to come have none of these sympathetic feelings, 


then of course the bad will have none of them. But in that 
case the lost can feel no interest in earthly affairs nor in 


any human being here or there. No matter how many per- 
sons on earth are suffering keenly and going down to perdi- 


tion, these heartless reprobates in hades can feel no regret, 
remorse, or self-condemnation for having been the cause. 
The remembrance of their earth-life and misdeeds can give 
them no pain. If, while looking back to earth, the good are 
not grieved at our grief, neither are the bad. If either class 
hereafter suffer, the other must also. The laws that regulate 
the feelings of thinking beings must apply equally to both. If 
there is no joy or sorrow in heaven over earthly affairs, there 


\ 
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can be none in hell. Those, therefore; who believe in any 
post mortem misery, must either admit that the blest in 
heaven participate in the suffering, or else conclude that the 
doomed are rendered unhappy not by regret, remorse, and the 
terrible upbraidings of conscience, but by penal fire and _ tor- 
menting demons. Thus, this theory seems unreasonable and 
unsatisfactory. 


Another and more plausible theory is, that the wonderful 
and glorious scenes of the immortal sphere so occupy and 
absorb the soul that it does not think of its past life or of 
earthly affairs. As the traveller, weary, anxious, sick, during 
all his long voyage across the ocean, forgets it all on his safe 
arrival at the magnificent city to which he was journeying, so 
man, fatigued, tempted, tried, tortured, here, when he arrives 
in heaven and sees the transcendent beauty of Paradise, and 
hears the sweet songs of the blessed and feels the rapture of 
perfect love, may at once be wrought up into such an ecstasy 
of bliss, and so completely to continue therein, as never again 


to have one thought of his former home, life or friends. 


Taking into consideration the Scripture statements that 
‘“‘the sufferings of the present time are not worthy to be com- 


pared with the glory which shall be revealed in us,” that we 
are to be “ fashioned like unto Christ’s glorious body,” as it 


was seen on the Mount of Transfiguration, that we are to be 
‘changed from glory to glory’”’ in endless progression, and 
many other hints of like import,-we can almost believe that 


earth, beneath vast, gorgeous, glowing heaven, may dwindle to 


a point, vanish from sight, and be entirely forgotten. Even 
here, at times, while witnessing, or participating in, some 


scene of thrilling interest, we become oblivious to everything 
but the great thought of the occasion; much more there, in 


the immediate presence of Jesus and the holy angels, amid 
scenes inexpressibly sublime,— the arrival of young souls to 


rest on the bosom of the Redeemer, the reunion, recognition 


and exceeding joy of those long parted, and the seraphic 
expressions of wonder, love and praise, we may so revel in the 
realities around as never again to think of the tear-dimmed, 


dreary, by-gone earth. 
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Thus, indeed, our immortal career may begin ; but eternity 
is long, love cannot die, death does not erase the records of 
memory, and hence, at times, if but for a moment, the soul 
in heaven will recall the scenes and relations of earth, and be 
blessed or pained by the remembrance. The recognition of 
‘friends is the result of remembering the past. It can take 
place in no other way. With recognition, by the mental law 
of association, many of the incidents and circumstances of the 
previous acquaintance must flash before the mind. Thus, 
memories and visions of earth,—of earth with its joys and 
sorrows, its virtues and vices,— will enter heaven and carry 
with them more or less of pleasure and pain. This theory, 
therefore, although it may infer only a small amount of tran- 
sient misery in the future state, still leaves the problem 
unsolved, and the perfect blessedness of the departed in 
uncertainty. 

There is one other theory, and it is abundantly satisfactory 
to all who can and dare adopt it. It is this. To our undevel- 
oped minds and limited vision, the earth seems full of confu- 
sion, disorder and useless woe. The haggardness of destitu- 
tion, the horribleness of degradation, and the common but 
awful agonies of pain, bereavement and death, seem wholly 
evil. Or if in a few instances they work out a little incidental 
good, it is not near enough to counterbalance the immense 
evil. The enormous crimes and diabolical cruelties perpe- 
trated by war, slavery, and religious intolerance, appear no 
benefit, but a dead, total loss to the world. The earth-life is 
a mystery. Theré is darkness around and in every soul. No 
one can tell why we were formed so weak, so little, so blind. 

But the “ Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,”’ and it may be 
that in the clearer light and keener vision of the next life, we 
shall see that all things actually do work together for good, 
and the best good of all concerned. We may see and: under- 
stand how Adam’s Fall set in motion the machinery of a pro- 
gressive race ; how every destruction has made room and pre- 
pared the way for a new and better order of things; how 
every artificer has builded wiser than he knew; how Luther 
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and Tetzel, Henry VIII. and Pope Clement, Catherine and 
Anne Boleyn, were all equally essential and instrumental in 
elaborating the Protestant Reformation; and how all pain, 
poverty, failure, deprivation, separation, mistake, injury, chas- 
tisement, are eminently and invariably beneficial to our true 
spiritual growth and welfare. 

If so, and if there is an almighty and infinitely wise and 
good Ruler, the fact and the revealment seem possible and 
probable, then the problem is solved. No soul seeing all this 
can feel any lasting regret, remorse, anxiety, or misery. It 
may be that some spirits darkened and palsied by long years 
of sin, cannot at once perceive this glorious posture of affairs ; © 
but the wise, kind Father can educate and train the lowest 
soul to see at last that his universe is in perfect order, and all 
things conduce to His glory and the good of His children. 
Then all will be satisfied, and happiness reign supreme and 


universal, 


ARTICLE III. 


Pulpit Preparation. 


WHENEVER two clergymen come together, meeting in the 
“study” of one of them, and reaching, at length, a cordial and 
cozy chat, the question is sure to be put — “ How do you pre- 
pare your sermons?” The question is an important one, and 
I propose to place upon the pages of the “ Quarterly ” some 
words concerning pulpit preparation. It would gratify me to 
write at length upon the physical preparation which the pulpit 
requires, for this is an age of Peruvian Syrup and Plantation 
Bitters, of spectacles and invalid voyagings to Europe. Espe- 
cially are the young clergymen forgetful of the need of strong 
bodies. They are so zealous to redeem the world at once ; 
they are so fascinated by the treasures of the great, new world 
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of knowledge that they abuse their eyes, and neglect their 
larynx, to read and muse of God’s sovereignty, the gospel of 
Jesus, and the world of sin,— to enjoy Ruskin and Tennyson 
and the Brownings. 

It is not needful to dwell upon spiritual preparation. Each 
minister knows that character tells far more than rhetoric or 
elocution. He feels that only as “the weary weight of all this 
unintelligible world ” is sometimes profoundly felt, can he get 
preparation to speak to human souls who feel the mystery of ° 
life, and cry out for a Father in heaven and onearth. “I 
want no man to preach in my pulpit,” said our noble, departed 
brother Staples, ‘“‘ who does not feel the mystery of life.” 

I narrow the ground, then, which it is proposed to occupy 
in this article, to the preparation of the voice for the whole 
services of the pulpit and of the thoughts for the sermon. 
Under this second head, I propose to advocate that a very 
large proportion of the sermons shall be delivered “ ex- 
tempore.” 

The pulpit fails to use all its influences because the voice is 
so much neglected. Its tone and management send the 
thought home, or utterly nullify its power. We all know 
how certain tones thrill us through and through, and we do 
not wonder, knowing this, that a woman followed Mario all 
over Europe to hear him sing, or that Elizabeth Fry drew to 
herself the reprobates of Newgate prison. It is common to 
acknowledge the need of voice and good management and 
then —to neglect the cultivation of tone, volume and con- 
trol. Spasmodic interest, indeed, is often excited, and 
then the house and neighborhood will have readings from 
Tennyson and be alarmed by shoutings from Shakspeare — 
for a week, and then silence comes. I urge, therefore, 
regular, continuous exercise of voice as a preparation 
most needful for the pulpit. This can be urged as one of the 
most important hygienic measures, but I write now of its 
great help in giving to the people the meaning of the hymn, 
and Scripture reading, and the sermon. At present, our 
hymns, so sweet, so comforting or so inspiring, are seldom 
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rendered in such a way as to make the people glad to hear 
them, and even the Scriptures, with all their dramatic pas- 
sages or their glorious poetical strains, are read in such a way 
that they do not make men see Jesus in Galilee preaching to 
the little company ofhis disciples, or Paul rousing the Atheni- 
ans from Mars hill. So great are the possibilities of improve- 
ment in this direction, that I solemnly believe services may 
one day be carried on by one who only reads and does not 
preach. At all events, there is crying need of appeal that 
ministers shall prepare themselves to render truly the 
thoughts of hymns, and Scripture, and their sermons. I do 
not pause to answer the words which I can readily imagine 
sounding, as these lines are read. Suffice it to say that each 
man may develop voice in quality and quantity, and may read 
naturally, and so become the interpreter of the written 
word. 

Let us consider the second point, the preparation of 
thought. 

Complete abandonment of writing sermons is not urged. 
Young men should write the large majority of their sermons 
for the first five years of their ministry. All ministers should 
write something, article for paper or review, sermon for’ their 
pulpit or lecture for Lyceum, but I contend that the prepara- 
tion for sermons should be in thinking out without the aid of 
writing. 

Consider first the question of time. No minister should 
spend more than four hours a day in his study. The after- 
noon should be given to calling and open air recreation ; the 
evenings to sociability, public amusements, lectures, &c. 
Bulwer tells us.he did his work in three hours a day. Starr 
King astonished people that, being so great a student, he 
could be in society so much. Charles Dickens does nearly all 
his work in the morning. Mr. Boyd, the country parson, tells 
us that the morning should be for work, the afternoon for 
calls, the evenings for meetings and light reading. Iam _per- 
suaded that a long and useful pastorate can be had only on 
the condition of thus dividing the hours. Assuming that this 
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position is right, we find that four hours of five days ina 
week — Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday,— 
with such hours as we can make on Sunday, are all we minis- 
ters can rightfully have. Now most ministers use ten hours 
to prepare a sermon, but let us say that most take only five. 
They need to prepare, on an average, one and a quarter a 
week, and our calculation will show that the larger part of 
two days will be used up in manual labor. They need a part 
of this time for additional reading. Pulpit preparation 
requires a much wider range of reading than is usual with 
ministers. I have been accused of presumption in making 
such a statement, but, on examination, I am ready to declare 
that ministers, in all denominations, read far less than they 
ought in order to keep abreast with the times. 

A Baptist clergyman of Brooklyn, himself a great reader 
and one of the most popular of the city clergy, declares that 
he finds a sad lack of reading on the part of his brethren, and 
many brethren of our own faith acknowledge their shortcom- 
ings in this respect. Very many fail to read because they are 
executive men. All honor to these, for they do good service. 
Many fail because they allow themselves to be badgered into 
giving too much time to writing. Most, feeling that they 
must write, find that the manual labor occupies a large por- 
tion of their time. 

Now the pulpit will not do the needed work of the future 
unless its ministers are reading men. There are “ open ques- 
tions” in theology not yet decided. There are riches in 
Buckle, Draper, Mill and Lecky, which men should possess. 
There are riches in Tennyson, the Brownings, Wordsworth, 
Whittier, that men need. There are writers like Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Whipple, to be studied. There are noble reviews 
like our most excellent “ North American ” to be read. 

I know what Wendell Phillips, man of letters himself, 
says of books. I see how time should be given to contact 
with men. I know the education got in the street, and on the 
wharf, and in the exchange. The question of time now being 
written of includes this need of instruction from events. But 
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after all has been said on this side which may be, it remains 
true that ministers need to read widely and thoroughly. But 
this cannot be done if so much time is given to mere manual 
labor. We can think out asermon in an hour which will 
require from most persons six hours to write out. 

Consider, also, O reader! the question of the expenditure 
of vital force. No work is more exhausting than composition. 
We find gifted men shrinking from the labor of the pen. Starr 
King hated to write, and therefore employed an amanuensis. 
N. A. Staples found the pen awearying. There seems to be a 
heavy draft upon one’s life, when he not only thinks, but 
writes out his thought. On the other hand, thinking is joyous 
and refreshing. For the sake of bodily vigor, therefore, so 
greatly needed in the pulpit, far less writing than is usual is 
urged. One of our most gifted men sat up all Saturday night 
to write a sermon, though he has the gift of extempore speech 
to a great degree. He complained of being “very tired!” 
Tired! why, he used up more life in that night writing, than 
five weeks of ordinary work would have consumed. A young 
clergyman went into his pulpit every Sunday fagged out with 
writing Saturday and Saturday night. His pen has turned to 
a staff and beaten him out of the pulpit. 

Preparation for the pulpit without the pen gives a man 
greater consecutiveness of thought and unity. “I do not 
know how my sermon will end,” says one, “ when I begin to 
write it.” Ah! that is the reason why so many hold on to 
their pen. Writing one sentence suggests another, and this 
another, and so the sermon wanders on. Now I have already 
said that young clergymen should write in full at first, and 
for this reason, that thought written down begets thought. 
But a man who has thus “got on” at first, because his thoughts 
were not at first too many, should at last discipline himself to 
think out a sermon from beginning to end. He becomes a 
thinker thus. He gets grasp of a subject ; he feels the sym- 
metry of parts; he aims all to one object. 

It is frequently urged that extemporizing is the result of. 
_indolence, but I believe the statement unfounded. Two well- 
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known brother clergymen, who are speakers without notes, 
work at their sermons all the week. Many others who read 
from manuscript, do not work at their sermons till Friday or 
Saturday, depending on the pen for help. One other, whose 
name rings in New England, has become a power since he left 
off what O. B. Frothingham calls the “fatal manuscript.” 
His sermons march from beginning to end. They are logical, 
coherent, powerful in their unity. My conviction is profound 
that he who thus sits down, sees his object to be attained, 
. selects his theme, arranges his parts, perceiving illustrations 
pertinent to each, is more vigorous in mind than he who waits 
on flowing ink for flowing thought. 

Prepared thus, a man has greater power in the pulpit. His 
body being stronger, his mind has a grasp on his subject, and 
a fervor ready to express itself soon, which dependence on 
manuscript prevents. “I feel all primed,” said one, “ when I 
depend on myself, and go into the pulpit without notes, and 
fresh from going over the subject in my mind.” Mr. Bautain, 
in his book on “ The Art of Extempore Speaking,”. writes to 
the same effect: and every extempore speaker will declare 
how full he feels of his theme. 

Indeed, we all know that a man needs to get his sermons | 
into himself after he has got it on the paper. In vain do the 
the words lie before him in black lines, unless these are mere 
helps to recall his thoughts. In vain is the most laborious 
preparation with pen, unless in the hour before service the 
writer, reading, pondering, committing parts to memory, 
making pauses for extempore passages, glows again as when 
he wrote, and so is fired as he speaks. This knowledge of his 
thoughts and this warmth of feeling, the extempore speaker 
gets at far less cost. 

Moreover, there is a naturalness in the sentences and the 
speech very observable in this kind of preaching, and very 
serviceable in influencing the people. In the style of delivery 
even of good readers, there is a marked difference when they 
talk. And who does not grow glad when many men, reading 
from their manuscript, stop to throw in added remarks? 
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These oft-times are the salt of the whole. In writing, men 
think of balanced sentences. They do not want to make them 
too long. Crisp, staccato phrases they aim for. At other 
times, they want linked sweetness long drawn out. Extem- 
pore speaking knows nothing of sentences. It does not bal 
ance words consciously. But then, it gives us natural talk, 
the emphatic staccato when it is fii—the melodious rhythmical 
movement when that suits the thought. Every time I speak 
to one of reading who has a sing-song or a monotone, I simply 
-say, “How would you ¢ell me that?” The “telling” me 
gives the natural tone and movement. Now it is the natural 
sentence the ear loves to hear. It is the slow movement on 
important parts, and the rapid on unimportant ones, which 
gives us good speech. Not your “ whole notes” on every 
“and” and “but” and “if” and “then” which we get in 
manuscript reading, but these for nouns and verbs, and quar- 
ter and eighth notes for other parts of speech. “ When I 
write,” said one of America’s most gifted and distinguished 
young men, “no one is more fastidious, but when I speak 
Ido not care for sentences.”” The people do not care. It is 
the thought that kindles. Sentences. will sentence a good 
many to obscurity who might become powers. 

Each point stated in this paper might well be more fully 
elaborated, but it has been my desire to condense, that I may 
find “my friendly reader” of whom Hawthorne writes. I 
would restate, however, what has been said concerning the 
gain of time, when one composes without the pen, so that the 
minister may read more widely than he does. Is not the 
necessity for this'apparent ? Does not the pulpit fail to do its 
work for thinking, reading men, because its preachers are so 
executive and so pressed by the manuscript that they do not 
meet the questions of the day, and do not make the people 
feel that they are conversant with science, literature and art ?. 


Tufts College and Lombard, Westbrook, and South Wood-__ 


stock and Clinton seminaries are sending forth young men 

and women who have some acquisitions, and. the divine thirst 

for culture. Our pulpit must speak to these. While we are 
NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. 4 
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not to deal largely in questions of criticisms, nor soar high in 
regions of poetry and of science too often, and while it is true 
the most cultivated love simple, “ gospel” preaching, we are, 
nevertheless, to add to the word fitted for the ignorant, the 
ordinarily educated, those others which grow out of deep 
thinking and of doubting, out of love for art, poesy, history, 
and science. There are doubters to be reached. These need 
explanation of evidences for Christianity — strong words of a 
genuine Rationalism to command their hearing and assent. 
But some in the pulpit seem to be afraid of ever saying out 
what they themselves believe for fear of “ loosening the foun- 
dations.” Doubt is not treated as it should be, and so goes 
away from church. The minister to-day should be able to 
help it — to call it to the church — to win its holder to liberal 
Christianity at last. 


You tell me “ Doubt is Devil-born,” 


I know not: one, indeed, I knew 
In many a subtile question versed, 
Who touched a jarring lyre at first, 
But ever strove to make it true; 


Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds, 

At last he beat his music out; 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


He fought his doubts, and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind. 
He faced the spectres of his mind 

And laid them. Thus he came at length 


To find & stronger faith his own; 
And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone.” 


The pulpit, as a rule, has never treated Doubt tenderly. 
In the future, one chief part of its mission will be to speak 
the good word which shall show how it, too, has “ fought its 
doubts and gathered strength.” It shall. show what remains 
after criticism has done its needed work. It shall give a Lib- 
eral Christianity, and so hold as co-workers many of the 
thoughtful, the pure, the earnest of our race. 
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To do this, the minister must read of science; he must go 
over the same road with Theodore Parker and Baden Powell 
and Benjamin Jowett. I believe he will reach sure founda- 
tions for his feet to stand upon as the minister of Jesus 
Christ — as the preacher for men and women of to-day who 
seem to believe more than they do, and who need the clear dis- 
criminations of the thinker to make them feel that there are 
foundations for allegiance to Christianity. Time, oh! more, 
more time must be obtained, therefore, for reading and for 
thought. The hours saved from manual labor will be the 
precious time required. 

Butit is not only criticism and science that the minister re- 
quires. He wants the draughts of divine poetry. ‘I find the 
freshest thoughts in the poets,” said Collyn. ‘ My refresh- 
ment is from poetry,” said Tilton. ‘We read The Idyls of 
the King and Mrs. Browning over and over again.” And 
every live, thoughtful, progressive man we meet is one who 
is quick to tell how much he owes to the deep-hearted, 
golden-mouthed sons and.daughters of God we call the poets. 
Dr. Hedge said that the reading of Shakspeare’s ‘“‘ Tempest”’ was 
a better thing for young men to do than to read Greek. The 
reading of our modern poets gives more inspiration than word 
of Hebrew bard, glorious as that is, and the pulpit must woo 
poetry to help its speech. To do this, time is needed, and so 
again preparation without the manuscript serves the minister. 
With voice prepared by exercise at least three days in the 
week —omitting always Saturday — with vigor gained beeause 
the exhaustion of writing is lessened by laying aside the: pen— 
with consecutiveness and unity of thought acquired by thor- 
ough thinking out a sermon without dependence on manu- 
script — with naturalness of sentence-forming and delivery. of 
speech — with time gained for the absolutely needed. informa- 
tion and the desirable culture, the argument appears sound. to 
one, at least, in favor of the proposition that the lange major-~ 
ity of sermons should be extempore. 

The weight of great names, also, is given to this statement. 
Henry Ward solemnly adjured young men to persist in.extem- 
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pore preaching. Dr. Bellows says he absolutely needed the 
power of thus speaking. On his missionary tour in the South, 
when a young man, he found a large placard placed before 
‘ him in desk with flaming words something like these: —‘“ Be- 
ware of God’s wrath.”? He could answer this, because not 
confined to manuscript. Our own great pulpit orator is 
emphatic in his declaration that preaching should be largely 
extempore. 

The success which has attended determined efforts in this 
direction assures that all may safely, yea, profitably, suffer 
their sermon paper to lie idle. The pastors of our churches 
in Salem and Portland show us what may be done. Sheridan 
and D’Israeli won no success at first, but they labored, and 
achieved at length. Every man may become “a thinker on 
his feet’? and so far more useful. It is not necessary to 
enlarge upon the opportunities of to-day outside of the pulpit 
which can be used only by one who can afford to have the rail- 
road or the express lose his manuscript, and who will not give 
these a chance to lose the written words because safe within 
the head, but pulpit preparation thus attained will make men 
powers in the wide field of reform and the great places of. 
education. 

The people are looking to the pulpit. It is falso to say that 
it has lost power. Mr. Beecher stumped England. Dr. Bellows 
made the Sanitary Commission. Dr. Storrs is sought to talk 
to the soldiers. Dr. Chapin finds pulpits everywhere on the 
platforms of a thousand halls. Historical societies, art asso- 
ciations, schools, colleges, philanthropic societies, all seek the: 
aid of the minister. Golden opportunities there are for the: 
enthusiasm of humanity of which we read in “ Ecce Homo!”’. 
And not only to the minister outside but in the pulpit, are the 
people looking. Itis asign of the times that people want long: 
sermons and short introductory services. The pulpit does be- 
come the platform. The lecture in the evening is becoming as: 
natural as the sermon in the morning. Let us, then, be up and 
doing! Let us prepare ourselves to teach, inspire, satisfy, 
uplift our brother man !. 7 
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GROWTH AND PROGRESS. 


Articte IV. 


Growth and Progress. 


WE propose to offer a few thoughts under this title, on the 
general theme of growth and progress in the theory and prac- 
tice of religion, with special reference in the sequel to our 
denominational position, duties and needs. The topic is a 
large one, not easily exhausted; it has a living, perennial 
interest, and can never become obsolete. Imperfection cleaves 
to human nature, and to all the works of man. No section 
of the Christian Church has done more than approximate 
toward a comprehension of the truth as it is in Christ, or 
toward the absolute perfection of his character. Opinions, 
beliefs, dogmas and institutions change; the final issues to 
which all events are tending, are hidden from us, the forces at 
work in the moral and spiritual world are very complex and 
subtle. But deep beneath all the changes and confusion 
which appear on the surface of the world’s history there is a 
providential plan and purpose, comprehending and controlling 
all men and all events, which shall, at last, redound to the 
praise of 


“ That God which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.”’ 


And whether we passively yield to this divine law, this up- 
ward movement, or obstinately resist and seek to thwart it, or 
seek to understand it, and put ourselves in harmony with it, 
still we are borne along with it as a ship is borne along by 
trade winds and ocean currents. The mind cannot remain at 
rest. Certain fundamental principles and vital truths, in 
theology as in astronomy, are fixed beyond all question ; yet 
the field of research and investigation is boundless and inex- 
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haustible, beyond what any astronomer’s glass, any theolo- 
gian’s critical eye, has yet discovered. Especially may we say 
that the field of practical Christian philanthropy is a bound- 
less one and must be forever expanding, forever assuming new 
phases and imposing on us new responsibilities and duties. 
In theology as in other sciences the conclusions arrived at in 
one age are the premises and starting points for the age suc- 
ceeding. Truth, absolute and complete, is embraced in no 
man’s creed, and the portion which is seen is constantly evolv- 
ing new phases and passing into new forms and combinations, 
even as the vegetable growths of one season perish to be re- 
newed in the next. Ceaseless change in form is the order of 
nature ; when we cease to grow we begin to die. How often 
and how emphatically do the Scriptures warn us against that 
narrow dogmatism and provincialism of thought which would 
jealously shut out all additional light, and forbid all further 
progress! Paul, with all his wisdom and extraordinary gifts, 
had also the grace of humility ; he was imperfect, and he had 
the meekness to acknowledge it; he was continually aspiring 
and laboring after higher knowledge, and pressing “ toward 
the mark, for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus;” “not as though I had already attained,” he says, 
“either were already perfect: but I follow after, if that I may 
apprehend that for which also I am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus.” “Brethren,” he repeats, “I count not myself to have 
apprehended.” (Phil. iii. 12-14.) How he reiterates that 
strain, and how emphatically are we taught that there can be 
no period in Christian progress to those who obey Christ’s 
precepts or follow Paul’s example! We can never safely 
assume that we have attained to a perfect apprehension or 
comprehension of Christian truth. It has heights we never 
shall scale, depths we never shall sound, in this world if we 
do in the eternity to come. We are exhorted to grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of the truth; continual reform 
and progress and improvement should be the motto, the busi- 
ness and aim of the Christian. 

We are aware that the words reform and progress are often 
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heard with doubt, distrust and alarm; and not without reason 
when they are used by the ignorant, impulsive and head- 
strong, who are in haste to embrace whatever has the recom- 
mendation and the charm of novelty. There is an extreme 
in either direction which should be avoided. A blind conser- 
vatism which will not be instructed, and a heated enthusiasm 
which is never stable, but always on the wing, are almost 
equally injurious. It is sometimes difficult to say which is 
farthest from truth, the skeptic or the bigot ; for often, as Ten- 
nyson says, 


‘“ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


Universalists, from their privileged and honorable position 
in the front rank of the liberal movement of the age, it may 
be assumed, will not be afraid of reform and progress, of hav- 
ing their creed reviewed and revised, of advancing with the 
cultivated intelligence of the age, of going forward to meet 
the new issues, trials and duties to which God, by His provi- 
dence, is calling them. The wisest man has much truth to 
learn and much error to unlearn. It is said that our bodies 
undergo an entire change of substance every seven years, and 
though we may be unconscious of the change it is useless to 
deny it. So there is a change going on in every intelligent, 
thoughtful person’s mind, in consequence of the access of new 
light and knowledge, by additions to his stock of experience, 
by the development of his nature, and the unfoldings of Divine 
Providence. The professors at Andover are obliged, by the 
tenure of their office, to renew their subscriptions to the creed 
prescribed by the founders of the Seminary, once in five years, 
but that does not hinder either professors or pupils from feel- 
ing the liberal tendency of modern thought, nor from yielding 
to the progressive movement which is sweeping irresistibly 
onward, and which, if Andover did not yield to it, would bury 
Andover quite speedily in oblivion. The Calvinism of to-day, 
i. e., of Park, Stowe, and the Beechers, is not the Calvinism 
of him of Geneva, nor of Edwards, Hopkins and Emmons, in 
many very material points. 
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The human race is progressive. The Bible is the history 
of successive unfoldings of truth, one step or stage preparing 
the way for another. The Christian dispensation was not 
ushered into the world at once, full-orbed, but was prepared 
for by a long line of prophets, ending with John the Baptist ; 
and the illumination of the Gospel day threw all previous 
revelations into the shade. Then, a miraculous new order, 
new era, was established, and a new impulse given to the 
human mind on the road of spiritual progress. Jewish preju- 
dice and malice resisted the Messiah’s heavenly message and 
put him to death. In every age truth wins its great triumphs 
with a struggle. The mind was made for ceaseless progress— 
to be forever growing, forever enlarging its horizon. He who 
never changes an opinion never corrects an error. The slug- 
gishness or bigotry which forbids a man’s acknowledging that 
he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday would have pre- 
vented Saul of Tarsus from embracing Christianity and for- 
ever have shut him up to the traditions and corruptions of the 
Pharisees. 

History discloses to us a ceaseless conflict in the moral and 
religious world. In the darkest ages of the Church, the spirit 
of truth was brooding over the abyss; seeds of truth were 
being scattered and rooted, were ripening and bearing fruit ; 
and when the corruption of the Church and the world was at 
its height, an ark of safety was prepared for the Church to 
bear it over the waters, and replenish the world with new 
spiritual life. Special truths have, from time to time, been 
made known, and have crystalized into dogmas and institu- 
tions ; churches and sects have been gathered around special 
ideas ; those ideas, in process of time, have passed into new 
combinations ; the old dogmas lose their significance ; the old 
sects lose their primary inspiration and principle of cohesion ; 
the old truth, eliminating the impure elements which had 
been mixed with it, emerges into new life and activity, rally- 
ing around it a new race of defenders, and so on forever. 
But all reformatory movements are fragmentary, tentative © 
and experimental only, not final nor complete. 
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In the great reformation or revolt against the centralized 
despotism of the Papacy in the sixteenth century, one error 
was expelled from the church by another only a little less fla- 
grant. Luther and Calvin opposed the dogmatism of Rome 
by a dogmatism of their own scarcely less arrogant and offen- 
sive. They fought the sale of indulgences, reliance on priestly 
absolution, bondage to a superstitious ritual, baptismal regen- 
eration, extreme unction, prayers for the dead, purgatorial 
fires, and all the host of kindred follies, by the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone without practical righteousness, 
which latter doctrine is as false as any in the papal creed; for, 
though Paul is quoted as authority, yet hzs justification by 
faith was not without obedience to the moral law, but merely 
without obedience to the Jewish ritual law; a very material 
difference, surely, and involving an enormous mistake, and 
one yet clinging to the larger part of Protestant churches. 
Luther chose to deny that the Gospels of Matthew, Mark and 
Luke were inspired, affirming that the Gospel was not to be 
found in them,—to deny the inspiration of the Epistle of 
James, calling it an Epistle of Straw, and to deny the Apoca- 
lypse a place in the canon, rather than relinquish his theory of 
justification by faith alone, because he saw that that doctrine, 
as set forth by him, was clearly contradicted by those portions 
of Scripture.} “h 

Yet Luther was honest and thoroughly in earnest, and did 
great service to the Christian cause by his bold and persistent 
vindication of the right of private judgment; the right of 
every man to read and interpret the Bible for himself without 
dictation or interference from any human power. His appeal 
from tradition and authority to the Scriptures and reason was 
effective ; a vital truth lay hid beneath his arguments, illog- 
ical as they often were. His mistakes were such as naturally 
clung to one who had been educated in a cloister and sud- 
denly released from the thraldom of monkish superstition and 
brought to read, think and speak freely for himself, His doc- 
trine of consubstantiation differed only in name and by a 

1 Moehler’s Symbolism, p. 865. (N. Y. 1844.) 
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single syllable from the papal doctrine of transubstantiation, 
and not at all in absurdity. He retained the dogma of end- 
less hell torments; and a reformation which left that dogma 
untouched was a reformation only in part. Slowly, indeed, 
did the great reformers of his age admit the light of truth 
except on a few isolated points. But as reason was systemati- 
cally ignored and freedom of speech forbidden under penalty 
of death, we cannot wonder that corruptions came in like a 
flood to obscure the doctrines of Christianity, and turn them 
into an incoherent babble, a confused jargon of contradictory 
and unintelligible propositions. But the Bible being once | 
opened and the people invited to read and judge for them- — 
selves, there was a way provided for the correction of the 
errors of the reformers; and then the light began to spread 
in all directions, and the work of reform went gloriously 
forward. 

To appreciate and faithfully perform our appropriate work 
as depositaries of truth and stewards of God’s manifold grace 
at this particular epoch, is the height of practical wisdom and 
our chief glory. Before Christ’s reign of righteousness and 
peace can be consummated ‘on this earth there must be many 
radical changes wrought in the Church and the world. It is 
both becoming and manifestly obligatory upon us to maintain 
an attitude of humility, to aspire after more light, ‘deeper 
experiences of the saving power of the Gospel, and a fuller 
baptism into its spirit, than we now enjoy. The great prob- 
lem is to unite freedom with order, liberality with stability, 
both of which elements are necessary and neither ought to be 
sacrificed or compromised. If there are among us any, who, 
in their anxiety for freedom, object to creeds and formal con- 
fessions of faith from the fear that spiritual growth and prog- 
ress will thereby be checked, they should consider that creeds 
are both safe and salutary as long as they are subject to period- 
ical revision ; that they are useful and necessary as records of 
growth and progress, nay, as conditions of union and codper- 
ation in a large body of men. A church without a creed, like 
an army without a banner will be inefficient for great crises 
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and stout enterprises; and any dissimulation or concealment 
of its real principles and objects will be weakness and folly,— 
fatal weakness and culpable folly. It is only where creeds 
are arbitrarily imposed and tyrannically enforced and drawn 
so tight as to strangle freedom of thought and interrupt the 
flow of sympathy and charity among brethren, that they be- 
come an evil. 

There is, indeed, no infallible authority or church. Gib- 
bon’s sarcasm,— “ The first care of a reformer is to guard 
against any further reformation,’ —has been verified in many 
a man who began well as a reformer, but ended as a persecutor 
of those who chose to carry the reform farther than himself. 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby says, “There is nothing so revolu- 
tionary, because there is nothing so unnatural and convulsive 
to society as the strain to keep things fixed, when all the 
world is, by the very law of its creation, in eternal progress ; 
and the cause of almost all the evils of the world may be 
traced to the common but most deadly error of human indo- 
lence and corruption, that our business is to preserve and not 
to improve. It is the ruin of us all alike, individuals, schools, 
[churches] and nations.?” 

As an exemplification of Arnold’s words, it may be observed 
that the effort of the Southern States of this Union to keep 
slavery as it was, and to put down anti-slavery agitation in 
Congress and in the country, caused the late rebellion and the 
war, but was Providentially overruled with the loss to those 
States of both slavery and political ascendency forever. To 
check the free expression and circulation of ideas is to attempt 
to dam up Niagara, and cannot but result in a greater and 
broader overflow in the end. The truth is not bound, and 
cannot be. The mere man of taste, the selfish lover of ease, 
the politician who wants an office or fears to lose one, and the 
bigot who imagines his knowledge to be infinite and his char- 
acter immaculate, will lay the blame of our late civil war on 
the preaching of the gospel of impartial freedom, and equal 
Justice to all men. To complete their statement and carry 


2 Life of Dr. Thomas Arnold, p. 179. 
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out their doctrine to its logical results, they might add that 
Elijah .and not Ahab was the cause of the miseries that 


afflicted Israel during Ahab’s reign, that John the Baptist 


justly incurred his death by his imprudent rebukes of Herod 
Antipas, and that Noah was the responsible and guilty author 


of the flood ; and so on through the list of prophets who have 
warned men of the judgment to come. But notwithstanding 
all sorts of objections, the command of Christ, that his follow- 
ers should go into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creaturé, must be obeyed whether men will hear or 
whether they will forbear. Never did uninspired man speak 
more wisely than John Robinson of Leyden to the Pilgrims as 
they embarked for America: “ There is more truth yet to 
break forth out of God’s holy word. I cannot sufficiently 
bewail the condition of the reformed Churches, which are 
come to a period in religion, and will go at present no farther 
than the instruments of their reformation.” ® 

’ We may be mistaken in thinking that this point needs to be 
specially labored at this present time, but it seems to us to be 
vitally important that we adhere to the great idea, the original 
purpose and spirit from which our religious body sprang up 
less than a century ago. -Our denomination was a genuine 
outgrowth of the great Protestant Reformation, and has ever 
embodied the noblest ideas, the largest liberty, the right and 


the duty of every soul to form his own conclusions on all 
moral and religious questions without molestation. And our 


church has achieved a grand work, in the face of the greatest 


disadvantages, towards restoring to its rightful ascendency the 


central truths of the Gospel — that God is the Saviour of all 
men, and that punishment is a corrective and remedial agency 


of the Divine Government, not endless, purposeless torment. 


The Unitarian movement, in this country and in England, 


began under different auspices, turned on other and minor 
issues, but has been substantially in harmony with our own 
body from its very origin. The two movements have pro- 


gressed simultaneously in this country as complements of 
8 Bancroft’s Hist. U. States, I. 806. 
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each other, as confluents of one mighty wave of reform, 
always in contact, often intermingling, each aiding and modi- 


fying the other, yet not wholly merged together. They have 
worked by different though similar methods, toward the same 
great end. The Unitarian movement sprang up silently - 
within the bosom of the Calvinistic churches of New England 
and long held a guast connection with them. Harvard Col- 
lege passed under the control of the Unitarians, and has 
helped to consolidate their strength and perpetuate their influ- 
ence. But now, we, with our newly awakened zeal for educa- 
tion and our rising colleges in the East and in the West, shall 
be able to exert an influence and compel a hearing and recog- 
nition which we have hitherto lacked. The Unitarians and 
Universalists are the two chief wings of the liberal, rational 
Christian Church. We use these terms advisedly ; liberal as 
opposed to narrow and intolerant; and rational, not in the 
German, but in the good, old-fashioned English sense of that 
much abused word. He who is not liberal is illiberal, and he 
who is not rational is irrational. The assumption of perfec- 
tion and infallibility in any respect is a fatal bar to all further 
improvement. Let us welcome light from whatever quarter 
it may spring forth, growing wiser with age, and always 
inquiring what the Lord would have us to do. 

Theology as a science, and religion as a rule of life and 


manners, demand our attention. Our denominational sym- 
bols may not have been moulded as yet into a consistent and 


symmetrical whole ; nor can this be wondered at, when it is 
considered that Riley and Murray, Huntington and Mitchell, 


and others of the early fathers of our Israel, were heartily 
united in little except the one point of the salvation of all 


men through Jesus Christ, which doctrine they generally en- 


grafted into the stock of Calvinism with many of its absurdities 


retained. Their early education colored their speculations, 
their -interpretations of Scripture and all their habits of 


thought, to the end of their days. The doctrine of a trinity 
of persons in the Godhead, of the vicarious sufferings of 
Christ, of the imputation of our sin to him, and his righteous- 
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ness to those elected and saved, formed a part of the creed of 
the early Universalists, Huntington strenuously contending 
that endless punishment is deserved by all sinners and is 
actually threatened in the Scriptures, but will not actually be 
inflicted upon any, because Christ has saved all men from the 
fate they deserved, having suffered the penalty, or, what is 
equivalent, in their stead; and this Huntington called “Cal- 
vinism Improved.” 

Down toa recent period, traces of the old leaven may be 
found in our theological literature, in (as many think,) a too 
slavish adherence to the letter in our interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and a too exclusive reliance on mere textual proofs, and 
the mere sound of words and verbal coincidences of expres- 
sion. There doubtless is room for improvement in our 
denominational standards of doctrine, in the relative promi- 
nence given to some ,of our peculiar ideas, in the details of 
our general system of faith. The work of improvement, in 
theology as in other things, is a gradual one; and after the 
pioneers in any important movement have made an advance, 
it requires time to bring the mass of the people up to the 
front and develop a great truth in all its parts and bearings in 
the face of hostile dominant sects. The work of reform has 
been well compared to a stream: “ Now running forward with 
a steady flow, now seemingly turned backward, and for a time 
bent away from its true direction, now lingering among the 
flat lowlands, now gathering head to hurry onward over obsta- 
cles, which, instead of impeding, serve, by their very agita- 
tion, to purify and quicken the current.”* Truth spreads 
little by little, and by diverse agencies and methods, never 
making its way nor achieving its conquests at a single bound. 
The mind can no more take in at once all the bearings of any 
great truth than the eye can take in at a glance the whole 
sky. Truth is infinite, admits of endless new applications to 
life, and never is completely expressed in any man or any 
church. It is generally apprehended and unfolded in frag- 
‘ments as men are prepared to receive and profit by it. Its 


‘4#North American Review, April, 1865, p. 884. 
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progress is seldom in a right line, or by regular, continuous, 
well-defined steps, but generally by irregular, fitful leaps and 
a sort of zigzag, oscillatory movement. Truth breaks on the 
mind as light on the world, first gilding a few mountain-tops, 
then slowly descending into the valleys, until at length it is 
everywhere diffused, and the whole world is illuminated. 

We, as a Christian sect, have, of necessity, changed our 
mode of defence, as our opponents have changed their mode 
of attack, as old controversies have been laid aside and new 
ones raised, as old truths have been placed in new lights and 
applied to altered circumstances and new conditions. All the 
world has been changing, even those who most loudly affirm 
that they have not changed at all. How was it possible for us 
to remain stationary and do our whole duty to the cause of 
truth when it is a new world in which our lot is cast, and our 
work in it very different from that which was given to our 
fathers todo! Our fathers did their work well, it is granted, 
but they could not see the ultimate consequences of their own 
labors, nor did they commit to us a work of mere servile imi- 
tation. No age is a repetition of any other. Every genera- 
tion is confronted with new trials, responsibilities and duties. 
What would be thought of an army which should learn 
nothing of new weapons of attack or new armor for defence, 
but should follow an unvarying routine, never changing its 
order‘of battle however attacked in front, flank, or rear, nor 
adapting its manceuvres to the movements of the enemy! 
Such a collection of imbeciles would soon be routed, and 
would deserve to be. If we content ourselves with imitating 
our fathers’ methods in circumstances essentially different, 
with running in the ruts of custom and tradition, and go on 
explaining parables, proving negatives, expending our strength 
in refuting exploded theories and attacking abandoned fortifi- 
cations we shall soon be numbered among the things that 
were. Our motto, like that of the old philosopher, must be 
“higher, forever higher,” never resting, never assuming that 
we have already attained, either are already perfect. For we 
know only in part, and we can prophesy only in part. “For 
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when and to whom,” asks Miss Greenwell, “ has the perfect 
circle of truth been visible? Certain portions of it seem 
always in the shade, though no portion can remain there long. 
It seems God’s will that earnest and faithful minded men 
should be continually, from age to age, bringing forth such 
fragments of it as have been fastened on their own minds in 
such strong and relatively undue prominence that they are 
constrained to present them to the world as they arise, where, . 
like plants set in the ground, with reference to fitness of clime 
and season they wither, but not before they have fructified 
and shed seed ; which, falling on a more prepared soil, brings 
forth fruit to perfection The design of the Almighty 
is like the vast cathedrals of old at which many generations 
of workmen were content to labor in succession, each helping 
to carry out some part of the magnificent plan, each building 
up some part of his life and strength into the mighty struc- 
ture, whose completion he eould never hope to witness.” ® 

Men prosper in their efforts for the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom in proportion, as they labor in Christ’s spirit, ear- 
nestly, faithfully, disinterestedly, and shrink from no moral 
duty which his truth enjoins, but apply that truth to the ben- 
efit of mankind. In a heavenly warfare only weapons of 
celestial temper will prosper. Should men hold a true and 
beautiful theory of religion merely or mainly for speculative 
or controversial purposes, the theory will soon become value- 
less and virtually false. ‘ Work out your own salvation with 
‘fear and trembling,” is the inspired injunction, and we may 
rest assured that there is no other salvation promised us on 
any lower terms, either here or hereafter. Are we, then, 
using our powers, opportunities, wealth and strength in mak- 
ing ourselves felt as an organized beneficent agency for the 
regeneration of the world, for the redress of all wrongs, the 
promotion of whatever is' just and right and will build up 
Christ’s kingdom of righteousness and peace in the earth? If 
so, then are we prospering indeed, whether we get a great 
_ hame among men or not; then are we prospering, whether we 
§ Patience of Hope, p. 166. 
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operate quietly through the leaven of truth and righteousness 
within the body of the Christian Church, or monopolize its 
offices and honors. At any rate, “no man is crowned except 
he strive lawfully.”” A church or sect which tampers with 
the weights and measures of the sanctuary, or hides its light, 
or is silent, inactive, neutral or indifferent in regard to any 
evil afflicting humanity, for the sake of self-aggrandizement, 
will repel sober, discerning, upright minds, and soon be super- 
seded by those more faithful to their trust, Continual reform 
and progress in the theory and practice of religion are the 
conditions fundamentally essential to the prosperity of a 
Christian Church. All fanatical innovation and _ bigoted 
attachment to things as they are, must be alike discarded 
from our policy; and putting on humility, eschewing all ser- 
vile imitation of our predecessors, forgetting the things which 
are behind, (dead traditions, dead controversies, dead works, ) 
and reaching unto the things which are before, let us press 
toward the mark of our high calling in Christ Jesus. 

Among those things which demand, and which are receiv- 
ing, increased attention among us, a very important place 
must be assigned to the organization of our forces for efficient 
and systematic work under the direction, or at any rate the 
lead, and following the example, of our General Convention, 
which now, at last, is constituted and officered for work. 

The materials for a building diseonnected and scattered 
about. are not a building, nor a substitute for one, nor can 
they answer any of the purposes of a building until they are 
fitly framed together. Water, diffused as vapor in the atmos- 
phere, needs to be organized into drops, gathered into rills, 
confined in wells, cisterns, aqueducts, and pipes, before it 
can be made really and practically available to the immediate 
uses of man. So believers in the Gospel of the Grace of God 
need to be well and compactly organized in order to work to 
the best effect on human society. ‘ 

Education is also a necessity for us. Christendom and the 
world ‘at large are to be moved effectually only by cultivated 
mind. We must educate our children for their duties and 
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for a high position in society if we mean they shall occupy 
such a position ; otherwise they will be distanced in the race by 
others who are educated. We must enlarge and extend our 
operations as our means increase, as our field of duty widens, 
letting our light shine in all ways, spending our strength for 
the evangelization of the world, applying to practical life the 
liberal, purifying and quickening principles of the Gospel. 
Organized work, education, spiritual culture, the application 
of the principles of the Gospel, positively and specifically, to 
the amelioration of human condition,—this is the. law, the 
necessity, and should be the motto of every Christian’s life. 

That we may take our rightful position before the world 
and exert our due influence upon it we must prosecute with 
energy our plans for founding, endowing, equipping and sus- 
taining our colleges and other seminaries of learning, and pat- 
ronize them liberally not only with good resolutions but with 
money and students. 

We can do it.. We shall doit. We have the means to do 
all this, as our people are unequivocally and gloriously show- 
ing ; and all that is necessary now is, that the want, the duty, 
the expediency, of acting and giving be duly set before our 
people. It is now pretty well understood that Christianity is 
not to be put by with fine and lofty professions, with lip-ser- 
vice, with theories of the ultimate perfection of the human 
race to be realized in some very distant future period; but 
that we are called upon now to become a peculiar people, zeal- 
ous of good works. For what end are we blessed with a 
redundance of God’s good gifts unless we bring forth an abun- 
dance of fruit? We are called upon to vindicate our right to 
be denominated liberal Christians by our fidelity to liberal 
and Christian principles, by our devotion to that form of 
Christianity which conflicts with no principle of reason or 
primitive instinct of the human soul; which is tolerant and 
humane; which satisfies the longing after perfected harmony 
in the moral aniverse ; which reflects no dishonor upon the 
Creator; which dees not cause the gentle currents of human 
sympathy and kindness to freeze to insensibility or revolt with 
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horror at the contemplation of the results of God’s plan of 
moral government, nor turn believers into stoics or savages in 
order to reconcile them to what contradicts at once the ideas 
of mercy and justice ; but which teaches us to make a fellow- 
creature’s wants, woes and welfare, our own, as members one 
of another. | 

If we might venture to suggest some specific reforms in our 
internal policy, we should fix upon three, viz.: 1st. A change 
in the conditions of admission into the ministry ; 2d. in the ten- 
ure of the pastoral office; and 3d, in the mode of organizing 
parishes or churches. 

1. The time is coming, though not, perhaps, already pres- 
ent, when no man should be ordained or licensed as a preacher 
among us except, in addition to good moral character, he 
shall have graduated from some College or Theological Semi- 
nary, and shall possess a certain prescribed degree of knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin. Why should this be required ? 
We answer, it is in order that the ministers of our faith may 
be prepared to stand on a level with their peers in their pro- 
fession, and be qualified for the work of interpreting, expound- 
ing and enforcing the religion of the’ Bible, from personal 
acquaintance with the original records of the Gospel history, 
with power, authority and effect ; and that they may be work- 
men that need not be ashamed. Good sense and integrity, we 
grant, are the prime requisites in a clergyman; but these 
alone will not answer in his case any more than in the professions 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering and Teaching; but there must 
be a specific preparation for his peculiar work, familiarity with 
the materials, the elements and the instruments with which he 
is to work. He ought to be thoroughly furnished with the 
knowledge appropriate to his calling, which is to be acquired 
only by early, long-continued and laborious application. He 
must not only have a love for the truth he has to teach, and 
for the work he has to do, but, to succeed well, to uphold the 
character, credit and influence of the ministry, to maintain 
his own self-respect and work with satisfaction to himself and 
with the highest efficiency and success when he comes in con- 
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‘tact with the educated clergy of other and older sects, and is 
called to lead in cultivated society, to take the supervision of 
schools, and to rule the Church of God wisely and well, he 
must also be learned in those branches which belong to his 
profession ; ie. if he would be saved froma thousand missteps 
and mortifications. How many young men of good native pow- 
ers and good purposes, conscientious and laborious, have we 
known to enter our ministry, and to leave it again after a few 
years for secular pursuits, upon one or another pretext, when 
one controlling, though it might be unacknowledged, reason 
for relinquishing the ministry was that they were never prop- 
erly educated for its peculiar work ; which lack of preparation 
operated as a fatal discouragement under the trials which 
they had to meet. To send an uneducated man into the min- 
istry, (i. e. one without a College education,) merely because 
he has grace and zeal, may do in rare and exceptional cases, 
but it is not doing the best thing that can be done, and it 
works badly asarule. It will answer when we can do no 
better, when there are no schools of our own, or no young 
men able to profit by them; but we now have schools under 
our patronage and control, and a young man fired with an 
enthusiastic love for the ministry, which is the first of all 
qualifications in importance, should rather wait and get the 
preparation he needs, before entering on the active duties of 
his office, than attempt to make up the deficiency afterwards ; 
because it is seldom possible to do that without a fatal strain 
upon the constitution and the early loss of health. Let it be 
understood that hereafter a classical education is requisite as 
a condition of ordination, and the knowledge of that fact 
would give a quickening impulse to the cause of education 
through our whole denomination, would at once elevate the 
character of our ministry, raise the standard of culture among 
us, give tone to our public teaching, secure us a footing and.a 
hearing where we are now unknown and our influence not at 
all.felt. “This fact being understood, young men would make 
their calculations accordingly from the first moment that they 
aspire to enter the ministry, and the mental discipline they 
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would gain, the probation they would undergo at College, 
would enable them to form a just estimate of their own powers 
and of their own fitness for the work of the minister. The 
experience and example of all the older sects in Christendom, 
Catholics, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Lutherans, Bap- 
tists and Methodists, are not to be safely ignored or disre- 
garded, in respect to the expediency and duty of educating 
our clergy. 

Provision is now fortunately made at our Theological School 
at Canton for the aid of indigent and deserving young candi- 
dates for the ministry, so that poverty is no longer an excuse 
for a young man’s rushing unprepared, unskilled, untrained 
into the most responsible of offices, where lack of education 
and culture is far more widely injurious than in any other 
occupation. The watch-maker’s spoiling a watch, the shoe- 
maker’s spoiling a shoe, or the lawyer’s spoiling an argument, 
is comparatively trifling and easily remedied, and an unskil- 
ful physician may be dismissed for one more competent, and 
‘no other person,—customer, client or patient—has any direct 
and special interest in the case. Not so with an incompetent 
or unfaithful clergyman. His office and function are public. 
His whole parish, church, society, are immediately and 
directly interested and affected, the whole public is interested 
as it is not, and cannot be, in the labors, influence and charac- 
ter of a private citizen. By a regular course of study and 
discipline for three or four years as a prerequisite to ordina- 
tion, a man has his feelings, tastes, habits of thought, purposes 
and aims all molded to the profession of a public religious 
teacher, and thus a professional enthusiasm is created and 
nourished that will operate as a safeguard against discourage- 
ment, and furnish resources upon which he can fall back and 
rely for assistance in many exigences of the ministerial life. 
Among those who have left our ministry to practice necrom- 
ancy and quackery among the spiritualists, so called, how few 
were more than novices in science, sciolists in theology, and 
smatterers in general literature! We want ministers for our 
destitute churches it is true, but we want men who are 
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acquainted with history, sound in the faith, of approved char- 
acter, who are thoroughly armed and equipped by previous 
training and culture for their work. And if we do not bend 
our energies to supply this want of trained and fit ministers 
we shall see our cause dwindle where it is now prosperous ; or 
at the best remain stationary, and so relatively lose ground, 
while other churches, provided with an educated ministry will 
advance and dispossess us of our present advantages. 

2. Another thing which seems to us of great importance is 
permanency in the pastoral relation, which can never be 
secured until the rule is adopted that every minister shall be 
settled during good behaviour, and that the connection shall 
not be dissolved by either party.except for good cause shown 
to the satisfaction of a mutual council, to be called, if de 
manded by either party, in case of a proposal to dissolve the 
connection. When such a just canon as that shall be in force 
in all our conventions there will be caution and prudence 
used both on the part of minister and people when a connec- 
tion is formed between them, and there will be some security 
for the exercise of justice, fairness and impartiality in forming 
and dissolving the connection, if the intervention cf a council 
and a public hearing are necessary to its formation and disso- 
lution. Then, an aggrieved minister or an aggrieved parish, 
(for such things have been and will be,) can have a hearing 
before a disinterested, impartial and friendly tribunal. Then, 
there will be some stability in the pastoral relation, a general 
improvement in the whole sphere of the pastoral office in 
times of political agitation, less frequent occasion of offence 
will be given, on the one side and on the other, than at pres- 
ent, with our loose system, or rather entire want of system, in 
the matter of pastoral settlements. It may be said, perhaps, 
that our proposed plan takes away all liberty of action. We 
deny that it infringes any liberty at all, except the liberty to 
do wrong. It simply proposes that pastors shall be carefully, 
conscientiously settled, and that a council shall be called in to 
witness and sanction the settlement, and that if either party 
desire it, he or they shall have a hearing, which is now denied 
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and often to the injury of the minister and the sacrifice of 
important principles, when, as sometimes happens, a few 
useasy and unscrupulous malcontents in a parish can com- 
mand a large pecuniary influence and get the control of, par- 
ish affairs. Our proposal is to do justice, to prevent injustice, 
to secure caution, to guard against misunderstanding, aliena- 
tion, discord and a constant change of pastors without good 
and sufficient reasons. 

3. Lastly, to complete and perfect our ecclesiastical policy 
and properly organize our strength, we need a uniform system 
of church organization, whereby approved believers in the 
common salvation may be everywhere gathered into churches 
with a definite constitution and be bound by uniform rules of 
discipline. Thus may the miscellaneous and heterogeneous 
mass of people now loosely held in a merely nominal and loose 
connection with our societies be brought into an orderly, effec- 
tive union and codperation, acknowledging ‘‘ One Lord, one 
Faith, one Baptism,” all “striving together for the faith of the 
(rospel,” “ for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ, till we all 
come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness 


of Christ.” (Phil. i. 27; Eph. iv. 5, 12, 18.) 


ARTICLE V. 


The Scenes in Eden not a Fall of Man. 


It is remarkable with what tenacity and vigor a theological 
error will maintain its position and influence when it has once: 
gained a lodging-place in the public mind. And nowhere do: 
we find a better illustration of this fact than in the history of 
that doctrine commonly known as “ The Fall of Man.” This: 
doctrine has been so long inculcated from the pages of the 
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catechism, and so often illustrated to the minds of the young 
by the pictures and rhymes of the ancient primer, that it 
seems to be incorporated into the religious belief of all classes 
of Christians. There may exist a difference of opinion in 
regard to the nature and extent of the consequences that fol- 
lowed the transgression of our first parents, but the common 
ground on which all religious sects appear to unite, and 
among them the Universalists, is, that it was actually a “Fall,” 
and productive of the most disastrous results to the whole 
human race. To say nothing in particular of what may be 
termed the orthodox view of the subject, which is marked by 
the most gross and palpable absurdities, there is a certain 
modification of this theory of the “ Fall” adopted by those 
holding a more rational form of Christianity, and which is 
thought to be consistent and truthful. This more modified 
form in which the doctrine is held, and which, perhaps, may 
be the general conception at the present day, is, that Adam, 
previous to his disobedience, occupied a very elevated position 
as a physical, intellectual and moral being, that, indeed, in all 
the elements and qualities which go to form a true and noble 
manhood, he was complete and perfect; perfect in knowledge, 
holiness and happiness, having all his powers and affections 
fully developed, and in every respect raised almost to an 
angelic condition. But when he reached forth and plucked 
the forbidden fruit, it is supposed that he fell\from this lofty 
eminence in virtue, holiness and bliss, from this state of moral 
and spiritual perfection into the depths of ignorance, suffering 
and degradation. And in consequence of their fall it is also 
believed that the human race has been put back an indefinite 
number of ages in the path of progress and development, man 
has lost the image in which he was first created, and as a phy- 
sical, intellectual and moral being, he is immeasurably below 
the position occupied by our first parents in the garden of 
Eden. In perfect logical harmony with this view there follows 
another idea of almost universal belief, which is, that the sal- 
vation wrought by Christ implies the restoration of the race 
to that condition which Adam enjoyed when he first came 
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from the hands of his Maker, the recovery of that moral estate 
which he lost by Adam’s transgression, or, in other words, the 
return of man to his original and primeval condition. 

Now while it may be considered as somewhat bold and pre- 
sumptuous to question an idea which has been so long en- 
grafted upon the prejudices, and so strongly interwoven into 
the religious texture, of man, yet we think we may say with 
safety that almost any person, on a careful and candid exam- 
ination of this subject, will be surprised to find, either in rev- 
elation or reason, so little evidence in support of the theory 
that the events which transpired in the garden of Eden, are 
to be regarded as a “ Fall;” as placing the race on a lower 
plane of physical, intellectual or moral life than they occupied 
in the person of Adam previous to the occurrence of these 
events. The Bible certainly does not even offer a hint in sup- 
port of such a theory. Nowhere upon its pages is it taught 
or implied that Adain was created with all his powers and fac- 
ulties completely developed; that when he first came from the 
hands of his Maker, he possessed all the qualities and attri- 
butes of manhood in their full growth, perfection and beauty. 
In no part of the inspired volume do we mect with the expres- 
sion or phrase “ Fall of Man,” or anything similar to it. And 
in no place do we find it declared that the work of redemption 
through Christ is the restoration of man to his primeval 
condition. On the contrary, it asserts that “the creature was 
made subject to vanity ;” that his original constitution was 
- frail, mortal and imperfect, exposed to evil, temptation, sin 
and death. And turning to the book of Genesis, where the 
whole history of this supposed “ Fall” is recorded, we fail to 
discover in the account that anything occurred particularly 
disastrous to the race, or even to Adam, or that human nature 
really “ fell” in consequence of the transactions therein men- 
tioned. Comparing the condition of Adam in a physical, 
intellectual or moral respect, prior to his plucking the forbid- 
den fruit, with the results that followed after, we look in vain 
for any absolute, retrograde movement or relapse from that 
coudition. 
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On the other hand, the ground we would assume and de- 
fend in this article, in regard to the subject, is directly the 
reverse. The more rational way of dealing with this matter, 
and one which better accords with the facts of history, the 
philosophy of the human mind, and the methods of Divine 
providence with man, we believe, is, that man, instead of hav- 
ing fallen or gone backwards from the position in which the 
Jreator first placed him, has really advanced and gone up- 
wards. The human race is to-day more elevated, presents 
nobler types of an enlightened and vigorous manhood, a 
clearer and broader moral consciousness, a higher spiritual 
development, and drinks at more and sweeter fountains of 
delight than ever existed in the pristine or early paradisiacal 
state. In proof of this statement we need not go beyond the 
record in Genesis. Let us approach this record and see what 
light it throws upon the condition of man before and after his 
*“ Fall,” as it is termed. 


1. Notice his condition as a physical being. Admitting 
that the account was literally true, and the penalty of disobe- 
dience physical toil and labor, and that, in consequence of it, 
man was compelled to procure his daily bread by the sweat of 
his brow — and in such case did he in any sense experience a 
“Fall”? Is physical exertion and toil an evil? Is there 
anything degrading or alarming in being placed under the ne- 
cessity of laboring with brain or hands for the means of sup- 
porting physical health and life? The most Orthodox Chris- 
tian does not believe that there is. Labor is regarded by ev- 
ery thoughtful person as one of the greatest blessings of hu- 
man life, and a mighty agent in the work of civilization, ma- 
terial growth and happiness. Poets sing the praises of labor ; 
preachers speak of it as-divine; physicians recommend it as 
an antidote to disease; and statesmen often tell us that the 
greatness and prosperity of a people depends upon their indus- 
try and activity. The physical organization of man itself 
shows that he was intended for labor. That organization is 
composed of bones, sinews, muscles, nerves; and a right and 
healthy action can be secured only by exercise and toil. 
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We may possibly imagine a state of things where man would 
never be required to make any effort, either of his bodily or 
mental powers; where the earth would yield her increase in 
spontaneous abundance ; where the seasons would be delicate- 
ly and delightfully tempered to all the physical senses; where 
the frosts of winter would never chill, nor the scorching heats 
of summer depress; where man would never feel the pressing 
hand of want; but where year after year his condition would 
be perfect idleness, luxury and repose. We might conceive of 
such a state as this. But would it be on the whole a blessing 
to man? Would it be more productive of manly virtues, robust 
health, and pure happiness, than a condition of care and trial ? 
A little reflection must convince us that a condition of labor, 
a condition where there are duties to perform, fatigues to en- 
duie, responsibilities to bear, is far more favorable to the in- 
terests of the race than a state of indolence and inactivity. 

Now if this “ Fall of man” created this necessity for labor, 
introdtfced man from a state of ease and idleness, and placed 
him in surroundings where he was compelled to put forth his 
latent energies, and bring into action his physical or intellec- 
tual powers, it must be plain that such. a change was for the 
better. Considering, therefore, the consequences which re- 
sulted to the physical nature of man from his experience in 
the garden of Eden, we cannot certainly regard them as a 
curse, but rather a blessing. It was an advance upon the old 
state of things, a step forwards, into a more active, vigorous, 
and efficient life. 

2. The account does not represent that in an intellectual 
point of view the results that followed the conduct of our first 
parents in their Eden state was a fall from a higher to a lower 
condition. We do not discover that any particular or perma- 
nent injury was done to their intellectual faculties, that they 
descended to an inferior mental plane of thought or life. But 
it does appear from the record that intelligence was conveyed 
to their understandings, and light broke upon their vision on 
certain matters, where only darkness and ignorance had before 
prevailed. The tree of which they were forbidden to partake, 
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was the “tree of knowledge of good and evil.” And again, 
“The Lord God said, Behold the man has become as one of 
us, to know good and evil.” Still again, “ When the woman 
saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant 

to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, she 
’ took of the fruit thereof and did eat.” These passages cer- 
tainly indicate that in an intellectual respect, our first parents 
were benefited rather than injured by partaking of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. They were made 
wise; they became as gods, to know good and evil; and im- 
portant information in regard to certain things was communi- 
cated to their minds. And they could not have had an expe- 
rience of this character without some decided. gain as intellec- 
tual beings. New discoveries must have increased their 
knowledge, given a wider grasp to thought, and greater 
strength and discipline to the intcllect. 

Following then, the letter and spirit of the record, we find 
it fails to give any support to the theory that man wis put 
backwards intellectually in the scale of being by the events 
that transpired in his early Paradise state. It is not within 
the province of this article to point out particularly the mean- 
ing of these events, the nature of Adam’s transgression, or 
what the tree of the knowledge of good and evil precisely de- 
noted. Our purpose is simply to attempt to show that what- 
ever they might have been, whatever hidden spiritual truth 
might have been concealed in the allegory, it does not by any 
rational interpretation convey the idea of a * Fall.”” And cer- 
tainly so far as the mental powers of man were concerned, 
they could not have suffered any derangement or relapse. 
The drift of the language shows the effect to have been other- 
wise. 

3. Let us note the consequences that befell the first repre- 
sentatives of the race as moral beings. The penalty that was 
attached to the command they disobeyed, was that in the. day 
that they eat thereof they should surely die. This penalty 
was speedily executed. They died to a state of innocence and 
peace. This is admitted. But taking a comprehensive glance 
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at all the results, we shall find that there was no small amount 
of good connected with this evil, and much light and hope to 
spring out of this moral darkness and disappointment. The con- 
dition in which Adam ‘and Eve were placed could hardly have 
entitled them to the rank of morally accountable beings. 
They had, in the highest sense, no clear moral ideas, percep- 
tions, or impressions. They knew nothing from experience of 
right or wrong, good or evil. They felt no sense of moral re- 
sponsibility. Conscience was lying dormant and inactive. 
They were like children playing in childish simplicity on the 
great bosom of Nature, without moral consciousness and ig- 
norant of moral relations and dangers. Their enjoyment was 
the enjoyment of children at their sports and pastimes. It 
was not that profound calm, and perpetual delight that springs 
from ‘an enlightened, elevated moral sentiment and moral ex- 
perience ; that comes from a sense of duties performed, from 
evil overcome, from conscience awakened, from spiritual con- 
flict and trial. : 

It would not have been desirable, then that this first human 
pair should continue in this state of moral babyhood. It is 
evident that something was. necessary to be done in order to 
educate their moral sense, to give them moral experience, to 
awaken into activity their spiritual faculties, to stir and move 
their religious nature, to teach them.their duties and their re- 
lation t6 their Maker and to the world in which they were 
placed. But without a law of some kind, there could be no 
such thing as sin, or a knowledge of good or evil, or sense of 
moral accountability, or even conscience itself. The Creator 
might not have given any law, or imposed any command upon 
Adam and Eve. In sucha case they never could have become 
sinners. But God did not see fit to do this. He chose rather 
to make’a law, constitute man an accountable being, and thus 
to place him in a state of moral conflict where he would be 
called to confront moral danger, enemies, and obstacles. The 
result which would naturally: follow: from: such a state of things, 
and the result which the Creator. evidently intended should 
follow, was that.in wrestling-with these. spiritual adversaries, 
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man would develop and discipline his higher and nobler facul- 
ties, and call into action the slumbering forces of his moral 
nature. 

We have no desire to discuss here the question of the ori- 
gin of evil, or to follow the intricate windings of any tetaphys- 
ical labyrinth ; nor is it necessary. It is very evident that 
there can be no hero without a battle; no increase of moral 
strength without moral resistence ; no toughening of spiritual 
sinews without spiritual effort; no noble endeavor, nor virtu- 
ous resolve, nor divine courage without the elements of antag- 
onism to oppose and subdue. And while we cannot on strict 
moral grounds justify the disobedient act of our first parents, 
yet it is certain that this act brought them into a new condi- 
tion, awakened new powers, imparted new views, and kindled 
new hopes in their moral being. By suffering the penalty of 
their transgression they gained experience, they acquired a 
knowledge of right and wrong, a deeper sense of their accoun- 
tability to divine law, and of their moral relations to God. 
And if these results followed, it cannot be said that they per- 
manently took any retrograde step in the march of human 
progress. It was only like the fall of an unskilful child, in 
learning to walk, which enlarges his’ experience, shows him 
where the danger lies, and makes him more careful of his 
steps. , 

But whatever might have been the nature of tho8e conse- 
quences that befell our first parents as individuals, there is no 
reason for believing that the events which transpired in the 
garden, taken in all their bearings upon the general progress 
and happiness of the whole race, were absolutely a retrograde 
movement. We may deplore the present condition of human- 
ity, with all its crimes, wrongs and sufferings, but we seriously 
maintain that even this condition is far paeferable to that state 
in which Adam and Eve were placed when they first came 
from the forming hands of the Creator. Had there been no 
such thing as moral or physical evil the whole human family 
would have been irretrievably consigned to a state of perpetual 
moral and physical infancy. There would have existed no oc- 
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casion for the use or development of any of their powers or 
faculties; and morally and physically they would have re- 
mained in a condition of perpetual weakness and imbecility. 

Now it would seem that there can be little hesitation in 
choosing between such a condition, and. one in which moral 
evil was represented, but out of which there sprung at the same 
time some of the noblest elements of life, attainments, achieve- 
ments, victories which dignify and glorify human character. 
Sin may indeed be dark and fearful to contemplate, but on 
this dark background there shines in resplendent lustre the 
most beautiful of the moral graces, such as love, patience, 
charity, trust, faith, and hope. In the possession and cultiva- 
tion of these virtues and graces, man, we believe, has immea- 
surably advanced from the position occupied by Adam. ‘The 
world has gone forward, and not backward. There is more 
manhood in man, more of manly thoughts, life, action. in the 
race to-day, than was éver reached by the inhabitants of 
Eden. 

4. But perhaps the strongest and most philosophical rea- 
son for believing that the primeval state of man was not a very 
highly elevated or enlightened state, is, that, so far as we have 
any knowledge, everything, whether it pertains to Nature or 
to man, the blade of grass, or the human soul, is governed by 
alaw of advancement. The works and dealings of Divine 
Providence have no backward tendencies. In the universal 
empire of creation everything starts from small beginnings, 
and moves steadily forward, following a uniform law of growth 
and development. Everything has its infant state, and must 
pass through different stages of advancement before it arrives 
at maturity or perfection. 

Now this idea that represents the first man of our race as 
starting into existence with all his powers, moral, intellectual, 
and physical, in a state of the highest vigor, development, and 
glory, is directly at war with this law of growth. And it has 
no parallel among the works of the Creator. Besides, it is 
impossible from the nature of the constitution of man. The 
energies and affections of man are improved and enlarged only 
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by cultivation and discipline ; they are strengthened and ele- 
vated only by a process of education. They cannot then, from 
their nature, spring all at once, Minerva-like, into a condition 
of perfection. Whatever Adam and Eve might have been 
physically, whether large or small of stature, it is evident that 
as intellectual and moral beings, they must have been, when 


first created, like all other human beings that are born into 
the world, mere infants. It was just as necessary that their 
mental and moral faculties should pass through a process of 


discipline and education before they could be improved and 


invigorated, as it is that the same work should be done for 
any person at the present day. If, then, the race is governed 
by this law of progress which enters into all things, we may 
expect that it has advanced from the point where the first hu- 


man pair stood ; that it has gained in knowledge, in intellect- 


ual force and moral development under the accumulated ex- 
perience and culture of all past generations. This we believe 
to be the case. And it is only by adopting this view that we 


preserve a harmony between all the Creator’s works and move- 
ments in the empire of Nature and Mind. 


Under the government of God, all things. advance, and evil 
itself is made subservient to the grand work of human cul- 


ture and growth. Humanity moves forward towards God and 
not backward to the infant beginnings of the race. The gold- 


en age is in the future, and not in the past. The highest per- 
fection and glory of man is not to be found in his childhood 


state, but in that period of the coming ages when he has 


reached the full maturity, elevation and vigor of all his powers 


and affections. And the work of restoration is not taking him 
back to the position where he first started, in his early help- 


lessness and ignorance, but is carrying him forward towards 


Christ the second Adam, who represents the complete fulness 
and stature of a divine manhood. 





THE UNITY OF FAITH. 


ArTIcLeE VI. 


The Unity of Faith. 


To a casual observer, the world, with its multiplicity of sects 
and diversity of religious ideas, presents a singular and per- 
plexing spectacle. Heathen and Mohammedan, Jew and 


Christian, seem jumbled together in defiance of all known law 
in hopeless confusion. Jehovah, Alla, Tien, Bramha, and 
many others—the powerful creative deities of the several 
faiths, with their devotees— throng the scene. Heathenism, 


with its idols, controls at least three-fourths of the population 


of the globe. Mohammedanism, with its Prophet and Koran, 


moulds the faith of one hundred and fifty millions. Judaism, 
with its synagogue and ritual worship, proud of its descent 
from Abraham, and tenacious of life and personality beyond 


parallel, numbers little more than six millions. Christianity, 


with its New Testament and Cross, torn and rent with an hun- 
dred clashing sectarisms, but gradually pushing to the wall all 
opposition, nominally bestows its patronymic upon the remain- 


der. From every quarter of the earth’s surface, and from ev- 


ery religious fold rises the sound of tumult and war. No sect 
is exempt from controversy ; and even unbelief, that denounces 
all sects as injurious and illegitimate, finds it absolutely im- 


possible to maintain a unity of denial. In truth, the negative 


is as greatly divided and distracted as the affirmative ! 
Is it at all singular, in this state of things, that unbelief 
should seem to perceive its opportunity and endeavor to make- 


the most of it? Always on the lookout for a stumbling-block, 


an excuse, or a weapon of assault, it finds one suited to its pur- 

pose in diversity of religious faith. It makes sectarianism:a 

prime objection to Christianity as an ultimate and authoritative 

religion. Denying the Christian thesis, it pleads in bar thereof 

the disputes of Christians. The old-fashioned Deist; the 

modern Rationalizing Deist ; the Harmonial Philosopher, the 
NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. 6 
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Nothingarian ; the mere Moralist, who, assuming the Christian 
name, is nevertheless infidel to all that that name implies ; these, 
and numerous other branches of unbelief, with singular una- 
nimity, urge sectarian divinity against any assumption, for 
Christianity as “a perfect rule, both of Faith and Practice ;” 
as final guide and master of the soul, How can a system of 
religion be true, they ask, that produces diversity instead of 
unity ? that furnishes no certain guide or light to those who 
propose to receive it ?—whose commentators and expounders 
are at loggerheads about the Book on which they predicate 
their faith? If God has made a special revelation of himself, 
why was it not given to all men with unmistakable definite- 
ness? Is it not evident that the mere matter and form of be- 
lief are of little consequence ? that the main thing is a teach- 
able spirit, a clear conscience, and untrammeled reason ? 
‘Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 
“ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” 

Unbelief thus queries—has ever queried since the struggle 
between itself and Christianity began. Thus it makes up and 
presents its problem ; and we do not mean to deny, in a certain 
sense, its legitimacy and force. Such questions are not with- 
out point. It is readily admitted that, at first blush, sectari- 
anism does seem to lie squarely against the assertion of ulti- 
mate unity, and to antagonize certain other truths generally 
aceepted by the reason ; but we will venture the assertion here 
in the outset, that a careful investigation of the sectarian pro- 
blem will discover the action of fixed laws, that have ever 
been, and now are pushing men forward, not only to a unity of 
spirit, but absolutely, also, to what is necessarily precedent 
thereto, unity of faith. The following considerations seem to 
justify this assertion : — 

1. Justly interpreted, sectarianism means PROGRESS - 
means UNITY. It means that the soul is in a state of growth 
— that it is focalizing — that it is gradually attaining concrete 
results, and by a splendid reduction, through the laws of diver- 
sity, evolving from discord harmony, and “ growing up into 
Him in all things, who is the head even Christ.” 
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Evidently, we are moving in one of two directions: from 
the center to the circumference, or from the circumference to 
the center. It is either greater diversity, or greater unity. 
The first would result in Atheism, and in the extinction of all 
spiritual ideas ; and, finally, through anarchy, in the destruc- 
tion of the race. For the preservation of the race hinges on 
a spiritual center, towards which it is ever moving — con- 
sciously or unconsciously — and from which if for a moment 
detatched, it would absolutely perish. The second, by a nec- 
esary sequence, would result in unity. One of these conclu- 
sions is certainly unavoidable. Can we doubt which is the 
true one ? 

When the religions of the world were few — being com- 
prehended in, perhaps, three grand divisions— unity of 
faith was impossible. Hither division was too ponderous to be 
easily managed. The Divine policy, therefore, was to break 
them up.into almost numberless parties and fragments, know- 
ing well enough that, eventually, the gold of truth would run 
clear from the dross of sectarian diversity. Each new offshoot 
from the sectarian tree always results from the perception of 
some phase or fragment of the ultimate or central truth. Di- 
versity of opinion is begotten of ever increasing intuition ; 
of a better perception. of truth consequent on ever advancing 
intelligence ; of dim foreshadowings of destiny, resulting from 
the involuntary growth and enlargement of the spirit. The 
night is unconscious that day lies trembling on the horizon 
verge of the world, until its blushes burn along the casement 
bars of the morning. Without clock-stroke or watchman-cry, 
we know not how goes the night; but there are always ad- 
vanced thoughtful souls, open to every intimation of truth cir- 
cumambient around them, who realize that humanity is mak- 
ing progress, that though its antagonisms are many and fierce, 
on a higher plane than that occupied by the rough and tumble 
of ignorance and selfishriess, its best spirits can unite and find 
rest. The best men in all denominations to-day, can cordial- 
ly meet and shake hands on a common platform ; if not abso- 
lutely touching and harmonizing at all points, yet certainly at 
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this: God is the Father of all spirits; all men are brethren ; 
God will never cease to work for the best good of the crea- 
tures He saw cause to create! Sectarianism thus ever gnaws 
its own heart, and is gradually destroying itself. The multi- 
plication of sects saps its life and secures its extinction. 

2. But, in another respect, sectarianism intimates that abso- 
lute truth exists somewhere; that it is attainable; that the 
race is going steadily forward to receive it. The rivers that 
vein a great continent, proclaim an ocean that receives them. 
to its bosom. The agitation of atoms indicates unitary results 
on a larger scale. The impalpable nebula is, by ages of spiral 
movement, condensed into a glorious world. Itis thus that 
mankind rises from barbarism into the civilization and enlight- 
enment of Christian day. The historic epochs of the human 
race, however dark and sorrowful, are flecked all through with 
prophetic light ; and the agitations of opinion, “ the conflict 
of ages,” point unmistakably to one end. Somewhere, in the 
very nature of things, there must be consummation! It can- 
not be the destiny of immortal souls to roll forever the stone 
of truth up the steep of progress with no definite prospect of 
reaching the summit. Attainment is certainly possible. Of 
this we cannot doubt. Men everywhere act upon this impres- 
sion, and in atkdusand ways have demonstrated its truth. 
Science, in its every department, illustrates it. The whole 
busy round of every-day life is supported and helped forward 
by the attainment that daily and nightly cheers and closes its 
labors; and this, n truth, is the mainspring of that ceaseless 
movement that pours the song of labor, in every conceivable 
key, around the world. Inspired with the conviction that 
complete and satisfactory results are possible, how many truths 
have been plucked from the hitherto unknown, firmly estab- 
lished and practically applicd. How many laws have been de- 
veloped, and how many principles made clear; and the hu- 
man mind, encouraged by what has been accomplished, is still 
sweeping on, confident that there is yet much to be discovered 
and many things to be revealed ; that what is lacking will, in 
due time, be supplied ; that the glass through which we now 
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see darkly will ultimately be broken, and the veil spread over 
all nations be taken away ! 

8. It is a great feature of Christianity that it promises at 
tainment; and, what is especially to be noticed, it promises 
attainment in those spheres that do not lie open to the formu- 
las of scientific investigation. ‘‘ Come unto me and ye shall 
find rest to your souls,” is an invitution that promises com- 
pleteness. ‘“‘ We who have believed,” says an apostle, ‘“ do 
enter into rest.” “ Believing, we rcjoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.” The New Testament echoes with such as- 
surances from beginning to end. Indeed, it is a distinguish- 
ing feature of the New Dispensation that it encourages men 
to effort and allures them on with the promise and prospect of 
satisfactory and complete results. Nor is it anywhere so much 
as intimated in the New Testament that the world shall ulti- 
mately find rest and peace in unity of spirit and diversity of 
faith. And such intimation, if given, would certainly be un- 
true; for unity of spirit can only come from unity of faith! 
“Do men gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles ?” 
Be sure the spiritual grapes of the kingdom of God do not 
grow on the poisonous thorn-trees of error ! 

4, There is somewhere then, we may confidently affirm, so 
far as the great and essential outlines of truth are concerned, 
an end ; and we have been swept by the tides of sectarian ag- 
itation and progress upon its coasts. Our business now is to 
make attainment complete — to explore and fill up the outline 
and make the truth in our hands practical; and the task is 
not one we cannot perform. The achievements of the past 
should encourage us. The future opens with every sign of 
invitation and promise, and the Ararat of truth lifts its head 
above the waters an unshaken sign of hope. The sails that 
dot the horizon round, and a thousand more that lie out of 
sight beyond its verge, are the wo1ld’s faiths seeking anchor- 
age and port. Some are provided with compass and chart ; 
some have no guide but the north star of God set in the hu- 
man soul; but all are destined ultimately to reach the ap- 
pointed and desired haven ; to come, as says the great Paul; 
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‘To the UNITY OF THE FAITH, and of the KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
Son oF Gop, unt» a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ. That we henceforth be no 
more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about by every 
wind of doctrine: but speaking the truth in love, may grow 
up into him in all things, which is the head, even Christ.” 

But unbelief comes forward again, armed with doubts and 
objections, and demands how we are to know the ultimate ro- 
ligion that God has revealed? If, indeed, the religious opin 
ions of the world are gradually focalizing around some com- 
mon center, invested with supernatural powers of attraction, 
in what direction shall we look forit? If there be but one 
true faith meant for all mankind, which is it? Is it already 
in the world, or are we to expect a revelation of it in the fu- 
ture ? : 

It is sometimes further guestioned : —Is there not ground 
for supposing that all the different religions, and not one only, 
may be the legitimate procact of that faith which is so essen- 
tial a part of the constitution of man? Have we not reason 
to conclude that Christianity, instead of being a Revelation, 
has its root in the heart and intellect as much as any other 
system? May we not expect that in time it will lose all its 
‘merely theological characteristics, and survive at last only in 
some great ideas of what is good and beautiful, in some excel- 
lent maxims of life, and in a few moral principles more or 
less common to the religions of the world? ‘‘ Notions of this 
kind are often entertained ; but it is certain that while we en- 
tertain them it is impossible that we can with sound hearts 
and clear consciences, seek to convert and evangelize the 
world.” It has been well said that the danger of such notions 
lies in their vagueness. They are as substanceless as fog or 
moonshine, and cannot be condensed so as to exert any posi- 
tive power for good upon mankind ; and yet the question they 
suggest, How are we to know the true religion ?— is a fair - 
one, and deserves serious attention. With brevity we will en- 
deavor to answer it. 

- 1. Truths and principles must exist somewhere in complete- 
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ness. It cannot be the case, nor is it at all consistent with fact, 
that there is no such thing as a complete principle or a whole 
and perfect truth. We do not, to be sure, gain everything at 
each step we advance, but it is not to be denied that we gain 
something. Time, experience, study, help both the race and 
the individual forward toward the goal. And what we gain is 
not a mere fragment always. Now and then we attain com- 
pleteness, and with respect to some particular truth often 
grasp the whole. And in this is the encouragement we have 
to persevere. The knowledge that we are gaining ground and 
making solid progress is very encouraging, and very precious. 
It is this that makes civilization possible. The attainment of 
principles and truths that survive all practical tests and live 
through every trial, assures the capitalist in the risk of capital 
in various manufacturing enterprises; the agriculturalist in 
heavy outlays, and in the risk of much precious seed, and jus- 
tifies him in entertaining hopes of profitable results. Indeed, 
it is a positive fact that the discovery of undeniable principles, 
and the attainment of demonstrated truths, together with the 
knowledge of their applications, keeps up the activity and 
movement of the world. This, perhaps, more than anything 
else, gives zest and freshness to life, and wreathes its horizon 
with immortal hopes. And it is not alone the truth that was 
born to-day that does this; but often the old truth and the 
old principle, in ancient times but dimly perceived, but in later 
times fully developed and applied. The world’s property in 
truth is not a mass of mere fragments or rubbish ; but, among 
much rubbish, truths that have stood the test of ages and will 
stand forever. The possibility, therefore, of attaining whole- 
ness and completeness of particular truths, we shall take the 
liberty to regard as demonstrated. 

2. But the truth that saves the soul, and to which every 
knee shall bow and every tongue confess ; which shall reduce 
40 harmony all souls, and unitize both intellect and intuition 
on a common plane is not, we are bound to affirm, discovera- 
ble by the reason. It is reached through two processes: 
First, through Revelation ; and secondly, through rational and 
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sensational perception of fitness and adaptation. Reason, un- 
aided, can do little or nothing towards the attainment of spir- 
itual truth that is practically serviceable and satisfactory. In 
spiritual matters it is a very blind guide. As a spiritual dis- 
coverer, it is worthless. A few facts at this point, are wor- 
thy of notice : — 

1. There was never a man known who hada correct idea of 
God without being taught it. Whole sects of philosophers 
have denied the very being of God, and have died martyrs to 
Atheism ;— Vaninus, Jordanes, Mahomet Effendi, and oth- 
ers. } 

2. What instance can be found in history of any nation that 
emerged from Atheism or Idolatry into the knowledge and 
adoration of the one true God without the assistance of Reve- 
lation? The aboriginal Americans, the Africans, the Tartars, 
and others, have had time enough, one would think, to find 
out the true idea of God; and yet after five thousand years 
improvements, and the full exercise of reason, they have got 
no further in their progress towards the true religion than the 
worship of stocks, stones, and devils!. How many thousand 
years must be allowed to these nations to reason themselves 
into the true religion ?? 

Nor have our native Americans — to say nothing of several 
other races —succeeded perfectly in demonstrating the use- . 
lessness of Revelation. They have not as yet given any hope- 
ful promise of a high degree of moral and intellectual culture, 

1 See Edward’s Works, vol. 7. 

2 A gentleman, long resident on the Guinea coast, thus describes the natural devel- 
opment and the moral progress of the native African: ‘ They believe in a superior 
power that may be successfully invoked through gree-grees and fetiches, but which is 
generally obstinate or mischievous. It is their idea that the good are rewarded after 
death by transformation iuto some favorite animal. A sense of shame and modesty 
seems altogether unknown or disregarded.’’ Describing a scene which he witnessed, 
after a native battle, he says: “ Jen-ken’s wife—a corpulent wench of forty-five — 
dragged along the ground, by a single limb, the slimy corpse of an infant ripped alive 
from its mother’s womb. As her eyes met those of her husband the two friends yelled 
forth a shout of mutual joy, while the lifeless babe was tossed in the air and caught as 
it descended on the point of a spear. Then came the refreshment in the shape of rum, 
powder, and blood, which was quaffed by the brutes till they reeled off, with linked 


hands, in a wild dance around the pile of victims.” 
Captain Canot, p 384. 
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founded on natural development! A friend at my side as- 
sures me that he saw in the Northwest, two years ago, a com- 
pany of Indians eat the heart of a prisoner, after having ter- 
ribly tortured him by mutilation ! 

8. There is no natural religion at all conformable to the rea- 
son but where Christianity has been planted. In every place 
else, religion has no comformity with reason .or truth. It is 
strange that natural light should be so clear and abundant, 
and yet moral darkness so great? Had the world been Chris- 
tian for ages past, no doubt unbelief would have insisted that 
all.the stories told, either in sacred or profane history, of the 
horrible forms of religion in ancient times, were forged by 
Christian priests to make the world think a Revelation neces- 
sary ! 3 

Clearly, then, true religion in which all can unite, and which 
shall save the world, is not discoverable by the reason. Reve- 
lation is a necessity. Even Plato says in his Phedon: ‘“ We 
ought to lay hold of the strongest arguments for this doctrine,” 
i. e., immortality, “that either ourselves or others can suggest 
tous. If both ways prove ineffectual, we must, however, put 
up with the best proofs we can get till some promise or revela- 
tion shall clear up the point to us!”? We have such promise ~ 
and revelation in the Bible; and, what is of greater impor- 
tance, a system of truth in every respect precisely such as the 
world needs. We submit the following statements in proof: 

1. Christ, the central figure of Revelation, was a perfect 
character, and in the manner of his life and death “left us 
an example that we should follow his steps.” To live as 
Christ lived would be, as men everywhere confess, the perfec- 
tion of living. No higher approval of a life can be conceived 
than to say it was Christ-like. In Jesus Christ we have hu- 
man character in its ultimates. Beyond it there is nothing! 

2. The instruction Revelation gives for the production of such 
a character is perfect. The way to be Christ-like is made 
plain. Men who live as the Bible bids men live are sure to be 
good and happy. The supports of religion, and the ornaments 
and conservative forces of the social state, are the men and 


8 Deism Revealed, quoted by Edwards. 
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women who, to-day, are sanctified by the truth and molded by 


the spirit of Christianity. Christ’s character was not super- 
human, but its power is greater than that of any other char- 
acter living or dead. For eighteen centuries the world has 
been building upon it the superstructure of its future great- 


ness ; and it is a truth not to be controverted, that the excel- 


lencies of character and life, developed by men not really nor 
nominally Christian, are, in whatever age or country, or un- 
der whatever circumstances, the natural and harmonious 
growth of the religion of the Bible and the example of Jesus 


. ¢ . . . . 
Christ. When Confucius enunciated the negative side of the 
Golden Rule, he neutralized it by recommending and justify 
ing assassination. The recommendation had its basis, of 
course, in the character of Confucius. But Christ was con- 


sistent with himself, and never neutralized one injunction by 


another. Perfection of character, therefore, is a result of the 
Christian religion, and of no other! 

3. Revelation solves every spiritual problem we are con- 
cerned to understand, and sets before the world a clear state- 


ment of ultimate truth. It contains the promise referred to 
by Plato. It says plainly, man is immortal, and it assures us 
of our angelhood in the Immortal Life. It reveals one God, 
one Father, one Brotherhood, one Savior, Immortality, a Spir- 
it World, and the ultimate deliverance of the whole creation 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God. These are ultimate truths. Beyond them it is 


impossible for any man or spirit to go. And we boldly assert 
that the Bible contains every truth which any sect, whether of 
philosophers, moralists, or Christians, now holds and propo- 
gates. 


What more? Can any one go beyond this? Can the same 
facts, or anything like them, be urged in behalf of any other 
system before the world?® A perfect character —a perfect 


4 See Huc’s Travels in Thebit. 

5 “ Let him (Celsus) instance in any one person, if he can, who ever gave such use- 
ful precepts to the world as our blessed Savior has left on record, and taught them a 
doctrine which had as great a virtue to reform the manners of men, as that which ac- 
companied the successful preaching of the gospel.”’ 

Origen against Celsus, Book II. p 22. 
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life —a system of truth suited to produce such a character 


and life—our longings for immortality satisfied —duty and 
destiny perfectly revealed, and the way to happiness, both in 
this life and in the life to come, made so plain that the way- 
faring man, though a fool, need not err therein! It is be- 


cause of this fitness and adaptation to men’s wants — this per- 
fection of fitness and adaptation —that the Bible is what it 


claims to be, a special revelation from God. It rightfully, 
therefore, commands the reason and assumes authority over 
the soul, and no one has aright to reject it. Indeed, if the 


view we have here taken be true, it cannot be rejected save at 
the peril of the soul. This first. If you have any other 


truth, we neither fear nor forbid it; but this first of all and 
in preference to all. All else can be of no avail until con- 


firmed and approved by an authoritative revelation ; and in 


the nature of things, submission to such revelation cannot de- 
pend on inclination, nor on natural conscience, nor be deter- 
mined by the uncertain fluctuations of the will. Two facts 
prove this : — 

1. Conscience is a power, but it is a blind power, and has no 
certain intuitive sense of the right. In all cases, Faith is its 
regulator. If a man has correct views of God, and man, and 
duty, he will have a correct conscience ; but not otherwise. But 
Faith, the regulator of Conscience, must have authority to be 
worth anything ; and its authority must proceed from a Being 
whose character we love, and whose authority we recognize. 
“The perception of truth does not impart the moral power to 
obey the truth.” Truth is little worth, and has little efficien- 
cy, unless it be recognized by faith as grounded in the charac- 
ter, and communicated to man by the will of God. Whatever 
is believed by the soul to be the will of God, the Divine Law- 
giver, the conscience will enforce upon the life; but not other- 
wise ! 

2. Before the coming of Christ many true and worthy 
things were spoken about forgiving enemies, repaying injuries 
with kindness, and overcoming sinful desires; but these say- 
ings had no saving power over the hearts of the people, be- 
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cause they had no coherence to a body of truth. They were like 
a thousand glittering artificial lamps, failing altogether to con- 
stitute a day, and not in the remotest degree doing the work, 
or supplying to the world the place of a single sun.* The 
truths uttered by Seneca, Plato, and Socrates were recog- 
nized among the people as coming from the highest human 
sources ; but what cared men for the utterances of philoso- 
phers, who taught not as having authority, but as scribes? 7 
Whose conscience troubles him for not obeying the maxims of 
the author of Lacon; or the precepts of ancient or modern 
moralists? Men are equals, and truth from any merely hu- 
man source can rise no higher than the opinions of equals. It 


may be generally believed, but can have no moral sanction as 


obligatory upon the life. Asan element of moral culture, if 
not absolutely worthiess, it can have but little influence upon 
the soul. 


8. It has been well observed that the teachings of Christ 


himself had no reformatory or sanctifying power until men 
believed they were sanctioned by heaven. This Jesus fre- 
quently affirmed. The disciples were taught to expect that 


when the Resurrection and the Comforter should have attested 


the divinity of his mission, then, and not till then, would men 


be persuaded of sin, righteousness and judgment; that is, 
6 See Trench’s Hulsean Lectures. 


7 Some curious facts might easily be gathered touching the immense variation be- 
tween heathen teaching and practice; making more emphatic the contrast between hea- 
then philosophers and Christ. For example, Sallust eulogizes poverty, and stigma- 
tizes with virtuous indignation the corruption of Rome and the extortion in the prov- 
inces; but, at the same time, he was the corrupter of the domestic hearth, the blood- 
stained Tribune, and the impudent extortioner. Seneca is charged with shameful 
weakness, infamy, and crime. When he wrote his treatise in praise of poverty, he had 
some millions sterling out at usurious interest. Dr. South used to say that when Sen- 
eca recommended people to throw away their money, it was with the view of picking 
it up himself. See Edinburg Review, October, 1866. Zeno the stoic, and Diogene, 
the cynic, sanctioned the foulest impurities. Lycurgus and Solon authorized, yea le- 
galized the murder of delicate children. Draco, the Athenian, punished all crimes 
alike with death. Plato recommended a community of wives. Aristotle maintained 
the right of making war on barbarians. Cato the elder, was remarkable for the ill 
usage of his slaves, and the younger Cato gave up the person of his wife. Mohammed 
sanctioned almost unlimited sensualities. 

See Sleigh’s Defensive Dictionary. 
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when they saw God in the truth which he taught they would 
feel that it was sin to disobey. The word which Christ had 
spoken unto them would become spirit and life unto their 
souls when it was recieved as the word of God, and not be- 
fore. ° 

It is plain, therefore, that the Word of God is given with 
authority, and that the truth it reveals we are bound to ac- 
cept and obey. But this would be absurd on the pretence 
that unity of faith is neither promised, commanded, nor pos- 
sible ! 

But what is this faith on which the world shall ultimately 
unite, and all jarring discords cease? It is contained in the 
Revelation God has made to man; it is in the Bible. But 
then the Bible is nothing apart from its meaning. Words are 
the vehicles of ideas ; but except they convey the precise ideas 
to the mind they are feeble as an echo and empty as wind. 
The Bible has but one meaning and one sense, and unless we 
grasp that, it has lost for us, in a greater or less degree, its 
value. Onevery point the Holy Scriptures teach one thing, 
and one only. If aman holds what they teach, just as they 
teach it, he has the truth ; if he holds anything else but that, 
he has not the truth. It matters not in the least what his 
opinion may be, for it is not a question of opinion, but a ques- 
tion of fact. The Scriptures contain one uniform, consistent 
hody of revealed truth. If aman has not got that into his 
mind and heart, he is just where he would be without them. 
In whatever degree he is thus deficient, in that same degree 
he is in darkness. Whatever else he may have got hold of, he 
is not in possession of the revelation of God. ® 

It is one special use of sectarianism, aided by the contro 
versies that involve the question of the supernatural origin of 
Christianity, to sift out of the Bible and demonstrate this one 
truth ; its one meaning, its one sense. Creed controversies 
will, of course, rage for along time to come; but gradually 
the truth, through those very controversies will appear and be 
acknowledged. Great and important advances in this direc- 


8 See Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. 9 See Dix on the Creed. 
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tion have already been made. The Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of man, and, approximately, the true quality 
of human nature, the nature of rewards and punishments, the 
capacity and destiny of the soul, have been discovered in the 
Scriptures, and by hundreds of thousands acknowledged. 
There can be no presumption, therefore, on the part of any 
one, in suggesting the truth which, in the ultimate unity of 
Faith, shall be central and chief. In our judgment, an apos 
tle has stated it with unmistakable definiteness and immense 
power. Let us read Ephesians iv. 9—15. “ He that descend- 
ed is the same also that ascended far up above all heavens, 
that he might fill all things. And he gave some apostles, and 
some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors and 
teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: Till we all 
come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ: That we henceforth be no more chil- 
dren, tossed about by every wind of doctrine; but may grow 
up into him in all things, which is the head, even Christ.” 

These words contain four distinct propositions : 

1. Christ is the true and central object of faith. ‘There is 
one Lord.”’® ‘This before all other preliminaries of doctrine. 
Christ is at the head of all doctrines and institutions derived 
from him. Discipleship not of the Lord’s teachings or doc- 
trines ; as if he were the founder of a school of morals or 
philosophy ; but discipleship of the Lord himself! The apos- 
tles preached doctrine, but they preached it as ambassadors 
for Christ! They preached Christ crucified; Christ risen and 
glorified ; Christ the Saviour of the world ; and for him they 
were willing to suffer the loss of all things, and be considered 
the offscouring of the world. 

2. The object of the Divine Incarnation is here affirmed, 
viz.: “ That He might fil all things!” 

3. The method by which this shall be done is here affirmed : 
‘And he gave some apostles, and some prophets, and some 
evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, for the perfecting 

10 Eph. iv. 5. 
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of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ.” This is the machinery of a glorious 
Church ; the organization of a spiritual order, acknowledging 
Christ as their living Head. 

4, The result to individual souls is here affirmed, viz.: Uni- 
ty of Faith! ‘There is one Faith.” "' And the one faith em 
braces not only belief on the Lord Jesus, but also faith in the 
results of his incarnation and ‘mission. These are thus stat- 
ed: ‘ Till we all come in the unity of faith, and of the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

Inspiration thus sets forth the “ one faith” meant for all 
mankind; and what is it but downright Universalism? It 
certainly is the Universalism that a large majority both of our 
laity and clergy accept; and itis greatly in its favor, and 
highly prophetic of future results, that it fully coincides with 
the largest hopes and highest aspirations of the human soul. 
The preaching that does not embody this series of inspired 
truths, is not the preaching of Christianity nor of Universal- 
ism. Is this mere dogmatism? Not if the truths, facts and 
arguments we have advanced in this discussion are worthy 
of being regarded. As for the great horde of theological 
moss-troopers, who profess great regard for the heathen mor- 
alists, but in reality reverence nothing; the mere theolog- 
ical skimmers who set up immensly top-heavy pretensions 
to philosophical profundity and genuine learning with the 
slightest possible basis to support them; “ uneasy, fluttering 
spirits,” as Luther styles them, who are always off on a wild 
chase after the last New Jerusalem; these, and indeed all 
mankind, shall in the great year of God’s Providence be res- 
cued from their errors and sins by a perfect knowledge of the 
Son of God ; and coming to the unity of the Faith, grow up 
into Him in all things who is the head even Christ. This is 
our hope; and on it we rest sure and steadfast, and with joy 
unspeakable await the fulfilment of the promise. It is in 
. the hands of Him who has said: “ My counsel shall stand, 
and I will do all my pleasure.” 

il Eph. iv. 5. 
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Renan’s Apostles. 


The Apostles. By Ernest Renan. Author of the “ Life of Jesus.’ Carleton. New 
York. 1866. 

Facing the tithe page of this book are the words, “ The 
works of Ernest Renan are of great power and learning, ear- 
nestly and honestly written, beautiful in style, admirable in 
treatment, and filled with reverence, tenderness, and warmth 
of heart.” 

From what point of view this statement can be made, we 
are at some loss to know. Surely not from a Christian view, 
without much reservation. That Mr. Renan is learned, is cor- 
dially acknowledged. That his style is very beautiful, all who 
read will admit. But we do not think the subject well treat- 
ed, reverently, nor honestly ; tender and warm of heart, we 
cannot’consider it. There is, indeed, what seems to us simu- 
lated tenderness, warmth, reverence — so manifestly simulated 
as to be painful. There is, alas, to our thought, the affecta- 
tion of earnestness and fairness—so much and so transpa- 
rently as to arouse something akin to indignation at times in 
the reader. These may seem harsh words ; but we feel they 
are not undeserved. 

“The Apostles” is evidently a remarkable book, — one of 
the most remarkable of the present half century. In some 
respects it transcends the author’s “ Life of Jesus,” the ap- 
pearance of which created an excitement in the theological 
world unequalled by any like production since the “ Life of 
Christ,” by Strauss. To us it is chiefly remarkable, however, 
for what we consider pretentiousness, its assurance, its air of 
pitifulness, its almost ridiculous unfairness, its astounding ev- 
idence of lack of appreciation of moral obligations, and for 
what it does not rather than for what it does. 

Prior to its appearance, we had settled into the conviction, 
that, against the supernatural elements of Christianity, there 
could be nothing “new under the sun.” There is noth- 
ing new in this, of argument or objection. But it is some- 
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thing new, that a man of so great learning and cultivation — 
one, too, who has extensively travelled, even walking over the 
ground trodden by the Saviour and his apostles, — with the 
ability and facilities to make himself familiar with _his- 
toric statements, should adopt such a method of attacking 
Christianity as is presented in these pages. That he does at- 
tack Christianity, will hardly be questioned. If he does not, 
his work is meaningless. It is at least curious, that pretend- 
ing the acceptance, in substance, of the historic records, he 
bases the entire Christian system upon the overwrought imag- 
ination of women, and the unquestioning, blind credulity of 
men ! 

From the earliest Christian centuries books have been is- 
sued in the interests of infidelity. Since the Reformation 
such books have multiplied. But in whatever new dress 
or from whatever position assumed, essentially the same 
course has been pursued; and to the issues of former 
.years the present adds few new thoughts, or new ele- 
ments of power. The infidelity is the same. M. Re- 
nan has only adopted a new method of accounting for facts 
of history —or what he admits to be facts, so far as the 
historic traditions are in question. But his method is as far 
inferior to that of his predecessors, and his arguments as much 
weaker, and his moral tone lower, as his style is, generally, 
superior. As the latest attack upon the faith of Christendom, 
however, it is exceedingy interesting. Having failed in scien- 
tific, historic, and philosophical objection, we have now the 
pitying smile for the unconquerable belief of millions; and 
the origin of Christianity is resolved into the weakness of dis- 
eased sentiment. 

In respect to method, M. Renan contrasts most unfavora- 
bly with others. The attempts to bring science into antago- 
nistic relations with the Bible, and to make the Bible fall be- 
fore it, were made with a show of authority — authority that 
could be appreciated, and that was at once felt as worthy of 
careful and candid attention. So, the attempts of philosophy 
compelled the thoughtful consideration of the learned and 

NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. 7 
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sincere. The efforts of philosophical criticism, also, were 
made with earnest, scholarly, often deeply conscientious labor, 
and at least suggested the necessity of new methods of de- 
fence. But M. Renan ignores all such. His effort ap- 
pears to be to prejudice at once the founders of Christianity, 
by presenting them as the most ignorant and simple and cred- 
ulous of the exceedingly simple, credulous, and ignorant pop- 
ulation of Galilee, and then to account for the moral and spir- 
itual power of Christianity, through nearly nineteen hundred 
years, founded as all know, on the resurrection of Christ, by 
ascribing the statements of the gospel concerning that won- 
drous event to love-sick illusion. 

The lack of nice moral perception on the part of this au- 
thor appears in many particulars. For instance, — ignoring 
the very obvious intention of the text to represent the retribu- 
tion that came upon Ananias and Sapphira as a judgment for 
their deception in pretending to give up all, when they kept 
back a portion of their substance, he represents it as a “ le- 
gend” showing how the Church regarded those who retained 
anything as their own.” Upon as little foundation, and con- 
trary to the spirit of the records, he makes the life of the 
early Christians cenobitical, and themselves communistic in 
their theory of property. That in the first flush of their joy 
in the recognition of the hopes that came to men from the 
fact of the resurrection, the disciples were disposed to hold all 
things in common, is true; but that the Church at Jerusalem 
was Monastical in its character, and that the spirit of Christ’s 
teachings, and of the new faith, was to this effect, there is no 
evidence whatever. Then, with sublime disregard of the 
long, long line of witnesses, confessors, and martyrs to truth 
and right, from whatever direction gathered, especially Christian 
truth and right, he presents Bishop Colenso as having shown an 
act of honesty which the Church since her origin has not seen 
surpassed, in writing out his doubts as they occurred to him.”? 
That it was possible for the Bishop of Natal to do so, without 
martyrdom, because multitudes before him had spoken freely 

1Pp. 64, 65. aP. 107. 8P 61. 
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as unpopular words, in the estimation of the Church, and 
yielded up their lives in fiery torments for their opinions, is 
unnoticed, conveniently forgotten. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, he defends reticence upon the part of the clergy! He 
would have them hide their doubts, if they have any, and keep 
to themselves whatever new discoveries of truth they may at- 
tain, if, by speaking, reproach might come upon themselves ; 
or if the social elements created by Christianity as it exists 
should be disturbed, or men’s faith in the error that has blest 
them shaken. Upon what principle he justifies this to his own 
heart, we are at aloss to understand. He is evidently op- 
posed to every precept of Christianity — nay, to the eternal 
law of conscience. He says, “A worthy country priest, 
through his solitary studies and the simple purity of his life, 
comes to the knowledge of the impossibilities of liberal dog- 
matism ; and must he therefore sadden those whom he form- 
erly consoled, and explain to the simple folk those mental 
processes which they cannot comprehend? Heaven forbid! *”’ 
So, then, truth is not always to be spoken. It is not always: 
the highest blessing. Christianity is to be degraded into a 
system of police regulation, and this cowardly and wicked re- 
ticence is essayed to be glorified with such wretched sentimen- 
talism as this; —-Oh! how many close mouthed tombs about 
our village churches hide similar poetic reticence and angelic 
silence! Do those who speak when duty dictates, equal after 
all,in merit, those who in secret cherish and restrain the doubts 
known only to God 2”? 5 

The violation of all historic and scientific criticism is trans- 
parently apparent in his treatment of the resurrection of the 
Saviour. Misquoting and misrepresenting the records of 
this event, he succeeds in presenting the women and the dis- 
ciples as asserting to each other that they had seen the risen 
Christ, but as asserting it upon no valid premises — upon im- 
agination only. Even these assertions are finally all traced 
back to the simple statement of Mary Magdalene. Of the 
absence of the body of Jesus from the sepulchre—an absence 


even he does not pretend to ignore, and which never has been 
4P, 51. 5 Ibid. 
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accounted for upon other than gospel statements, neither has it 
ever been alleged that the body was found, — his speculations 
are (rejecting the account of the Roman guard as a pure in-. 
vention), that the body might have been taken by some of the 
disciples into Galilee,® or that the opposing Jews spirited it 
away, or that it was removed by the owners of the tomb, or 
that a “female hand,” (probably Mary’s) had secreted it! 7? 
Surely such suggestions must be among the last resorts of a 
baffled cause. The difficulty that might occur to the mind 
(on the theory that some of his followers had removed the Sa- 
viour’s body), that the disciples would not be parties to the 


alleged resurrection, is coolly removed by the assertion, that 
after its affirmation their denial would avail nothing! And 
how, after all, was the resurrection attacked? ‘The female 
conscience,”’ it is said, “‘ when under the influence of passion- 
ate love, is capable of the most extravagant illusions.”® The 
Master had spoken words that “ might be interpreted to mean 
that he would rise from the tomb.” ‘Such a belief was, oth- 
erwise, so natural, that the faith of the disciples would have 
been sufficient to have invented it in all its parts.”® ‘ They 
decided that Jesus had not died.” But it is not the disciples 
who first attest it. It is Mary Magdalene, who “ plays her 
part above,” and whose “ witness decided the faith of the fu- 
ture.” She came to the sepulchre, and it was empty. She 
found Peter and John, who came with her and saw the empty 
space. They departed, but she remained, her woman’s heart 
sighing for her Lord. Then she saw a man, heard him speak, 
thought it was the risen Christ, and hence the resurrection! 

The “ shadow,” or whatever it was, disappeared. ‘ But the 
miracle of love is accomplished. Mary has seen and heard. 
The resurrection has its first direct witness!”?" With words 
that sound, not reverent, but shocking to a Christian heart, it 
is asserted that “The glory of the resurrection belongs to 
Mary of Magdala. After Jesus, it is Mary who has done most 
for the foundation of Christianity.” 12 The other women ac- 
cept on Mary’s statement. They then see visions and dream 


dreams. The idea that he had risen spread abroad. Other 
6p.79. 1P.80. 8P.81. 9P.54, IP.57, MP.60. P61. 
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visions were “ produced.”” The appearance of Christ to the 
disciples is thus disposed of. It was the first Sunday night 
after these events. They were in the house, and deep silence 
prevailed. ‘“ During a moment of silence, some slight breath 
passed over the face of the assembly. At these decisive pe- 
riods of time, a current of air, a creaking window, or a chance 
murmur, are sufficient to fix the belief of people forages. At 


the same time that the breath was perceived they fancied that 
they heard sounds. Some of them said that they discerned 
the word Schalom, ‘ happiness,’ or ‘ peace.’ This was the or- 
dinary salutation of Jesus and the word by which he signified 


his presence. No possibility of doubt; Jesus is present; he 
is in the assembly. That is his cherished ‘voice; each one 
recognizes it!”48 This is about equal to the philosophy of 
modern (so called) spiritualism ! 

It seems to us, that, accepting the historic statements of the 
resurrection, the scientific process, not to be escaped, and sure- 
ly to be disposed of in some way by an author who writes in 
opposition to the fact, would be to consider whether the wit- 
nesses to the resurrection were competent and to be credited. 
This M. Renan has not thought worth doing. Yet they 
were, or were not, deceived in relation to the fact of which 
they testified. There is no evidence that they were deceived. 
All the evidence is to the contrary. They did not expect the - 
resurrection. They separated, and went their ways, after the 
crucifixion, feeling that they were disappointed in all their an- 
ticipations. Unless they really knew, by personal, visual evi- 
dence, that Christ had risen, they could not have dreamed of 
accepting it as a fact. They were not deceived. They knew, 
or they did not know. If they did not know, then they were 
impostors —and nothing more can be made of them. But 
they testify that they knew—that they saw and handled. The 
moral teachings of Christ, and of the disciples themselves, are 
opposed to the thought that they were impostors. What 
could be gained by such imposition? Absolutely nothing! 
Everything was to be lost — even, possibly, life itself, — for 


life was lost in testimony to the fact that Christ had indeed 
18 P, 68, 
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risen. And they never pretended to testify to opinion, nor even 
to belief, in this matter; but always to facts, to what had actu- 
ally occurred. They saw him, touched him, and walked with 
him, after he had died, and been buried, and had again come 
forth from the tomb. Many of them sealed this testimony 
with their blood. 

The space allotted to us will not allow further consideration 
of this subject. We would like to notice some other state- 
ments of this author —such as those in reference to the 
descent of the spirit, and the conversion (caused by prostration 
from a thunder stroke ! *) and blindness (the result of a sud- 
den sunstroke or attack of opthalmia! *) of St. Paul; but we 
must forbear. . 

The work will not injure the cause of Christianity, any 
more than its numerous and abler predecessors. The religion 
of Christ is too deeply rooted in the wants of the soul to be 
plucked out and destroyed. And the tendency is not now to 
infidelity so much as to a deeper and broader appreciation of 
the supernatural and spiritual elements and hopes of the gos- 
pel. Thoughtful people will not forget that an effect demands 
an adequate cause. Christianity rests upon the fact of the 
resurrection of Christ — not upon a woman’s illusion. No 
miracle can transcend the miracle of the extent, the length of 
days, the influence and power of Christianity, if founded on 
any other than the basis claimed for it in the apostolic rec- 
ords. 

We gladly close this paper with a word of sincere praise 
for the purely secular, historic portions of M. Renan’s book. 
Those chapters in which we have a description of the condi- 
tion of society in the first century are deeply instructive, and 
exceedingly valuable. The portrayal of the morality of Anti- 
och is strikingly suggestive, and enables us better to under- 
stand allusions in the Epistles which otherwise are obscure. 
And the account of the civilization prevailing in the Roman 
Empire strengthens the conviction that in that civilization was 
the preparation for the advent of the Redeemer, and the fa- 


cilities for the words of his gospel to go out into all the world. 
4 P. P. 71, 73. 16 P. 78. 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 


The Hebrews in Egypt. 


Some time since we noticed a volume, then just issued by the 
American Tract Society, under the title of “ Ancient Egypt: its An- 
tiquities, Religion, and History, to the close of the Old Testament ;” 
by Rev. George Trevor, Canon of York. We know nothing of the 
ability or scholarship of the author farther than by this volume ; but, 
as far as we are able to judge, he has done his work well, and has fur- 
nished a most interesting and instructive book. It is a condensed and 
remarkably clear and intelligible statement of the results of Egyptian 
study and exploration by the most eminent scholars, Bunsen, Lepsius, 
Wilkinson, Dr. Hincks, Sir G. C. Lewis, &c., we have found much 
pleasure, and satisfaction in its perusal, and we renewedly commend 
it to those who can not easily procure the more extensive and costly 
works of the authors named. They will gather from its pages what 
is really known of Egyptian antiquity, and all the reliable informa- 
tion gathered from the monumental hieroglyhics. 

It is well understood that our most able Egyptologists do not agree 
in regard to the chronology of the various dynasties, and differ large- 
ly in regard to the time of some important events, as well as in the 
interpretation of many of the inscriptions ; but there are certain gen- 
eral principles in which they are all agreed, and there are certain 
facts considered as established beyond controversy. 

In regard to the paragraphs given below, there is an 7f respecting 
some of the particulars, but the monuments as best interpreted, and 
all the collateral and circumstantial evidences, are largely in support 
of the views given, and furnish strong presumptive proofs of traces 
of the ancient Israelites. 

According to the Tables, Thothmes III. was fifth monarch of the 
18th Dynasty, and reigned at least 35 years. During his minority a 
sister held the reins of power, and she appears on the monuments as 
“the Pharaoh’s Daughter,” a fact singularly coincident with Scrip- 
ture. Thothmes, whose sculptured head in the British Museum, 
exhibits strongly marked Negro features, is represented as a great 
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warrior and conqueror. The tablet still exists at Karnak on which 
the results of his numerous expeditions are inscribed. The obelisk 
in front of St. John Lateran, at Rome, the highest in the world (105 
feet) was erected by him at Heliopolis; was conveyed in after ages 
to Alexandria by Constantine, and thence to Rome by his son. What 
a strange and new interest gathers about it, if it be the work of that 
Pharaoh who oppressed the people of Israel, and withstood the living 
God ! 

But of all the memorials of this monarch, none is so interesting to 
us as the remarkable painting in the tomb of his architect, Rekshare, 
which is supposed, with good reason, to represent the hard usage of 
the children of Israel. 


“Tt is an accurate illustration of the “house of bondage” as de- 
scribed by Moses; and in all probability an actual portrait of the 
children of Israel at their labors. ‘The physiognomy of the Jews,’ 
Mr. Osborn thinks ‘it is impossible to mistake. They are engaged 
in the labor described in the Bible, of making brick ; their bodies are 
splashed with the clay ; and their service is obviously exacted ‘ with 
rigor. In the middle of the picture sits an Egyptian taskmaster, 
with his baton ready to enforce obedience ; and on the right two of 
these functionaries are seen beaten by their superior, and compelled 
themselves to perform the task which they had allowed the bondmen 
to pretermit. The Egyptians are clearly distinguished by their color, 
and peculiar head-dress ; the superior is not improbably the architect 
himself, in whose tomb the incident was delineated. 

There was a time when it was objected to the Mosaic narrative that 
the Egyptian monuments are of stone, not brick; but further exolor- 
ations have laid open vast structures of brick, which, being baked only 
in the sun, had chopped straw mixed with the clay, in order to strength- 
en their consistency. The straw is often found in very small quantities, 
indicating, perhaps, a difficulty in procuring it. Many of these bricks 
have been brought to England, having the name of Thothmes III. 
stamped upon them. In this painting the inscription explains the 
subject to be ‘ captives brought by the Pharaoh to build the temples 
of the great gods.’ It would appear, therefore, that the family of Joseph 
were not only reduced to servitude, but, in open defiance of the Lord 
God of their ancestors, compelled to labor in the service of the new 
king of gods, Amunra.” 


In addition to this, the Bibliotheca Sacra, which it is always safe to 
quote, says, Oct. 1865, that there are increasing indications that the 
monuments of Egypt are about to yield up the mystery of the He- 
brew bondage and exodus. Mons. Chabas thinks he has identified the 
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Hebrews in a hieroglyphic group respecting certain foreigners called 
aperi-u (Hiberi-m), and the learned Dr. Brugsch confirms his read- 
ing of the inscription. Kenrick also, in his “ Egypt under the Pha- 
raohs,” says the physiognomy and color of most of those engaged in 
the labor show them to be foreigners,” and their aquiline noses and 
yellow complexions suggest the idea that they are Jews. And if 
Rekshare were the general superintendent of the great architectural 
works of Thothmes, and the first who employed the Israelites upon 
them, it is very natural that we should find a record of it in his 
tomb.” Vol. ii. 194. 

On the other hand, it is just to say that Wilkinson takes ground 
against the conclusion that any laborers in this painting are Jews, 
and argues the point at some length, though not satisfactorily, as it 
seems to us. There is no good ground for supposing that they were 
employed as slaves in only one district, or that portion of the land 
originally assigned to the kindred of Joseph. This we regard as sheer 
assumption on the part of Wilkinson. | Doubtless as slaves they 
were transported to any part of Egypt where their labor might be re- 
quired by Pharaoh, or the reigning powers. And therefore he has no 
right to assert so positively that “the Jews were never at Thebes.” 
Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii.195—9. But to the extract from the 
Bibliotheca: — 


’ “ As the result of more recent investigation, Mons. Chabas believes 
that documentary evidence points to Ramses II.as the Pharaoh who 
received Moses into his court, and to his son and successor Mei-en- 
Ptah (perhaps the same with Amenophis) as the king under whose 
reign the events of the exodus took place. In the whole history of Isra- 
el in Egypt there is nothing so specific with regard to Egypt itself as 
the mention made of Pithom and Ramses, in Exodus i. 11: “'There- 
fore they set over them task-maskers, to afflict them with their bur- 
dens. And they built for Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pithom and Ram- 
ses.” That the Egyptians thus utilized their captives is evident from 
numerous hieroglyphic records. The familiar picture in the funeral 
chapel of Abdel-Qurna at Thebes, representing captives engaged in 
the various details of building, hauling stone, making brick, carrying 
burdens, etc., each detatchment of laborers having an overseer armed 
with a stick for punishment — has over it this explanatory legend :— 
‘Captives employed by his majesty in building the temple of his fath- 
er Ammon.’ 

Dr. Brugsch gives also an inscription which describes the building 
of magazines for Ammon, which appear to have been depots for the 
various stores and animals needed in the service of the temple. M. 
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Chabas finds in this an analogy to the Miskenoth of Ex. i. 11, where 
for ‘ treasure-cities’ he would read ‘magazines, in the comprehensive 
sense in which the same term is used in 2 Chron. xxxii. 28: ‘ Heze- 
kiah built storehouses [miskenoth] for the increase of corn, and wine, 
and oil; and stalls for all manner of beasts, and cotes for flocks.’ 

Here, then, are two correspondents established between the hiero- 
glyphic record and the Hebrew text. It was customary for Egyptian 
monarchs to build great storehouses in connection with their temples, 
‘and to employ captives ‘as their drudges under taskmasters. 

M. Chabas finds also a third coincidence in a fragment of the papy- 
rus of Anastasi III., which he interprets as the reports of a scribe, that 
twelve workmen who had been employed in the field at brickmaking, 
having failed to render their appointed tale, were set at harder tasks 
upon a building. This is a curious illustration of the story in Exo- 
dus v. 6—20, of the harder tasks laid upon the Israelites, when for 
lack of straw, they failed: to return the required tale of brick. Such 
analogies serve to verify the biblical narratives from customs known 
to have existed at the era of Moses.” 


In addition to the above, we may call attention to the distorted and 
exaggerated story of Manethes as preserved by Josephus, Contra Api- 
on, Bib. i. sec. 25, touching the rebellion of the Lepers under the 
priest Osarsiph, who is perhaps Joseph confounded in the blundering 
history of Manethes with the great leader of the Hebrew. Indeed, 
he says that Osarsiph afterwards changed his name to Moses. With 
these facts in view, the following is not without interest as furnishing 
good evidence of an Egyptian tradition of the entrance of Jacob and 
his people into Egypt : — 


“The British Museum contains a mutilated papyrus which records 
the fact that certain chiefs of wandering tribes that dwelt in the des- 
erts of Arabia Petrea and of Syria, were authorized to settle in 
Egypt, in the vicinity of Pithom, with their flocks, that their cat- 
tle might not perish. This was the very reason assigned by Joseph’s 
brethren for coming to sojourn in the land of Egypt: “Thy servants 
have no pasture for their flocks, for the famine is sore in the land of 
Canaan.” We would be careful against fanciful analogies between 
the Scriptures and early Egyptian records, and also against hasty in- 
ferences from established correspondences. But, on the other hand, 
we must agree with M. Chabas that the Bible believer has nothing to 
fear from Egyptology, even though it should compel him to modify 
somewhat the received chronology of the Hebrew Scriptures.” 
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It is clear enough that the great political revolution in Italy and 
Venetia, is to be followed by an equally great revolution in the reli 
gious feelings and opinions of large masses of the people. Or, per 
haps, the political change in the condition of the people furnishes an 
opportunity safely to declare the change in faith and feeling which 
had been going on long before. At all events, it is certain that the 
Pope and his Church are fast losing their hold upon the confidence, 
the respect, and the fears of the better and more intelligent classes. 
This may be seen every day in the tone of the many papers and jour- 
nals which have sprung up everywhere since the commencement of 
the new order of things. The freedom with which they comment 
upon the doings of the Pope and the dignitaries of the papal court 
and Church, is quite surprising when we consider how brief a period 
has elapsed since they dared to speak at all. We take the following 
from the Pungolo, an Italian journal, on the value of Papal benedic- 
tions. Such articles read extensively by the people, cannot fail to do 
effectual service in the work of emancipating them from the yoke of 
Catholic superstition : — 


“In 1848, Pius IX. poured forth his benediction upon Italy, and 
from the Alps to the Adriatic everything went wrong. At Gaeta he 
blessed the old Bourbon and his dynasty, yet all must remember the 
disgraceful death of the one and the miserable end of the other. Sev- 
eral noble Neapolitan families, who went to him at Gaeta for his ben- 
ediction were afflicted by every possible calamity on their return. At 
Ancona he blessed three large merchant vessels ; on their first voyage 
all three foundered and perished. He blessed Lamoriciere and Pimo- 
dan when he sent them to fight against the Italians, ‘ his dear children 
in Christ ;’ at Castelfidaro the one fled dishonored, the other fell by 
the bullet of one of the excommunicated. He blessed the lawyer 
Boggio for his passionate eloquence in defending the servants of the 
Lord —a benediction but too fatal to him in the waters of Lissa. 
With all his heart the Holy Father blessed the most Catholic empire 
of Austria; Austria was conquered and humiliated by heretical Prus- 
sia. He now has bestowed his paternal benedictions on the Empress 
of Mexico; and she, unhappy woman, has lost her reason. In the 
name of charity, let him refrain from blessing Italy for the future.” 


And even many of the clergy seem to have shaken off their fear of 
the Pope, and of his threats of excommunication and everlasting 
punishment for all who are unfaithful to his interests. This is seen 
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in the strongest light in the late popular vote of Venetia, the famous 
Plebiscitum, by which the people decided the annexation of their 
country to the kingdom of the excommunicated Victor Emmanuel. 
The clergy took an active part in the movement, and in many cases, 
with an independence worthy of special notice; encouraging their 
congregations by their own example to vote for the rule of the man 
who is under ban of their church. In some cases the Bishops led the 
religious ceremonies, and joined the great rejoicings. In others, the 
poor country priests headed the march of the peasantry to the polls 
and gave the strongest attestations to their profound sympathy with 
the popular, as against the Papal cause. 

And how thoroughly the people were imbued with the spirit of in- 
dependence appears in the immense vote all in one direction, with 
here and there a singlé exception. In Verona, for example, one of 
the great fortresses of the celebrated Quadrilateral, there were 17,000 
votes, and only one in the negative; while Venice gave 36,500 votes, 
of which only seven were against annexation to the dominion of the 
man whom the Pope has pronounced a public enemy. 

If this movement on the part of the Italian clergy is at all indica- 
tive of their feelings toward the Pope, there may be graver reasons 
for the removal of the existing Roman Government than appear in 
any of the protestations of the head of that Government. A clerical 
revolt in Italy would seem to be an exceedingly unlikely event, but 
this report of the Plebiscitum apparently points to the determination 
of the country priests, at least, to stand by the people, and support 
the popular cause of unification against the remonstrances of ‘the 
reactionaries in the hierarchy and the fulminations of Rome herself. 

Since writing the above we learn, according to the Deritto, that the 
Pope has sent several admonitions to the Patriarch of Venice and to 
the bishops of the other Venetian provinces for their pastorals re- 
specting the Plebiscitum. It is affirmed also that the Bishop of Man- 
tua has replied by declaring that he cannot accept any censure for fal- 
filling his duty as an Italian citizen. 

In addition to all this the Jesuits, who have been all in all within 
the realms of the Chureh, have evidently scented the danger which 
lurks in the future of Italy. They have gathered up their goods, and 
taken their departure from Venetia and Northern Italy, and seem to be 
causing great alarm among the populations of the places where they 
seek to take up their abode. Prague petitions the Emperor that they 
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may not be permitted to settle there, and the Communal Council of 
Vienna meets, and by an almost unanimous vote passes resolutions 
strongly protesting against their residence in that capital! The Jesuit 
fathers are among the most polite and agreeable men in Europe, their 
order is very rich, and wherever they go they carry the advantages 
of education, thoroughly Catholic, of course. Nevertheless their 
presence is dreaded in the chief cities of the most Catholic of empires, 
The Communal Council of Vienna formally declares that “it is op- 
posed to the establishment of the Jesuits in that city, as well on 
grounds of conviction as from motives of policy deeply affecting the 
empire.” 

What an immense change! Vienna, the Capital of Austria,— that 
Austria which lately gave itself up wholly into the hands of these © 
Jesuits — now refusing shelter to them on grounds of conviction and 
policy! Surely the world is moving; and in the direction of light, 
liberty and truth. 

Such action as this taken by the people and authorities of Prague, 
and Vienna, ought to have its effect upon the people of this country. 
If Catholics themselves see the danger and seek to protect themselves 
against the intrigues and ambition of this dangerous society, Protes- 
tants may well consider whether it is not wise in them to guard 
against the subtle influence of these unscrupulous priests, especially 
when they seek to undermine our common school system, and, as far 
as may be, to get into their hands the education of Protestant youth, 
especially females—in which last, as we know, they are meeting with 
unexpected success. A single fact will illustrate the truths of this 
statement. Rev. Mr. Chiniquy states that, when a Roman priest he 
admitted ninety Protestants into the Roman Catholic Church, most 
of whom had been converted by means of nuns and nunneries. Prot- 
estant parents would bring their daughters to be educated, stipulating 
that their religion should not be meddled with; but when gone, they 
were uniformly laughed at, and no effort was ever spared to bring 
their children over to the Church of Rome. 

A word, in closing, relative to Catholic schools and seminaries in 
this country. They have 30 colleges, 20 theological seminaries, 177 
male and female academies and 624 parochial schools, making 851 
educational institutions. Besides these, they have 171 convents 
which are usually institutions in which are taught the higher elements 
of learning, both literary and ecclesiastical; making a grand total of 
1022! And very largely, it is presumed, these are under the control 
of the Jesuits as teachers, confessors, or visitors. 
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The Use of Liturgies in Public Worship. 


It was a great mistake which the Puritans made, when they threw 
aside all the forms of ancient worship, and rejected altogether those 
sacred liturgies, those beautiful rituals enriched by the prayers and 
hymns of the saints and martyrs of all ages, and which united priest 
and people in one common devotion. It is the great mistake of our 
present Protestant worship, that everything is left to the minister and 
choir. Mostly the people do not participate in the service, do not 
pray nor praise ; do not perform any act of devotion, whatever, them- 
selves. They listen to the sermon, they hear the prayer of the min- 
ister, and the performances of the choir and the organist — farther 
than this they have no part nor lot in the matter. Hence it has 
come to pass that people go to church not so much to worship God, 
as to hear something in the way of eloquence or music, which shall 
please the ear, rather than move the heart to reverence and love. 

Hence, indeed, it has come to pass that the church is regarded as a 
kind of lyceum, and the pulpit a rostrum whence the minister is 
expected to entertain the audience with an exhibition of his learning 
or a display of his oratory. It is not so important that he should be 
a good man, as that he should be a strong man. It is desirable, to be 
sure, that he should be of a Christian turn of mind; but, at all events, 
he must be of a brilliant mind, and of captivating address. He must 
draw —and the congregation must be regaled with sensational ser- 
mons, whether they worship’ or not. Hence the question so often 
asked at the church door — “who is to preach to-day?” That is the 
all important thing, and the answer often determines whether the 
questioner enters, or turns his back on what ought to be, at least, to 
him, and to all, the sanctuary of worship. 

Now all this is wrong, almost wicked, it seems to us. It is in open 
contempt of the sacred purposes for which the church is consecrated, 
the minister ordained, and the congregation assembled. And many 
persons of sincere Christian piety, of all sects and societies, are begin- 
ning to see the evil of that form of worship in which the supposed 
worshippers have nothing to do but criticise the sermon, the prayers 
and the singing, as they would a secular entertainment which, receiv- 
ing their patronage, they demand shall be conducted to please their 


1 Gloria Patri. Prayers and Chants for Public Worship. Boston: RB. A. Ballou, 
Agent. pp. 214. 
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tastes. They feel that worship is a different thing from this. And 
it is something to be glad for, the change which is going on in all the 


churches, the feeling growing among thoughtful Christian people 
everywhere, that the time is come for an order of service in which 
the congregation shall participate ; in which they shall be worship- 
pers indeed, and not merely hearers or spectators; in which every 
one desiring it shall have the privilege of an humble and devout 
expression of his gratitude, his weakness, and his needs, and not leave 
this blessed communion of prayer and praise exclusively to the minis- 
ter and the choir. 

Can there be anything grander or more truly devotional than a 
whole congregation, with united voice, sending up the chant or sacred 
song of thanksgiving and praise to the Almighty Ruler and Benefac- 
tor? And is there any sight so beautiful, or that touches the heart 
with such reverent feeling, and so surely leads it heavenward, as that 
in which a whole family standing before the altar of God, the father 
and his sons, the mother and her daughters, young people just cross- 
ing the threshold of manhood and womanhood, and the little children 
just lisping the words, and perhaps the venerable patriarch of the cir- 
cle with grey head and bowed form, all mingling in common supplica- 
tion to the Giver of life and its blessings! 

And is not the interest deepened when all this is uttered, in words 
consecrated by the usage of the church from earliest times, in the 
very forms of speech which have trembled on the lips of penitence 
and piety since the days of the apostles? It is our humble belief 
that this is what should be in all Christian congregations. This 
would kindle in all hearts a common devotion. This would remind 
all of their obligations to God; and such a service would furnish the 
children with sweet and tender memories which would cling to them 
through all after life. It would stand against that centrifugal action 
of our present social and business life, which scatters children from 
their homes and the church of their fathers. It would counteract 
that revolutionary spirit of our modern life, which strips from every- 
thing its sacredness. On the other hand it would bind families into 
one by a common worship and culture, and consecrate forever in the 
affections the home where childhood was nurtured, and the church 
where childhood, father and mother standing by, learned its first les- 
sons of faith and reverence, and of prayer and praise. The Episco- 
pal Church, however it may fail in other respects to meet the wants, 
and the earnest spirit of the times, may teach us a lesson in this 
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respect, when we see with what filial affection and reverence its mem- 
bers cling to its rituals and ancient traditions of worship. 

It is for the reasons given above that we welcome the Service 
Book, the title of which is given in a note at the beginning of this 
article. We attempt no critical review of it, nor do we undertake to 
set it up as the book of our church ; we only improve the occasion of 
its publication to offer these brief observations on the general subject 
of ritual worship, which is beginning to be so generally agitated. The 
continued efforts in the direction of service books in our own denom-_ 
ination and in others, are proofs of the wide-spread interest on the 
subject, and of the want of some form in which minister, people, and 
choir can unite. 

As we said, it was the misfortune of the Puritan church, in its dis- 
gust for excessive formalism, to have drifted into the equally unrea- 
sonable extreme of no form. It is time to correct this mistake. 

If we consider a moment we shall see that our whole life is 
ingrained with this element so much discarded in worship. The dig- 
nity and authority of the civil magistrate, the solemnity attending the 
administration of justice, the discipline and effectiveness of military 
life, the splendor and etiquette of imperial courts, are all maintained 
by forms, by imperative rules of proceeding. And the beauty and 
the sweetness of our homes, and of our social intercourse, depend on 
forms, on the friendly salutations, the respectful address, the polished 
manners, and those thousand nameless graces and delicate attentions 
which are the offspring alike of culture, courtesy and refinement. 

Why should the church be cold, and bare of these things? Why 
should the worship of God alone be robbed of all that makes it pleas- 
ing and attractive, of all that imparts to it warmth and tenderness? 
Why should the service of the sanctuary be deprived of those sacred 
chants, those forms of prayer whose catholicity of sentiment, whose 
wealth of experience, and beauty of language, realize to us the com- 
munion of saints, the nearness of God, and our constant need of his 
forgiving compassion, his paternal blessing, and his everlasting help 
and guidance ? 


Calvin and Servetus. 


Tue year 1864 being the third centenary anniversary of Calvin’s 
death, was productive of many works discussing the life, character 
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and labors of the great Reformer, and, as might have been expected, 
much was written respecting his agency in the death of Servetus. 
The dispute rose high in regard to his responsibility in that sad affair; 
some affirming that he was the sole cause, and others not only deny- 
ing that he had anything to do with procuring the judicial murder, 
but declaring that he exerted himself to prevent it. 

The admirers of Calvin have, from the beginning, protested that 
he was innocent of the charge, and have defended his reputation with 
more zeal than judgment. Dr. Sudhoff, in his Ecclesiastical History, 
(1862) even affirms, in substance, that the political enemies of Calvin 
caused Servetus to be put to death in order to create a prejudice 
against that loving, tender-hearted and saintly man! In fact, he says, 
with charming consistency, that. it was Servetus who demanded the 
death of Calvin, and not Calvin who demanded the deaih of 
Servetus!! 

The original judicial records of the trial of Servetus were supposed 
to have been lost beyond the hope of recovery until about twenty- 
three years since, when they were unexpectedly discovered in some 
obscure corner of the archives of the Genevan government by Rilliet 
de Candolle, who, in 1844, gave the world the first authentic history 
of the affair under the title, “ Relation du procés criminal intenté a 
Genéve en 1553 contre M. Servet, rédigée dapres le documents orig- 
tnaux.” Based chiefly upon this Dr. Brunnemann published in 1865, 
at Berlin, a small quarto pamphlet on the subject, in which he has 
sifted the legal documents to the bottom, and established beyond refu- 
tation the following facts, as set forth by the “ Methodist Quarterly,” 
from which we have drawn the information. Let us premise, how- 
ever, that there is proof in these legal papers that Calvin did not wish 
to have Servetus burned alive; but on the contrary thought, as he 
says, that the ends of justice might be answered by a less excruciat- 
ing death. When appealed to by the Council for the last time, pre- 
vious to the final vote, he advised his execution as a heretic, but 
desired that it should not be by burning. 


“Calvin wrote to Farel, seven years before the dreadful tragedy, 
that in case Servetus should come to Geneva, he, (Calvin,) so far 
forth as his authority availed, would, never suffer him to leave the 
city alive. (Nam si venerit, modo valeat mea autoritas, vivum exire 
nunquam patiar.) The letter was written February 13, 1546; (See 
Henry, Leben Calvins, Bd. 3 Beilage s. 66;) that Servetus came to 
Geneva, not as a revolutionary, but.as a fugitive from the inquisitors 
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.of France ; that he had no design to disturb the peace of Church or 
State in Switzerland, but that, on the contrary, he was very anxious 
to remain unrecognized until. he could complete his arrangements for 
the prosecution of his flight to Naples; that having ventured to go 
into a church to. hear a sermon, he was recognized, and at Calvin's 
instance arrested; that Calvin, to spare himself certain inconveniences 
connected with the role of accuser, put forward his body-servant and 
amanuensis, Nicolas de la Fontaine, in this character; that Calvin 
composed the accusation; and that Rigod, the attorney who in the 
name of the republic commenced the prosecution, and Colladon, the 
advocate employed to support the accusation, were both intimate 
friends of Calvin; that, at a certain stage of the proceedings, Calvin, 
finding that Berthelier was using his influence to secure Servetus’s 
acquittal, threw off the mask and appeared as the real accuser of the 
prisoner ; that when the matter had been referred by the Council to 
the other Swiss Churches, Calvin used his influence epistolarily to 
secure a verdict unfavorable to Servetus; and that, having accom- 
plished the destruction of the poor heretic, he gloried in the part he 
had taken in the matter, and wrote in defense of the principle of 
exterminating such wretches by the sword. (Defensio orth. fidet 
contra errores Serveti, ubi ostenditur, hereticos jure gladit coercendos 
esse.—1854. Corpus Ref., vol. viii. p. 362.) 


The Religious World. 


The Pall Mall Gazette has the following announcement: “ A dis- 
covery, of at least as vital importance for Egyptology as the cele- 
brated Rosetta stone itself, was made about three weeks ago by a 
party of four German explorers — Reinisch, Rosler, Lepsius and 
Weldenbach —at a place called Sane, the whilom Tanis, the princi- 
pal scene of Rameses II.’s enormous architectural undertakings. A 
stone with Greek characters upon it was found protruding from the 
ground, and when fully excavated proved to contain a bilingual inscrip- 
tion in no less than thirty-seven lines of hieroglyphics and seventy- 
six lines of Greek, in the most perfect state of preservation, and dat- 
ing from the time of the third Ptolemy, Euergetes I., in 238 B. C. 
The stone measures two metres twenty-two centimetres in length, and 
seventy-eight centimetres in width, and is completely covered by the 
inscriptions. Their first attempt at editing this important inscription 
having failed, the travellers returned to the spot, and during a stay of 
two days, the 22d and 23d of April, copied the inscription most care- 
fully, and photographed it three times.” 
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— An association has been formed, styled the International Society 
of the Orient, the chief object of which is the return of the Jews to 
their own land. The Rothschilds and Sir Moses Montefiore are said 
to be engaged in it, and Napoleon and several other sovereigns have 
given it countenance. The sultan, it is affirmed, has virtually parted 
with his sovereign rights over Palestine. All Christendom will watch 
this movement with the most intense interest. 


— “Professor Unger, the Viennese botanist and paleontologist, has 
recently published some remarks on the bricks of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, especially those of the pyramid of Dashour, which was built 
about three thousand four hundred years before our era. One of 
them being examined through the microscope by the professor, he 
discovered that the mud of the Nile, out of which it was made, con- 
tained not only a quantity of animal and vegetable matter, but also 
fragments of many manufactured substances, whence we may conclude 
that Egypt must have enjoyed a high degree of civilization upward 
of five thousand years ago. Professor Unger has been enabled, by 
the aid of the microscope, to discover in these bricks a vast number 
of plants which at that time grew in Egypt. The chopped straw 
clearly discernible in the body of the bricks confirms the description 
of the manner of making the latter, such as we find in Herodotus and 
in the Book of Exodus.” ' 


— M. Pierre Baragnon, of the Presse, who resided in Constantino- 
ple several years, as manager of the government journal, publishes 
the subjoined statistics relative to the population of Turkey. We do 
not quite understand the distinction he sets up between “ Mussul- 
mans” and “ Mahometans,” unless it be that the Tartars, Turcomans, 
&c., whom he includes under the last term, are not so entirely sub- 
missive to the yoke of the Prophet as the Turks. Every one who 
professes faith in the unity of God, and the divine apostleship - of 
Mohammed, is called aslama, and receives the name of Moslem, i. e., 
one who has embraced the true faith in all things, and surrendered 
himself entirely to the will of God. And this term is, perhaps, more 
applicable to the Persians and Turks than to any other people. The 
plural of Moslem is Muslim, but the dual, Muslimani from which 
cdmes our Mussulmans, is commonly used by the Turks and Persians, 
and has been chiefly adopted by Europeans to the exclusion of the 
more correct term. 


“The whole Turkish Empire, according to the census made for the 
assessment of the ‘tenths,’ comprises in the aggregate a population of . 
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nearly 42,000,000, of which 18,000,000 are in Europe, and 24,000,- 
000 in Asia. Servia, Moldavia, and Wallachia number 6,000,000 
inhabitants, so that there remains a population of 36,000,000 for 
Turkey proper. Setting aside the provinces enjoying self-govern- 
ment, this population is divided into eleven different races: Greek 
rayas, 2,000,000; Armenians, 2,500,000; Syrian and Chaldeans, 
300,000; Sclaves, 6,000,000; and Albanians, 2,000,000; total, 
12,800,000. These constitute the Christian element. Including in 
it the Syrians and Chaldeans, we cannot reasonably add to it the 
300,000 Jews found in those countries. Now follows the Mussulman 
portion, composed of 15,800,000 souls, without reckoning 160,000 
Tartars, 100,000 Turcomans, 5,600,000 Arabians, 40,000 Druses, and 
1,000,000 Kurds; or in all, 6,900,000 Mahometans of different kinds. 
To sum up, there are Christians, 12,800,000 ; Mahometans, 6,900,- 
000; and Mussulmans, 15,800,000; or a total population of 
35,500,000; to which must be added, to make np the number of 
36,000,000, the 300,000 Jews, and about 200,000 Gypsies, who have 
no religion.” 


“Dr. Martin Haug, for years Professor of Sanscrit at Poona 
College in India, has returned to Europe loaded with honors. He 
_ possesses a large number of manuscripts, chiefly Vedic ones, Zend, 
Pehlvi, among which are several very rare and hitherto unknown 
works. Some of these he intends publishing himself, the remaining 
ones he will commit to the care of other scholars. He possesses also 
a collection of the sacrificial vessels of the Brahmans and Parses, and 
is now engaged in preparing a descriptive catalogue of them. The 
manuscript of the Doctor’s long-expected great work on the Zoroas- 
trian Religion will soon be ready for the press. Dr. Haug also pur- 
poses editing an edition of the Brihad Devata, an extremely rare and 
interesting Sanscrit work on Vedic Mythology. The edition will 
contain the text, a commentary, and an English translation.” 


— Prussia contained before 1866, 2,504,179 persons of other 
nationalities, not speaking German. The foreign element is very 
little increased by her recent conquests. The strength of the Protes- 
tants has been increased, as Prussia before 1866, contained sixty per 
cent. of Protestants, and thirty-six per cent. of Catholics, while now 
the Protestants make sixty-four per cent. and the Catholics only 
thirty-two per cent. of the population. In the whole Noreh German 
Confederation, which now includes 28,220,862 inhabitants, the Prot- 
estants are 71 per cent. and the Catholics only 26 per cent. 


— The following is a striking illustration of the ignorance, credu- 
lity, and superstition Which prevail among the lower classes in some 
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districts in France, and the shameless impudence with which it is 
practiced upon by the Catholic priesthood, even those who, as seen 
below, occupy the highest official rank in the Church :— 


“ There has been a grand coronation of another miraculous Virgin 
at Buglose, in one of the Southern provinces, at which the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Bordeaux assisted, and other bishops, with a crowd of 
monks, and thousands of pilgrims, were present, and the golden 
crown employed in the ceremony was one which had been consecrated 
by the Pope himself. So again the Bishop of Perigneux has exposed 
to devout contemplation the holy shroud or linen cloth in which 
Joseph of Arimathea wrapped up the body of Jesus. About the 
authenticity of the relic there can be no doubt, for the bishop affirms : 
1st. That the shroud presents visible traces of the blood and of the 
spices; 2d. That the nature of its texture attests its Oriental origin ; 
3d. That the preservation of this fragile piece of linen is a miracle 
of Divine Providence. ‘The shroud will be exposed to view for a 
whole day,’ he says; ‘you will contemplate it at your leisure; and 
then, be assured, your religious convictions will be revived, your 
hearts will be touched, and you will obtain the blessing of God.’” 


— Dr. Steele furnishes the following information to one of the 
Methodist papers, which shows that views on the atonement, similar 
to those held by Dr. Bushnell, are finding favor among the clergy of 
the Methodist Church: —“On the subject of the atonement, too, 
while ever holding firmly to the great central and fundamental facts, 
there have been modifications not only of statement but unquestiona- 
bly of opinion. It is scarcely doubtful that the doctrine of Christ 
offered as a sacrifice to appease the wrath of God or to satisfy his 
inexorable justice, is disappearing among us; and that the theory of 
Christ, as the moral power of God in the world reconciling men to 
God — an infinite sacrifice expressing infinite love to the sinner, and 
infinite hatred of sin—effecting an infinite and glorious redemption — 
is the more commonly received opinion.” 


— Mr. George Smith has recently deciphered in the British 
Museum an Assyrian inscription, from which it is found that Jehu, 
son of Omri, king of Israel, paid a tribute to Shalmaneser in the 18th 
year of the reign of that monarch. The fact was already known, as 
it was recorded upon the black obelisk, but the precise date had never 
been ascertained. The discovery of Mr. Smith has, therefore, some 
importance in a chronological point of view. 
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— The following piece of criticism respecting the doctrine of for- 
giveness, and the distinction set up between the remission of sin, and 


‘the forgiveness of the sinner, we give for the benefit of those among 
us engaged in the discussion of this question. It would seem that the 


Pali Mali having commented on “the doctrine that any man what- 
ever can forgive sins, and so put himself in the place of God,” the 
Rev. D. I. Heath writes to say that the principal offence for which 


he was ejected from his living in the Isle of Wight, was that he men- 


tally distinguished between the two words “ remission” and “ forgive- 
ness.” He adds :— 

“ One is derived from the Latin; and I said that not once in the 
whole range of Latin literature was ‘remissio’ ever used for ‘condon- 


atio.’ I say that remission applies to the sim, and pardon or forgive- 
ness to the simmer. I need not point out to you what a light such a 
distinction, if correct, would throw upon the controversy you are 
engaged in. You will certainly never understand Dr. Pusey, nor (it 


is equally certain) will the doctor ever understand himself, till you all 
see that the forgiveness of sins is as absurd a phrase as the remission 


of sinners. Surely, sir, upon five minutes’ consideration we must all 
admit we do not wish to preach the forgiveness of drunkenness, idle- 
ness, dirt, or murder. We detest these evils. We wish their destruc- 
tion, expulsion, or (theologically speaking) their remission. We for- 


give the idle, the dirty, and the drunkard, or even the murderer. 
And now three lines for the application of this distinction to the con- 


troversy of the day. If confessions, or sacraments, or Dr. Pusey, or 
the Pope, can remit or put away these evils, without introducing 
worse ones, let us gladly see them do so; but the forgiveness of those 
who offend is an absolute duty of all men. Forgiveness is a mental 


feeling, irrespective of all ordinances. Remission is an act, and the 


final cause for which churches should feel themselves to be con- 
stituted.” 


— A new and singular art-relic of the antique has lately arrived at 


the Louvre, and been added to the treasures of the Assyrian Museum. 
It is called the Amathonte Vase, and is of unknown antiquity, there 


being neither name, date nor inscription upon it. Antiquarians pred- 
icate its age solely from the style of the sculptures with which it is 
adorned. It weighs fifteen tons, is rather the reverse of elegant in 


form, and the material in which it is cut is a coarse, porous, volcanic 


stone. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Lange’s Commentary. The Acts of the Apostles. An Exegetical and Doctrinal 
Commentary by Gotthard Victor Lechler, D. D. Professor of Theolo at Leipsic. 
With Homiletical Additions, by Rev. Charles Gerok of Stuttgard. Translated by 


Charles F. Schaeffer, D. D. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. pp. 490. 


The rapid issue of these generous octavos attests alike the industry 
of the editors and the enterprize of the publishers. ‘There has been 
no commentary attempted in this country comparable to this of 
Lange in extent, in the quality of its learning, or in the critical helps 


which it furnishes the Biblical student. And the only thing to regret 
in this respect is, that more space was not given to this important 


department, and the doctrinal and homiletical matter correspondingly 
shortened. But as it is, we venture to say that the clergy generally 
will learn more from this work respecting the condition of the Textus 
Receptus, or received original text, on which our modern translations 


are based; more of the various readings of important manuscripts, 


such as the Vatican, Alexandrine, Sinaitic, Ephraem, &¢.; more of 
the corrective helps to be obtained from the ancient Versions, the 
Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, &c., as well as from the early Fathers of the 
Church; and, in addition to these, more information and assistance 


from the Exegetical and Critical Notes —than from any other Eng- 
lish or American work within their reach. Scholars who can exam- 


ine the original documents, and who, by their ready learning, can 
command whatever there is in Greek and Latin Patrology or German 
theological literature, may desire to go farther; but the ordinary 
student will probably be content with what is furnished in this work 


of Lange and his co-laborers. 
As examples of what may be found under the heads named, we 


refer to the amended text and translation, including the extensive 
foot-notes, and the critical observations following, of chapters xviii., 
XX., XXvi., and especially portions of chapters xxvii. and xxviii., as 
well as particular notes on chapters ii., iv., v.. &c. The doctrine of 


the work is of course orthodox, but the Homiletical matter is fre- 


quently rich in suggestions for every sermonizer, and fraught with 
useful lessons to the Christian reader. Its popularity may be judged 
by the fact that nearly five editions of the first volume, the least val- 
uable of the three it seems to us, were sold in one year. 


2, Great in Goodness; A Memoir of George N. Briggs, Governor of Massachusetts 


from 1844 to 1851. By William C. Richards. Gould & Lincoln. pp. 451. 


Few men have enjoyed a larger reputation than the subject of this 
memoir for genuine goodness, purity of purpose in all his actions, and 
unswerving loyalty to conscience and duty. In whatever capacity he 
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served, whether as laborer, teacher, lawyer, governor, or member of 
Congress, he was faithful to the smallest item of responsibility, and 
never failed to act up to his convictions, whatever the cost involved. 
He was not distinguished for statesmanship, nor remarkable for polit- 
ical sagacity, or far-sightedness — but he was honest and reliable in 
every time when principle was at stake ; he was true to country, lib- 
erty, humanity; in a word, in spirit, aim and action he was a 
Christian. ‘ 

This biography should be read by all young men, by all about 
starting on the difficult and often perilous voyage of life. It will 
show what a safe chart, what a sure guide, the Bible is; and what 
strength, confidence and success attend on a life controlled in all 
things by thorough religious principle. 


8. Fonthill Recreations. Vol.I. The Mediterranean Islands. Vol. II. The Two 
Sicilies— Sketches and Stories of their Scenery, Customs, History, Painters, &c. By 
M. G. Sleeper. Gould & Lincoln. pp. 278, 300. 


The object of these beautiful books is to describe some of the 
countries least known to young Americans. This is done by a series 
of conversations in which customs and manners, historical facts, 
interesting incidents and traditions, are related in a very attractive 
way, well calculated to interest, amuse, and impart much useful 
information. The series is intended to embrace Holland, Normandy, 
Brittany and La Vendée, the old Republics of Northern Italy, 
Poland, Hungary, &c. They will be very popular additions to chil- 
dren’s libraries, and cannot fail to be acceptable as presents to all 
youthful lovers of knowledge and adventure. 


4. A History of the Gypsies: With Specimens of the Gypsy Language. By Walter 
an 


Simson. Edited, with Preface, Introduction and Notes, a Disquisition on the 
Past, Present and Future of Gypsydom, by James Simson. New York: M. Doolady. 
pp. 675. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


The history of a strange race, the mystery of whose origin and 
language has vainly challenged the investigation of the antiquary, 
and the learning of the scholar. The author thinks they originated 
in Hindostan, and he has certainly made out a strong philological 
argument in his comparisons of the Gipsy dialect with the modern 
Hindostanee. And the marked resemblances, as given on page 337, 
between the Gipsy, Persian, Hindostanee, Pati, Kawi, and Sanscrit, 
strongly indicate a common origin. It has been the popular opinion 
that the Gipsy is mere slang, invented for the purposes of secresy and 
and safety, something like the flash dialect of the London thieves, 
but our author has done much toward raising it to the dignity of a 
language: and his labors in this respect are deserving of praise, and 
have been productive of curious results, which are not unworthy the 
notice of Max Miiller. 

On the other hand, the editor adopts the theory of their Egyptian 
origin, and thinks they came out of Egypt with the Israelites. And 
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he gives us some singular observations on the words found in Exodus 
xii. 38, “And a mixed multitude went up also with them” (the 
Jews); an expression which has puzzled commentators generally. 
Supposing these to be the ancestors of the Gipsies, he argues, with 
some show of reason, that when they separated from the Israelites 
they passed through Arabia Petrea, along the gulph of Persia, through 
‘the Persian desert into Northern Hindostan, where they formed the 
Gipsy caste, and whence they issued, centuries after, in possession of 
the language of the country, and spread themselves over the earth. 
~ Whatever the reader may think of these theories, he will find the 
book a store-house of interesting and curious facts, the fruit of years 
of patient inquiry and reading; uncommonly interesting for its collec- 
tion of incidents and traditions, and its exhibitions of the customs, 
opinions, superstitions, manner of life, and wild, roving adventure, of 
this anomalous race, whose first appearance in Europe dates at A. D. 
1414 — 1417, and whose numbers the author rates at 4,000,000, of 
whom he counts 250,000 in the British Isles — altogether too high an 
estimate, as it seems to us. But, taken altogether, the work is the 
most complete, various and ae document regarding this people 
which has ever yet appeared; and*is equally entitled to the notice of 
the historian, the philologist and the philosopher. 


5. Flower-de-Luce. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With Illustrations. Tick- 
nor & Fields. 


A beautiful gift-book in the usual finished style of the eminent 
publishers. Longfellow’s name is a sufficient guaranty as regards its 
contents. “The Wind Over the Chimney,” “The Bridge of Cloud,” 
‘Hawthorne,” “ Killed at the Ford,” are in the spirit of his best days. 
The following from “To-morrow ” is very sweet : 


“Tis late at night, and in the realm of sleep 

My little lambs are folded like the flocks; 

From room to room I hear the wakeful clocks 
a the passing hour, like guards that keep 
Their solitary watch on tower and steep; 

Far off I hear the crowing of the cocks, 

And pap Sa the opening door that Time unlocks 
Feel the fresh breathing of To-morrow creep.” 


6. Red-Letter Days in ja By Gail Hamilton. Ticknor & Fields. 


Stories of Many Lands. By Grace Greenwood. Ticknor & Fields. 


Gail Hamilton and Grace Greenwood! what can the little people 
ask more than that such as these should tell them stories? Excellent 
stories they are, all of them, in their way; but we like those by the 
last named best. Parents intending to add to the Home Library of 
their children, will do well to look these books over. The publishers 
a made the outside as attractive as the authors have made the 
Inside. 
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7. The History of Christianity from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism 
in the Roman Empire. By Henry Hart Milman, D. D. Dean of St. Paul’s. New 
= Revised Edition in three volumes. New York: W. J. Widdleton. pp. 486, 478, 

06. 


We remember well the satisfaction with which we. closed our first 
reading of this work, years ago; and the feeling strong within us that 
we had gained largely in information —a kind of information regard- 
ing the beginning of the Christian religion, its relations to the other 
religions of the world, particularly the various forms of Oriental 
beliefs, which we had vainly sought elsewhere. It was the first book 
which helped us to understand the actual life of the New Testament 
times, to get in among the contemporaries of Jesus, the people and 
their religious and political leaders; to hear .them talk, and know 
how they felt in regard to the doctrines and miracles, the character 
and probable aims of this new and strange teacher who claimed to be 
their Messiah, and yet came in a way so different from anything they 
had anticipated. It was the first book which discovered to us the 
methods and agencies by which, at an early period, Orientalism dif- - 
fused, its subtle and dangerous influences through the church, from the 
one side; while, from the other side, the coarser and more material 
mythologies of Greece and Rome corrupted the purity of apostolic 
doctrine and teaching. 

Since then of course this field of inquiry has been cultivated more 
thoroughly and with greater learning; but we know of no work which 
presents the subject in a more picturesque and attractive style, or is 
more likely to impress the facts on the minds of the young student of 
ecclesiastical history ; no work, in fact, which gives a more truthful and 
vivid picture of the life of Christ (the Christ of the New Testament, 
not of Renan or Strauss), and of the establishment, growth and cor- 
ruption of the early Christian Church. A fine passage illustrating 
the author’s careful study of his subject, and his ‘graphically descrip- 
tive powers, may be found in the note on pages 440, 441. Indeed 
the entire chapters on “Christianity and Judaism,” “ Christianity and 
Paganism,” and “ Christianity and Orientalism,” are admirable alike 
for the accuracy of their historical statement, and the brilliancy of 
their rhetoric. 

Mr. Widdleton deserves the thanks of the Christian public for this 
new and beautiful edition of the work; a work which will be as pop-_ 
ular with the laity as with the clergy, as popular with the young as 
with the old; for the blended elements of scholarship, sound judgment 
and correct taste, give to it a wonderful fascination in reading. 


8. The Great Rebellion: Its Secret History, Rise, Progress, and Disastrous Failure. 
By John Minor Botts, of Virginia. The Political Life of the Author Vindicated. 
Harper & Brothers. pp. 402. 


This book is written with a sharp steel pen (which “ spatters” 
sometimes) ; and every page is aglow with the violent, rough-spoken 
earnestness, and the devoted, unconquerable patriotism and love of 
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the Union, which are characteristics of its distinguished author. It 
should be generally read, because it furnishes a noble example of 
unflinching courage and fidelity in the face of suffering, danger and 
death ; and, because it is the secret history, in some respects, of the 
“great rebellion,” and furnishes information in regard to the charac- 
ter, action and motiyes of the leaders, not found in any other work. 
It ought to be circulated throughout the South, that the people may 
know how they have been cheated, hoodwinked, lied to, wronged and 
sacrificed to the satanic ambition of their leaders. It is the history 
not of the four years’ war, but of the thirty years preparation for it; 
and is crowded with incidents, anecdotes, and personal experiences 
with the conspirators, which give great interest to the reading. The 
appendix is a mine of valuable documents. 


9. The Giant Cities of Bashan; and Syria’s Holy Places. By Rev. F. L. Porter, 
New York: T. Nelson & Sons. pp. 377. 


The publishers of this beautiful and fascinating volume have not 
done it, nor themselves, nor the public, justice in not making it more 
widely known by advertisements, circulars, or some other method. 
We knew of its issue in England, but it was only by accident that 
we learned of this American Edition. It is a book which only needs 
to be known to be extensively circulated, and thoroughly appreciated 
and enjoyed by all classes of readers. It has reached us too near the 
completion of this number of the “ Quarterly” for us to say all we 
wish, but we shall return to it in our next. 

In the meantime, we can only say that the first hundred pages 
open to us in Bashan a new and almost unknown region of deserted 
cities, some deserted a thousand years ago, or more, and yet the 
houses habitable to-day ; a region where, among its tented tribes, the 
patriarchal life may be seen to-day in all its details as pictured to us 
in the Bible ; a region whose marvels verify and illustrate the Scrip- 
ture records in a manner equally astonishing and instructive. And 
this within easy reach of wonder-seekers, and all unknown, while 
hundreds of lives and millions of treasure have been spent in explor- 
6 the wildernesses of Africa and the frozen realms of the Arctic 

one. 

But our limits forbid more at present, save the expression of our 
hearty thanks to the publishers that they have given us an American 
edition of this valuable and charming book, and in a style so worthy 
of its contents, and so creditable to their house. 

Since writing the above, we have crowded out other matter to give 
place;to the following extracts, that our readers may have an idea of 
what the book contains : — 

“The conquest of Bashan begun under Moses, was completed 
under Jair, of whom the sacred historian says, he took, in one of its 
provinces, Argob, sixty great cities ‘fenced with high walls, gates 
and bars; besides unwalled towns a great many.’ (Deut. iii. 4, 5, 
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14.) Such a statement seems all but incredible. It would not stand 
the arithmetic of Bishop Colenso for a moment. Often, when read- 
ing the passage, I used to think that some strange statistical mystery 
hung over it; for how could a province measuring’ not more than 
thirty miles by twenty support such a number of fortified cities, espe- 
cially when the greater part was a wilderness of rocks? But mys- 
terious, incredible as this seemed, on the spot, with my own eyes, I 
have seen that it is literally true. The cities are there to this day, 
some of them retaining their Bible names, and containing the oldest 
specimens of domestic architecture now existing in the world.” p. 13. 


“ Another peculiarity of Bashan is this The ancient cities and even the villages of 
Western Palestine have been almost annihilated; with the exception of Jerusalem, 
Hebron, and two or three others, not one stone has been left upon another In some 
cases we can scarcely discover the exact spot where a noted city stood, so complete 
has been the desolation The state of Bashan is totally different; itis literally crowded 
with towns and ~_ villages; and though the vast majority of them are deserted, 
they are not ruined. 1 have more than once entered a deserted city in the evening, taken 
possession of a comfortable house, and spent the night in peace. Many of the houses 
in the ancient cities of Bashan are perfect, as if only finished yesterday. The walls 
are sound, the roofs unbroken, the doors, and even window-shutters in their places. 
Let not my readers think that I am transcribing a passage from the “ Arabian Nights.” 
I am relating sober facts; I am simply telling what I have seen, and purpose to 
describe. . . . The walls are from five to eight feet thick, built of large square blocks 
of basalt, the roofs are of slabs of the same material, hewn like planks, and reaching 
from wall to wall; the very doors and window-shutters are of stone, hung upon pivots 
of stone. Some of these cities have from two to five hundred houses still perfect, but 
not aman to dwellin them! From the castle of Salcah I have counted some thirty 
towns and villages dotting the vast plain, many of them almost as perfect as when 
they were built.” pp. 18—20. 


10. Our Eternal Homes. By a Bible Student. Nichols & Noyes. pp. 158. 


This volume is a mixture of speculation and arguments, of fancies 
and facts, of errors and truths; but its fancies and speculations are 
put in an attractive form, and its errors, with one or two exceptions, 
are not very hurtful. The subjects discussed are “What is Heaven?” 
“ Guardian Angels,” “Death the Gate of Life,” “Do the Departed 
Forget us?” “Man’s Book of Life,” and “Infants in Heaven.” 
Under the last three heads there are some things said worthy of 
respectful attention from all Christian thinkers. The chief fault in 
the argumentation is, that theories which, to be consistent, must be of 
universal application, are discussed wholly in the interests of those 
whom the author regards as the saints. The philosophy of conscious- 
ness is the same in sinners as in saints; and if the memory of earthly 
loves may be blotted out in order to make heaven comfortable for the 
righteous, why may not the memory of earthly sins be blotted out in 
order to make hell comfortable for the wicked? 


11. The New Birth: or The Work of the Holy Spirit. By Austin Phelps, Professor 
in Andover Theological Seminary. Gould & Lincoln. pp. 258. 


The greater portion of this volume appeared originally in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, and was written with so much freedom and good 
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sense as to excite the suspicions, and provoke the growls, of the 
“ Boston Recorder,” which scented heresy in some of its outspoken 
paragraphs. Of course its theory and interpretation of the doctrine 
is nominally orthodox, and really so on some points, but it is not the 
orthodoxy of the “ Recorder ” and the “ Boston Review.” 

For example, compare the passages below with this criticism of the 
latter publication on Eph. ii. and Col. ii.: “If, then, this figure has 
any force or fitness, those addressed must have been passive, and 
powerless to do good, till the Holy Spirit renewed or re-created them. 
The dead cannot come to life by their own effort.” (July 1862, 

. 539. 

Pe Th usages of Scriptural appeal are conclusive in their 
implications on this topic. How do inspired men preach? They 
reason with men; they invite men; they instruct men; they urge 
men; they entreat men; they warn men: they rebuke men; they 
accumulate and reiterate all the legitimate arts of persuasion in 
addressing men; as if men, regenerate or unregenerate, elect or non- 
elect, were proper subjects of persuasion ; as if they were complete 
men in their endowments; and, therefore, as if it were the normal 
action of their being to obey the truth. The Bible assumes that 
man everywhere, under all conditions of probation, has intellect 
which can receive truth, sensibilities which can respond to truth, a 
will which can act in view of truth, and act aright. So far as the 
philosophy of the operation of truth is concerned, we cannot see that 
the Scriptures make any distinction between fallen and unfallen mind. 
We cannot discover that the methods of speech chosen by Isaiah, 
Paul, John, are not precisely the same in addressing men before 
regeneration as after. What is the difference? Where is the proof 
of it?” 

See, also, pp. 102 -— 196, where he pronounces “the fiction of 
moral inability” “a Satanic suggestion, and “a stupendous delu- 
sion.” The paragraphs on the “ Regeneration of Infants” are richly 
worth reading. 


12. M ia: or Andersonville Prison. By Augustus C. Hamlin, late Medical 
Inspector U.S. Army, &c. Illustrated. Lee & Shepard. pp. 256. 

This book is very appropriately dedicated to the “Memory of the 
Men who steadily upheld the cause of Civil Liberty, and who pre- 
ferred a lingering Death, in the midst of Unparallelled Privations 
and Horrors, rather than Dishonor.” And the title of the book is as 
fitting as the Dedication. It is Martyria—a record of the noblest 
examples of the Martyr spirit which the world has ever seen. 

It is also a record of deliberate atrocities which might bring a 
blush to the cheek of Lucifer himself, if he could, in a moment of 
passion, be betrayed into such cruelties—a record showing to the 
world the barbarism of slavery, and the need of its utter extinction. 
The author deserves public thanks for the manner in which he fixes 
the responsibility and the infamy where it belongs—on the authorities 
at Richmond. He shows abundantly that the .Confederate medical 
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staff did their duty in calling attention again and again to the horrors 
of the stockade, but that not the slightest notice was taken of this by 
those in power. One rebel surgeon — Colonel Chandler — deserves 
honorable mention in this respect, extracts from whose indignant 
report of July 5, 1864, are given. 

Let any man read the statements in these pages, remembering that 
Davis and Lee both had it in their power to put an end to the atroci- 
ties and wholesale murders at any moment, and instead of this 
encouraged and authorized their continuance; and then decide 
whether such monsters ought to be allowed to escape the legal retribu- 
tion of their enormities. 


mu. « ew Round the Cirkle.” By Petroleum V. Nasby. His Ideas of Men, 
Politics, and Things. Illustrated by Thomas Nast. Lee & Shepard. pp. 299. 


For genuine humor, keen and biting sarcasm, bristling all through 
with argument and grounded on principles; for searching observation 
which allows no political folly or wickedness to escape its notice ; for 
a thorough comprehensiou of the real questions at issue between the 
North and South, Republicanism and Democracy so called; and for 
a shrewdly ludicrous way of showing up the inconsistencies, treacher- 
ous policy and real aims of the tender-hearted, forgiving, Beecherish 
copperheadism of the North — the Nasby letters are unequalled. 

We verily believe that the “late pastor of the Church of the New 
Dispensation” did more in the recent election campaign than any one 
man to expose the duplicity of rebel sympathizers, the dangerous 
character of hasty reconstruction, and the weakness and wickedness 
of the Presidential Policy as exhibited in the late “ Swingin’ Round 
the Cirkle.” We count him as next to Andrew Johnson and William 
H. Seward in assuring the success of the Republican party. 

To all who wish to be posted in regard to the real spirit and aims 
of Southern politicians, and at the same time enjoy a hearty laugh at 
the exposure of their tricks, we heartily commend this book of Rev. 
Mr. Nasby —and particularly the “ Preaching on the Parable of The 
Prodigal Son,” beginning on page 170, which is exactly suited to the 
present time, and we fear will not soon be out of date. 


14. English Travellers and Italian Brigands. A Narrative of Capture and Captivity. 
By W. J.C. Moens. Harper & Brothers. pp. 355. 


This unique volume gives an authentic record of life among the 
Brigands ; and its revelations of hunger and thirst and cold, of sleep- 
less nights, exhaustion, incessant marching and changing of hiding- 
places, conflicts with soldiers, and last, but not least, of filth and ver- 
min, strip every vestige of romance and poetry from the story of 
these miserable outlaws. And those who read this lively and inter- 
esting narrative, when they discover the almost impossibilities to be 
overcome in clearing the mountainous districts of the scourge of 
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prigandage, will judge more leniently of what, without a knowledge 
of the facts furnished by Mr. Moens, seems the unpardonable negli- 
gence or imbecility of the Italian government. The truth is, the evil 
cannot be corrected until there is a thorough re-organization of 
society ; until the secret understanding between the priests and 
brigands is broken up, and the peasants giving information secured by 
the government from the vengeance of the banditti. As it is, it is 
impossible for an American or an Englishman to realize such a state 
of things as has been brought about by Bourbon and Catholic rule in 
Southern Italy and Sicily, where the brigands hold the whole popula- 
tion of the rural districts, landed proprietors and peasantry subject to 
the terror of their name and their vows of vengeance against all who 
betray them, or refuse their demands. 


15. The Diamond Dickens. The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. By 
Charles Dickens. With Original Illustrations by S. Eytinge, Jr. Ticknor & Fields. 

Another of the worthy enterprises marking the publishing career of 
the well known firm of Ticknor & Fields. They propose to issue 
one volume a month until the entire works of Dickens are before the 
public in the style of this volume ; and surely nothing in the shape of 
a book can more fully embody the elements of taste, elegance and 
cheapness. The type is necessarily small, but sharp-cut, clear, and 
very readable, the illustrations, sixteen in number, admirable, the 
form and binding tasty, and the whole look of the volume inviting. 
“Our Mutual Friend” will appear in February, and “ David Copper- 
field” in March. 


York: Charles Scribner. 


Though this is not a new work, yet we have derived so much pleas- 
ure and profit from it that we desire to call the attention of clergy- 
men and students to its value as a teacher and a help in understand- 
ing the life and times of the New Testament. It covers more ground 
than the title implies, and is full of information of all sorts respecting 
the things which a minister and a Bible student most desires to. know. 
Year after year we have consulted its richly freighted pages, and we 
never replace the volumes upon the shelf without a feeling of grati- 
tude to the authors. Chapters xxiii—xxvii., embracing the voyage of 
Paul through the Mediterranean and the journey to Rome, his final 
trial and condemnation, are among the most perfect examples of word 
painting we know. You journey with Paul, you see and hear all he 
saw and heard,—you mingle with the crowds he met, you listen to the 
talk of the people, you see the blue Mediterranean, its islands, shore- 
line, headlands and bays; the cities and towns on the way to Rome, 
the imperial palace, the courts of justice, the crowded streets, &c. 
We advise every reader of this notice, whether minister or layman, 
to obtain and read this work, and he will thus verify all, and more 


than, we have said of the amount of pleasure and instruction to be 
derived from it. 


16. The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By W. J. Conybeare & J. S. Howson. New 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author of 
Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. Wlth Illustrations. Ticknor & Fields. pp. 230. 


._The Book of Promises: or The Universalist’s Daily Pocket Companion. Being a’ 
Collection of Scripture Promises, arranged under their proper heads. .By S. Bulfinch 
Emmons. Universalist Publishing House. pp. 128. [A Miniature Gem, beautifull 
gotten up, and laden with the sweet consolations of the Scriptures. A volume for 
who are in doubt or darkness. ] 


The Way of the World. A Novel. By William T. Adams. (Oliver Optic.) Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. pp. 464. [The admirers of Oliver Optic, numbered by thon- 
sands, will welcome this new issue from his prolific pen, in which it is shown in 
graphic manner how Selfishness and Villany are sure to defeat themselves. ] 


Breathings of the Better Life. ‘Edited by Lucy Larcom. Ticknor & Fields. pp. 
285. [A beautiful, dainty little quarto, for presentation to those who are seeking to 
rise to a higher level of spiritual attainment, and need the helpful counsel and encour- 
agement of those who are already far on the heavenly way.] 


American Leaves: Familiar Notes of Thought and Life. By Samuel Osgood. Har- 
per & Brothers. pp. 380 [Full of sound thought and practical nr for Amer- 
ican men and women, as we shall show hereafter. The author is the popular pastor 
of the Church of the Messiah in New York.] 


The “ Universalist Register,’’ containing the Statistics of the Denomination for 1867. 
Publishing House. [Greatly improved, with an extended and convenient catalogue of 
Denominational publications. It is also greatly enlarged — the number for 1865 con- 


tained 48 pages; for 1866, 72; and for 1867, 108 pages. It should be in every family 
of our fait i 


How New York City is Governed. By James Parton. Ticknor & Fields. pp. 48. 
[This is the famous article which recently appeared in the “ North American.” If 
one wishes to see corruption and villany reduced toa science; if he wishes to see 
Carlyle’s “ rascality on horseback’’ changed into a chariot and six, let him read this 


pamphlet. } 


Atlantic Monthly for 1867. [This excellent magazine, which represents the best 
current literature of our country, and has among its contributors the most popular 
writers of our own soenirls as well as of England, promises unusual attractions for 
the present year. But “The Guardian Angel,” by ‘Saimes, will undoubtedly prove 
the chief charm. Read it.] 
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ArticLte VIII. 
Knowledge as an Instrument, an Ornament, and a Blessing. 


A genuine Yankee, ingenious, sharp, quick to see, prompt 
to act, with a jackknife, a shingle and a shilling, would prob- 
ably whittle, and traffic his way to Constantinople, and have 
capital enough when there to set up for a Turkish merchant. 
The philosopher, the learned professor deeply read in Sanscrit, 
might not think very highly of this sort of talent, would be 
apt at sight to rate the jackknife and shingle genius at a very 
low mark. And yet, perhaps, this shrewd trading specimen 
of humanity, by the time he reaches Constantinople, will have 
accumulated more valuable facts, will have more knowledge 
of men and things, will have learned more from rough con- 
tact with the world, than the professor would have done in 
twice the time and twice the distance. And he might attempt, 
not without a show of argument, to satisfy the professor that 

this sort of knowledge is, in the emergencies of Tif, as useful 
- to the possessor and to the world, as that gotten from books 
only. 

But the man who knows the worth both of books and 
action, would show the first of these men that taet or talent 
aided by a fitting education would do its work better, would 
do much work which it eannot do at all for want of it; and 
the second, that learning makes itself useful just in the pre- 
portion that it respects the practical suggestions of every-day 
life and labor. A man must have enough of the practical 
element in him, to know how to employ the knowledge, how 
to use the implements which education puts in his hands- 
We see men sometimes who are very profound scholars, but 
nothing else. They have a vast storehouse of knowledge, but 
they never know how to use it, cannot even earn their bread 
with it. Give them a word in any language, even the dialect 
of the Esquimaux or the Hottentots, and they will tell 
whence it came, and will dig up the root of it somewhere 
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among the ruins of Babel. But if they were lost in the woods 
they would scarcely know how to dig roots enough from the 
earth to keep them from starving. 

On the other hand there is a class of practical men who 
have the faculty of turning all their knowledge to account; 
who seem by instinct to perceive the true relations of things, 
to discover, in every emergency, what needs to be done, how 
to do it, and instantly set about doing it. These men are 
often the world’s benefactors, and, though they may know 


less, accomplish vastly more than the other class. Take 
them out of the world, and its history would put on a very 
different look. 

Columbus is a fair example of this class. ‘ His knowledge,” 
says Irving, “must have been the result of diligent self-school- 
ing in casual hours, of study amid the cares and vicissitudes 
of a rugged and wandering life. He was one of those men of 
strong natural genius, who, from having to contend at their 
very outset with privations and impediments, acquire an 
intrepidity in encountering, and a facility in vanquishing diffi- 
culties throughout their career. Such men learn to effect 
great purposes with small means, supplying the deficiency by 
the resources of their own energy and invention.” 

This is it without question. No books nor schools, no 
wealth nor patronage, could have made Columbus. It was 
living out the problems of actual life, it was the long fight 
with poverty, suffering and neglect, which developed the full 
round muscle of his soul, and prepared him for his great 
work. This, with his natural shrewdness and ready observa- 
tion, with his patience in collecting and comparing facts, 
enabled him to*build up a knowledge and a character, by 
force of which he made his way across the trackless and peril- 
ous deep, to the shores of a new world; and won for himself 
a memory among men as imperishable as it is alone in its 
glory. 

With these preliminary observations we proceed to the dis- 
cussion of the subject in the order set forth in the title of this. 
article ; assuming throughout that the man of knowledge has, 
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as already observed, enough of the practical element in him 
to be able to put his knowledge to use. 


I. KNOWLEDGE AS AN INSTRUMENT. 


The old saying that “knowledge is power” is true to a 
greater extent than is supposed by most of those who utter it. 
It is power, skill, courage, strength; for it imparts all these 
to him who has it, showing the way out of difficulties, over- 
coming opposition, and almost insuring victory in Life’s peril- 
ous conflicts. There is no condition which is quite hopeless 
to the man of information. With a mind well instructed and 
disciplined, he can deliver himself from almost any difficulty 
into which he may fall. However he may be beleaguered by 
poverty, opposition or danger, he will struggle through them 
all. Leave him in the midst of the Atlantic Ocean, without 
chart or compass, and if the stars shine he will get to land. 
Drop him into the depths of an Oregon forest, and he will find 
his way out. Nothing will terrify him, nothing discourage 
him utterly. He is always fertile in resources, and his self- 
reliance makes him always hopeful. 

The most desolating business calamity leaves open to him 
many avenues that lead to employment, shelter, raiment and 
bread, to which the man of no information cannot gain access ; 
the law, medicine, literature, science, authorship, teaching, 
and even politics in its nobler definitions. Or, if not these, then 
the calling of the book-keeper, the clerk, the magistrate, jus- 
tice, or notary ; the architect, builder, manufacturer, banker, 
agent, or director of some sort—all these, and numerous 
other openings, invite the knowledge and skill of the educated 
man, which, without an education, would necessarily, to a 
great extent, be beyond his reach. He has a capital, in fact, 
which no failure or misfortune can take from him; and it is 
deposited in a bank which no burglar can enter, no defaulting 
officer betray. 

And if he have chosen a mechanic’s life, he will do more at 
his calling by far than the ignorant man. With the same 
money he will build a much more convenient and tasty dwell- 
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ing than one having no knowledge of the principles of art, the 
laws of measurement, or the mathematical disposition of a 
given area; having no eye to the beautiful, to the rules of 
proportion, and the harmony of arrangement. The monu- 
ment to Walter Scott, in Edinburgh, is the most splendid in. 
Europe. It is pure Gothic in design; and its elaborate orna- 
ment and exquisite finish, its. multiplicity of parts, and endless 
variety of detail, all flowing into perfect unity of plan, make 
it a marvel of beauty, and the pride of the city and the 
nation. PR ky 

The committee having the matter in hand advertised for a 
design for the proposed monument, offering liberal compensa- 
tion for the one accepted. All the great architects of the 
kingdom competed for the reward and the honor. Fifty-four 
plans were sent in. One was selected; the sealed letter was 
opened, and John Kemp was the successful man. But who 
was John Kemp? Nobody knew, nobody had heard of him. 
Great was the excitement of curiosity—but at last the modest 
man came forward, and lo, to the astonishment of all, it was 
an obscure carpenter of Edinburgh. And it turned out that 
he had begun and completed this plan with all its details in 
the short space of five days. 

The secret of it was, that he was a student. All his leisure 
time he devoted to architecture, drawing and perspective, and 
this was the proud triumph that rewarded him — the first 
place among the architects of the country, and the gift to his 
native city of the most beautiful monument in the world. 

And the educated farmer, the man of theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge, out of the same acre of ground, and with the 
same materials at command, will get twice the amount of 
produce, that another gets who thinks science a humbug, 
books and newspapers a foolish waste of money, and digging 
and ploughing better than reading anything but the almanac. 

Let two farmers commence side by side on land of the same 
quality, the one thoroughly instructed in the chemistry of 
agriculture, the analysis and mixture of soils, the application 
of dressings, their chemical proporties, the adaptation of seed 
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to soil, &c.; and the other knowing only that seed planted in 
the earth will grow—and the difference which a few years 
will show in the productiveness and value of the respective 
grounds, will discover the value of education and science even 
in farming. 
So various are the methods in which knowledge shows itself 
an instrument of good, and reveals its superiority over gold 
and precious stones. These may slip from the grasp at any 
moment, but education abides forever. Ignorance often 
makes a man poor; knowledge always makes him rich. Igno- 
rance narrows and belittles a man, but knowledge enlarges 
his thought and sympathies, and elevates his aims and ambi- 
tion. A man of education, with his thinking and writing, 
with his facts and discoveries, and practical suggestions, is the 
world’s wealth. Bacon, Newton, Franklin, Humboldt, Arago, 
are examples. An ignorant man lives for the present, and 
when he dies few mourn; but the wise man lives for the 
future, for all time; and the world blesses his memory, not 
for what he had, but for what he was in himself, for what he 
said and did. | 

Newton is an example illustrating the power which learning 
gives a man, and the important services it may render to the 
world. Thoroughly instructed in the elements of his favorite 
science, disciplined and strengthened by laborious study, with 
a mind eager for the wealth of knowledge, he commenced a 
course of mathematical inquiry opening up into the highest 
problems of astronomy, which finally ended in the most sub- 
lime and useful discoveries that science has ever yet made. 

With toilsome diligence weighing and comparing the facts 
accumulated from reading, observation and experiment, he 
painfully wrought round after round into the glittering ladder, 
rising higher and higher, till at last he climbed up to the 
skies. And, standing there on the glorious heights of heaven, 
with ‘the whole broad landscape beneath him, he had the prob- 
lem of the worlds at his command. : ; 

But while, as we have seen, the astronomer reaches 
out to the sublime on one hand, he lays hold on the 
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useful with the other. How largely indebted to his labors are 
they “that go down to the sea, that do business in great 
waters!’ How would the merchant and all commercial enter- 
prise be crippled without the aid of the astronomer! And 
how often the storm-tossed mariner blesses the man of science 
who, standing on the earth, points to the hieroglyphics of the 
sky, and from them deciphers the secret of escape from the 
perils of the sea/ 

And this fact so essential to the safety of those whose ways 
are on the deep— how beautiful it is. Tossed for a long and 
wearisome time on the restless ocean, no sun by day, no stars 
by night; now laid on this tack, and now on that; drifted by 
currents, and driven by winds hundreds of miles, perhaps, from 
our course; none knowing where we are, or whither we go. 
Suddenly the sun breaks through the clouds, lingers for a 
little, and then as suddenly sinks again into the bosom of the 
fierce tempest. It was a moment only, but in that moment 
an officer stepped upon the quarter-deck, with a light simple 
instrument in his hand, quickly lifted it to his eye, and 
observed the altitude of the sun. Silently the passengers 
gather around him—he consults his tables, runs rapidly 
through his calculations, and then turning to us, smilingly 
points out on the chart the very spot on the wild waste of 
waters to which, through these long nights and days of storm 
we have been drifting and driving. Now we know where we 
are; and our brave ship, as if conscious of the. knowledge 
gained, with helm down, comes up to the wind, shakes herself 
free, settles away before the pressure of the swelling canvass, 
and shapes her course again for “‘ home, sweet, sweet home.” 


Il. KNOWLEDGE AS AN ORNAMENT. 

As an ornament, knowledge, with the refining influences 
and cultivated tastes which it brings with it, is beyond price. 
In manners, in language, in thought, in building, in furniture, 
in household arrangements, in everything great and small, 
the educated man shows himself in marked contrast with 
the ignorant and vulgar, the man of coarse thought and low 
tastes. 
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However poor he may be, however small the means he can 
spare for the embellishments of life, still the little he has will 
reveal the correctness and delicacy of his taste, his quick eye 
to the beautiful in its humblest forms, and his love of it. And 
with his little he will build him a cottage whose proportions 
and symmetry, conformity to architectural style and arrange- 
ment, whose propriety of ornament and perfectness of finish, 
will attract the attention of every one who passes, and compel 
the pratses of the most indifferent. 

Enter into the cottage, and everywhere there are tokens of 
the presence of cultivated mind. A book-case stands mod- 
estly in the corner filled with well-chosen volumes, food for 
the intellect and the heart. Vases and pots of choice flowers 
adorn, without encumbering, the window. A few beautiful 
shells lie here and there, bright with the exquisite colors of 
the Divine Artist, and ever murmuring to themselves of the 
beloved sea. And even the furniture is, in its forms and 
finish, but an expression of that refinement of feeling, and 
love of order and symmetry, that simple elegance and purity 
of taste, which are the offspring of‘ mental and moral culture. 

And in conversation and social intercourse, observe the dis- 
tance between the scholar and the clown. What graces of 
speech, what largeness of thought, what delicacy of sentiment, 
what affluence of knowledge, enrich and adorn the conversa- 
tion of the first. With how much pleasure and profit he is 
listened to, and whaf'a multitude of valuable facts, what an 
amount of instruction he communicates to those about him — 
and all done in the most modest and agreeable manner. 

Every subject he touches is embellished by his facile knowl- 
edge and various reading. The rudest materials passing 
through the crucible of his active mind come forth in graceful 
forms, and with fairest look. His plastic intellect bends the 
sharpest angles into sweeping curves. The roughest exterior 
becomes smooth and polished; and all things, however 
uncouth, ere they come from his hand, have taken on some 
shape of beauty. 

If one would see what it will do as an ecienindae in the 
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higher walks of mind, let him look at the parliamentary 
speeches of Lord Brougham in his palmy days, when every 
art and science, every nation and clime, every department of 
human knowledge, was made tributary to his splendid argu- 
ments. His thoughts, often brilliant as diamonds, found a 
fit setting in language rich and glowing as the moulten gold 
from the furnace. 

Or, nearer home, we may see in the addresses of Senators 
Benton and Sumner, how history and familiar converse with 
the noble minds and classic productions of Greece and Rome, 
may be made to adorn the hard, dry studies of the legal pro- 
fession, illuminate with electric fire the intricacies of forensic 
discussion, and add ornament, grace and dignity to the delib- 
erations of the national councils. 

But knowledge is nct only an ornament to its possessor, but 
it makes him an ornament to his country and to the world. 
What-splendors fell from the learning and philosophy of Plato 
on the history of Greece, and made it glorious for all time to 
come! And who ever thought of Rome without thinking also 
of Cicero, and of the manner in which he has adorned her 
literature with the richness of his scholarship, and prolonged 
the triumph hymn of her greatness in the finished harmonies 
of his eloquence. 

And how much it would take from the lustre of our own 
country, if we were to blot out such names as Webster, Ban- 
croft, Prescott, Silliman and Bond, Edwards and Channing. 
And we might justly add those of Cooper, Irving, Longfellow, 
Emerson ; for genius is often indebted for its best achieve- 
ments to the discipline of laborious study. These men show 
us what a mighty instrument knowledge puts into the hand of 
genius. But, above all, they show how classic culture and 
learning embellish every thing they touch,’till even the most 
forbidding subjects light up into warmth and beauty, like 
some old cathedral when the sun suddenly streams in through 
its stained windows, and fills it with splendors as if a hundred 
rainbows had been shivered into fragments. 
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Ill. KNOWLEDGE AS A BLESSING, OR A SOURCE OF HAPPINESS. 


A man of large mental and moral cultivation, sees more, 
hears more, loves more and enjoys more in one year, than 
ignorant, sensual, thoughtless stupidity in ten. It cannot be 
said of him that “a primrose on the river’s brim, a yellow 
primrose isto him, and it is nothing more.” It is much more 
tohim. Every flower and shrub, every bud and blossom on 
the trees, is a minister of beauty to him, and a witness of the 
exquisite skill and lavish beneficence of the Divine Artist and 
Benefactor. The murmur of the brook, the dash of the rain 
on the roof, the grand anthem that the winds sing among the 
pines, or the waves lift up on the sea-shore, Niagara, the Alps, 
fill his soul with a joy of which written poetry is only a feeble 
expression. 

Perhaps it may be said that the happiness derived from 
these sources is not dependent on education; that nature is 
as beneficent to the unlearned as to the learned, since the per- 
ception of the beautiful is a gift rather than an acquirement. 
It is certainly true that enjoyment of the beauties of nature is 
not the exclusive privilege of education; but it is equally 
true that the measure of that enjoyment depends on mental 
culture. 

Two persons may have naturally an equal love of music; 
but the one who is thoroughly instructed in the science of 
music, and’the principles of harmony, will enjoy an oratorio or 
an opera ina much higher degree than the other who has 
never given an hour to the study. A flower ministers far 
more to the happiness of a botanist than to one who has never 
analyzed a plant, and knows nothing of its structure. The 
first sees, enjoys, finds food for much pleasant thought in each 
particular part of the flower, lost entirely to him who admires 
it only in a general way. 

And there can be but little doubt that one whose mind is 
unfolded into highest activity by study of nature, whose soul 
is alive to the beautiful in every form, will find in Niagara a 
solemn delight wholly lost to him who sees in it only a great 
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water-power unimproved ; and who cannot enjoy the magnifi- 
cent sub-bass of the cataract, because he misses the accompa- 
niment of the saw-mill and the trip-hammer. And a lovely 


landscape affords far more pleasure to him who can transfer 


its peculiar beauties to his sketch-book, and carry them home 
with him, than to one who only looks at it, and then leaves it 
forever. The simple art of drawing is often a source of great 


enjoyment. 
So the very earth and stones beneath his feet are teachers 


and most agreeable company to the man of knowledge and 
science. His keen sight detects character in them; finds 


revelations in the soils and rock strata. Geology is not a 


mystery nor an absurdity to him, nor a dry detail of useless 


facts. He sees in the face of the mountains and precipices, 
in the fossils buried in the earth, the manuscripts of God, 
monuments graven with his own hand in the divine dialect 


long concealed, but now brought to light to confound the fool- 


ishly wise, and to instruct and edify the humble and docile. 
And the heavens are not to him, as to the ignorant and 
unlettered, a blue expanse, aeross which the sun moves by 


day, and which by night is dotted with brilliant points of light. 


To him the stars are worlds, suns and planets, systems rising 
on systems, clusters behind clusters, stretching out into the 
infinite, and whose light millions of years would not bring to 
us. He looks up into the measureless abyss with a profound 


reverence, an elevation of feeling, an unspeakable joy in his 
soul, which, from its nature, the rude and uncultivated mind 
cannot know. 

Pointing his telescope to the skies, he sees these huge bodies 
lift out frgm the back-ground of night, and follows them as 
they sweep with almost audible roar through the great deep of 
space. He mounts on the wings of science, visits the distant 
constellations, looks the Great Bear in the face, hears the roar 
of the Lion, seizes the club of Hercules, rejoices in the sweet 
influences of the Pleiades or the splendor of Orion’s belt, or 
soars along the glittering arch of the Milky Way. And when, 
in the midst of all this magnificence, he still remembers that 
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he sees only a few “street lamps” of the great city of God, 
who can estimate the blessedness, unknown to others, which 
flows in upon his soul like a river of light! And is there any 


thing this side of heaven for which he would exchange it ? 
We can scarcely conceive of-a happiness higher than that 


allotted to him who has all these things at his command ; and 
who can at pleasure hold converse with the stars, watch their 


courses through his glass, see the fleets of worlds go drifting 


by on the azure deep, and the great constellations looming up 


in the distant offing of the heavens — and, by signals known 
only to the man of science, recognizing each as readily as a 
merchant his ships coming into port. One year spent in this 


way, is worth more than ten years of ordinary life; and the 


blessedness of it cannot be compared with any happiness possi- 
ble to ignorance. 
The labor that leads to this may be great, but the reward is 


far greater. Look at Leverrier —how immense the toil of his 
calculations —but how great the joy of success! Trifling 


observations in the movements of the outer planets of our 
system could not be explained by their mutual action. The 


supposition of another planet revolving in an orbit beyond 


these, leads to mathematical investigation ; and with such dili- 


gence and accuracy is it conducted by this man, that the 
supposition is reduced in his mind to a certainty, and he ven- 
tures to announce the very point in the heavens where, and 


the very hour when, it may be looked for. 

At once, from all quarters of our earth, glasses are turned 
in this direction, penetrating into the far depths of the pro- 
found — when, O how wonderful, there it lies, far out there, 
three thousand millions of miles from us; and for the first 
time since the beginning of creation its hidden light streams 
in upon our bewildered vision ! 

What a wild delirium of joy must have swept through his 
soul at the revelation of this splendid triumph of his labors— 
settling down afterward into a life-long happiness. And who 
would not choose that one monument which he has built for 
himself among the stars, rather than all the pyramids of 


Egypt, and all the triumphal arches of Rome ? 
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But there are other sources of happiness to the educated man. 
He has always the very best and most cultivated society, and 
a ready access to the presence of the wise and good of all ages 
and all lands. Through books and reading his social circle, 
though widened to the circumference of the earth, may yet be 
as select as the most aristocratic preferences could desire. 

With equal truth and beauty Channing says, “In the best 
books great men talk to us, give us their most precious 
thoughts, and pour their souls into ours. God be thanked for 
books. They are the voices of the distant and the dead, and 
make us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages.” “ Whata 
heaven lives the scholar in,” says good old Bishop Hall, “that 
at once can, in one small room, daily converse with all the 
glorious martyrs and fathers; that can single out at pleasure 
sententious Tertullian, or grave Cyprian, or resolute Jerome, 
or flowing Chrysostom, or divine Ambrose, or devout Bernard, 
or who alone is all these, heavenly Angustine ; and talk with 
them, and hear their wise and holy counsels, resolutions and 
verdicts. Let the world condemn us; while we have these 
delights, we cannot envy them. Study itself is our life; from 
which we would -not be debarred for a world. How much 
sweeter is the fruit of study, the conscience of knowledge! 
in comparison whereof the soul that hath once tasted it easily 
contemns all human comfort.” 

So multiplied, so rich the quiet enjoyments of the student, 
the man of various reading ;- and so extensive the circle of his 
acquaintance among the wise and good, among saints, scholars 
and men of science. And the pleasures of such intercourse 
are above the accidents of fortune and of place, and make 
him measurably indifferent to these. And it may well be so. 

If by a good education he becomes familiar with the great 
souls of the past and the present, if he can recount to him- 
self the fruitful words of Solomon and Socrates, and converse 
with Plato and Bacon, and rejoice in the song of Homer, and 
the melodius measures of Virgil, or thrill to the wild speech 
of the Norse Edda; if he can talk with Newton and Herschel 
of the wonders of the starry abyss, and with Lyell read God’s 
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hand-writing in the granite hills, in the strata’s dip, in the 
drifts of the sea; if he can commune with Basil, Chrysostom, 
Oberlin, Channing, of all holy and good things — what need 
he care for the neglect of the world, or the slights of fashion 
and wealth? His happiness is in his own keeping. He can 
gather about him at any moment the choicest society, the 
noblest souls in all this earth, who, when they go, will leave 
a blessing behind them, and a redolence as of heaven. 


ARTICLE IX. 


The Possibility of Universal Salvation. 


CHRISTIANS are now so néarly if not altogether agreed that 
God originally designed all men for salvation, and that all the 
instrumentalities of salvation are framed for Universal appli- 
cation, that the question of God’s ability to save all men has 
becomethe fundamental issue between Universalists and the 
orthodox sects. If God is able to save all men, reason says 
that his goodness is a sure pledge that it will be done in fulfill- 
ment of his desire to save all; for such a doctrine of reproba- 
tion as foredoomed some souls to endless misery, finds no 
favor among Christians to-day. 

Miss Catherine E. Beechcr has correctly apprehended and 
stated this issue, as may be seen in the following extract from 
her “ Appeal to the People ” : — 


‘“¢ As shown before, our only idea of a benevolent being is, 
that he wills to do all'in his power to secure that which will 
make the most happiness with the least evil. As, therefore, 
all Augustinian sects concede that God has power to make all 
minds perfect at the first, and to regenerate all minds that are 
ruined through the sin-of Adam, Universalists maintain that 
the very idea of the Creator as a benevolent being necessarily 
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involves the certainty that he will, in the end, bring all the 
creatures he has made to a state of perfectness, both in mental 
construction and mental action. This argument is unanswera- 
ble, and the people very extensively are led to so regard it, 
and to adopt this view of the future state of our race. 

“The question, with this sect, all turns on whether it is 
possible in the nature of things for God to construct mind on 
amore perfect pattern than that of the human mind; and 
whether it is possible, in the nature of things, to make the 
best possible system of minds that are free agents, and yet 
save all of them from perpetual disobedience to the laws of 
that system, and the consequent suffering of the natural 


penalties.” p. 287. 


Such is Miss Beecher’s statement of the issue, and her 
reduction of the same to a question of God’s ability to save 
all men. The inquiry now proposed is not, however, concern- 
ing the ability of God to construct mind on a more perfect 
pattern than that of human mind; nor is it an inquiry 
whether God could possibly make all the best possible system 
of minds that are free agents, and yet save all of them from 
sinning, &c. It concerns us little to speculate respecting the 
creative and governing possibilities inherent in God, beyond 
their expression in actual works of creation and government. 
Passing by all that is merely speculative, the question now 
is,—Taking men with the constitution which God has actually 
given him, is it possible for God to save all men? or, has God 
the ability to bring all men finally to a state of willing 
obedience unto him ? 

This question is fundamental and vital to the Universalist 
faith, and, as such, calls for a thorough and decisive discus- 
sion ; and thereto the attention of the readers of this Review 
is invited. Throughout the progress of the inquiry the reader 
is requested to bear steadily in mind the single definite ques- 
tion stated, viz.: the ability of God to save all men. Man is 
to be studied as he is, with the actual endowments that God 
has given him. No change either of his proper nature, or 
selfhood, or identity, is to be assumed; but the facts of his 
mental and. moral nature remaining what God has made 
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them, it is to be proved that his constitution is such, in rela- 
tion to a Supreme governing mind, as to demonstrate the 
ability of God to save him by bringing him to a willing love 
and obedience. 

The possibility of Universal Salvation may be proved, 


1. By the facts and relations of man’s mental and moral 
constitution. For the sake of clearness this may be subdi- 
vided into, 

(a) What are man’s mental and moral endowments, and 
what their co-ordinate relations within the man himself ? 

(6) What are the relations of the soul thus constituted to a 
Supreme governing mind, or God? 

The whole argument, succinctly stated, is this: Man’s 
mental and moral endowments, and their co-ordinate relations 
within the man himself, are such, when studied in relation to 
the Supreme governing mind, as to prove the ability of that 
Mind to save the man from sinning. This will be better com- 
prehended when the faets and relations involved shall have 
been studied more in detail, and with reference to the explica- 
tion of the argument, as follows : — 

(a) What are man’s mental and moral endowments, &c. ? 
Man is endowed with various faculties, which variously com- 
bine in the development of his moral character. The eminent 
moral philosopher, M. Jouffroy, distributed these faculties 
into groups, as follows: (1) The instinctive and primitive 
tendencies. (2) The faculties adapted to these. (3) Will, 
as the power of directing our faculties. (4) Reason, or the 
power of comprehension. For the purposes of this inquiry it 
may be better to make some modifications of this classifica- 
tion, as to the grouping and naming of the faculties, that will 
save the explication and use of some of its technical turns ; 
wherefore the following is offered. (1) The instinctive ten- 
dencies, embracing the appetites, impulses, passions, and all 
such like powers. (2) The executive faculties, in which 
groups the will is now included. (3) The intellectual facul- 
ties, including, also, the reasoning powers. (4) The moral 
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faculties, embracing the conscience, &c. In presenting this 
classification of the mental faculties, the wniversality of the 
principles of mental and moral philosophy is taken for 
granted. This means that, laying aside all questions respect- 
‘ing degrees of development, and relative influence on the char- 
acter, of the various faculties, all peoples, all races, do 
actually possess all the faculties in question. This is so gen- 
erally recognized as true, that any one calling it in question 
would be required to assume the burden of proof. All Chris- 
tians build upon this basis, and claim the adaptability of 
Christ’s gospel to all races of nfen. The mental philosopher 
builds upon the same foundation, and does not allow that the 
science of mind must be one thing in America, and a different 
thing in Asia. But enough concerning a fact so generally 
unquestioned ; what now are the facts respecting the faculties 
as grouped and named? 

Action, exercise, is the law of life for all these faculties, and 
the result of exercise is the same as with the soul itself, viz. : 
increased energy and development, increased facility and 
power of action. This fact of the soul’s constitution is too 
well-known to need any proof here. 

Again, every faculty of the soul has its own incentives 
which, when present, directly move the given faculty to action. 
This, also, is a fact that will not be controverted. When the 
free powers of the soul are thus prompted to action by the 
incentives adapted to them, it. will be understood that there is 
no proper interference with the freedom of those powers. The 
appetites will be excited by their objects, the passions by theirs, 
the will by motives, and the conscience by right and wrong. 
It results that what we call the education, the training of the 
individual, is directed by the management of the incentives 
which prompt the various faculties to action. Whoever is 
able to control these incentives most wisely and efficiently 
conducts the education, the training, to the best results. 
Wherever these incentives are uncontrolled, and present - 
strong combinations adapted to the appetites, passions, &., in 
conjunction with feeble combinations adapted to the moral 
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powers, there will result the worst consequences of the abusive 
action of the faculties. 

We are prepared now to understand that all the various 
moral states known among men result from the various actual 
relationships of the man’s faculties within himself. The good 
man does not differ from the bad man by possessing faculties 
which the other does not; both are endowed with the same 
faculties. They differ in exhibiting a practical difference of 
relationship, of relative subordination, among. those faculties, 
and in the uses.to which they are applied. When the 
instinctive tendencies, as appetites, passions, &c., rule, and 
the other groups of faculties subserve this, the man is 
instinctively selfish, and measurably, at least, beastly. If the 
intellectual faculties in such a man be sufficiently developed 
and. enlightened to exert a controlling influence, there will 
result a more discreet selfishness, with less grossness of 
animal indulgence; but there will remain an essentially 
selfish and sinful character. If, however, the moral faculties 
rule, and all the rest subserve, there results the upright, god- 
like man. . 

_ If now we inquire concerning that co-ordination of these 
faculties which was evidently the design of the Creator, we 
shall not long doubt that it is this, viz.: The supremacy of the 
moral faculties prescribing the rule of life, while all the other 
faculties must subserve the ends dictated by these. That 
this is true is proved, (1) by the fact that when this co-ordi- 
nation of his faculties is realized in the man’s life, he attains 
the best concurrent development of all his faculties. (2) That 
he thereby attains the greatest amount of personal happiness. 
(3) That he thereby does most to promote the good and 
happiness of his fellow-men. These facts makes it also 
evident that the government which God exercises over man is 
administered with reference to that designed co-ordination of 
these faculties. Such, therefore, is the normal, rightful 
co-ordination of these faculties within the man himself. The 
moral faculties hold the rightful supremacy ; they are to con- 
trol the soul’s whole economy. ll the other faculties are to 
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subserve in this economy. To this end the intellectual facul- 
ties are to seek for truth and acquire knowledge. The 
instinctive tendencies are to be restrained and directed by the 
moral faculties enlightened by truth, &c.; and in their turn 
are to afford their proper support and energy to the charac- 
ter ; and the executive faculties are to operate in obedience 
to the moral powers for the promotion and accomplishment of 
every right and proper thing, truth, duty, &c. Now, in the 
case of arty wicked man, this proper co-ordination of his facul- 
ties is violated. Faculties are set to rule which were made 
to serve, and vice versa. Appetites, passions, &c., thus unduly 
exercised, acquire a facility and energy of action which make 
them more difficult to restrain and properly direct. This 
result in these faculties is called an evil habit. Such a habit 
of mind makes reformation more difficult, and the work of 
the wise instructor more arduous, but it cannot destroy any 
of the faculties, nor annul the laws of their activity and 
development. The law remains that, when its proper incen- 
tive is present, the given faculty will become active; and the 
result of action is development, increased facility and power 
of action.. However long the intellectual and moral powers 
may have been left idle, the one will ever remain susceptible 
to truth, to instruction, and the other to its own proper 
incentives of right, duty, justice, &c. To deny this is 
virtually to assert a fundamental change and identity of the 
soul itself. 

The truths now enunciated prove man to be in a savable 
condition,— prove for him the possibility of salvation. As 
long as the moral faculties remain intact in the soul, with 
their constitutional laws of activity and development, that 
soul is savable. Its moral faculties are capable of exercise; . 
and, through this, of development, of increase of ruling power. 
Let this exercise of the moral faculties only be continued, and 
they will certainly ultimately attain actually to their lawful 
supremacy, and hence to the man’s actual salvation. Let 
man’s mental and moral constitution remain what it is, and 
no man can gainsay the possibility of this result. It is not 
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forgotten that the power of habit is a stumbling stone to some. 
But an evil habit does not render reformation impossible. 
Whatever may be its propelling power downwards, we know, 
both theoretically and practically, that it can be broken. The 
principles enunciated above establish the theory; and the 
actual breaking of the power of evil habits, resulting in the 
reformation of the individual, is a fact of daily occurrence 
in the world’s history. This is enough for the present argu- 
ment, which is not designed to prove actual but possible salva- 
tion. Habit, however fixed, can be broken ; as the possession 
of moral faculties, with the constitutional laws God has given 
them, sufficiently demonstrates. With truth, right, justice, 
&c., remaining in God’s universe, no man can properly assume 
the perpetual inactivity of the intellectual and moral faculties 
of the soul. But if active, they grow, and that leads to salva- 
tion. Hence, man is savable. And let it be noted that in 
attaining this conclusion, no violation of man’s free will has 
been assumed. The free powers of his soul act under the 
incentives which God has adapted’to them, and man reforms 
by his own choice, and is saved. 

(6) The relations of the soul thus constituted to the 
Supreme governing mind, or God. 

The relation of incentives to the constitution of the faculties 
of the soul has already been stated. The importance of these 
incentives in the development of character reveals the wisdom 
and the work of the enlightened educator. Whoever can 
bring to bear upon the mind the strongest combination of 
incentives adapted to the moral and intellectual faculties, in 
conjunction with the poorest and feeblest incentives adapted 
to the instinctive tendencies, will certainly, in any given case, 
attain the best results as an educator. Whoever could con- 
trol the incentives that shall actually bear upon any given 
soul, could control the development of character in that soul. 
If a purely self-generated activity of man’s faculties may 
endure for a time, it cannot, therefore, be perpetual, especially 
in antagonism to conflicting incentives. This means that the 
soul cannot persevere endlessly in sinning after all incentives 
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thereto are removed, and especially in the face of strong 
incentives adapted to the moral and intellectual faculties. 
Now the relations of the soul to the Supreme mind are such 
that God knows all its powers and susceptibilities, and is able 
to control the circumstances that shall surround it. Even in 
this world, “Though a man deviseth his way, the Lord 
directeth his steps.” God manifests his ability to save men 
abundantly in this world. The Gospel is full of this power. 
It has demonstrated its efficiency by saving some of the worst 
of men. Then as God translates the soul from this to other 
worlds, where he may surround it with such influences, and 
bless it with such instruction and training as his wisdom sees 
to be good, removing, at the same time, all incentives to its 
besetting sins, it is conclusive that he has the power to lead 
that soul to a willing and happy obedience. All this is 
involved in the very notion of God as the ruler of the souls of 
men. With susceptible moral faculties in the soul it is pre- 
posterous to assert that the all-ruling God is unable to quicken 
these faculties, and develop them to their proper relation of 
supremacy in the soul’s active life. With his truth, and 
goodness, and love, and all those holy powers that belong to 
him, God is able to save to the uttermost, the souls of his chil- 
dren. Hence, such is the constitution of the soul, and its 
relations to God, that he is able to save it from sinning. 

But it may here be asked, will not the free faculties of the 
soul retain perpetually the power of sinning, and hence, be 
able to sin in spite of God? In reply, attention is called to 
the two kinds of possibility and impossibility, viz.: the physical 
and the moral. In the first it is said, “ All things are possible 
with God.” By the second we are taught that “ it is ¢mpossi- 
ble for God to lie.” In the physical sense the soul may retain 
perpetually its power to sin, while in the moral sense, and by 
reason of the very plenitude of moral powers, this actual 
sinning would be impossible. Physically, the plenitude of 
power tends to render all things possible; but morally, this 
plenitude of power tends to render all wrong, all sin, impossi- 
ble. Thus, with great moral power, man cannot sin because 
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he will not. Man, as created in the image of God, grows in 
that divine likeness as his intellectual and moral faculties are 
developed and trained in their proper relationship. And as 
he thus develops in the divine image, it becomes less and less 
morally possible for him to fall away, and return to sinning, 
&c.; ana hence, the stability of man’s salvation is proved, as 
well as the ability of God to save him. 


2. The possibility of Universal salvation may be proved by 
the testimony of the Bible. 

There is one phase of this argument that has ei so often 
and so ably presented that it is only necessary to allude to it 
here. By this is meant the evidence of God’s omnipotence 
drawn from specific quotations from the Bible. ‘The Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth ;” “ My counsel shall stand, and I 
will do all my pleasure;”’ ‘“‘ For as the rain cometh down, and 
the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth 
the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may 
give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater; so shall my 
word be that goeth forth out of my mouth; it shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it ;’’ — these are 
examples of the kind referred to. This well-known argument 
is commended to the reader for what it is worth; but its 
elaboration in this place is waived, because it is always open 
to questions of interpretation which make it tedious to bring 
it to that demonstrative form decisive of the issue. The proof 
now to be offered from the Bible will be presented under the 
following subdivisions; (a) Inspiration; (6) Miracles ; 
(c) Bible History. 

(a) The argument from Inspiration ; — the summary state- 
ment of which is that, What is known in the Bible as the 
inspiration of men by the Holy Spirit of God, proves the 
ability of that God to save all men from sinning. The strength 
and conclusiveness of this argument will reonene more appar- 
ent when elaborated. 

By inspiration, as thus used, is understood that supernatural 
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agency which enabled men to foretell, and preach, and write 
truths, and perform works which were impossible to them 
without that agency. According to the Bible, the super- 
natural agency thus inspiring its pages, is the gift of God. 
That the Bible makes such assumptions of inspiration will 
_ not be questioned. The central truth here stated is that, 
“There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding.” This means that God, by 
actually so inspiring man, (as set forth in the Bible,) has 
proved himself able by the direct agency of his spirit, without 
violating the constitution he has given to man, to impart to 
him directly those intellectual and moral results which man 
can only obtain for himself by slow and laborious degrees; or, 
rather, which he cannot at all attain for himself in this life. 
Note particularly that God does this without violating the 
constitution he has given man. The inspired man retains 
intact all the endowments and laws of his mental and moral 
constitution. He retains all his faculties, and all the laws of 
their activity remain in full force. Incentives will still prompt 
to action, and the result of activity will still be development. 

It has been said that, by inspiration, God imparted to men 
intellectual and moral results which were not the acquisitions 
of their own industry. That inspiration which enabled -men 
to prophesy truly, and to write those divine truths revealed in 
the Bible, was not the natural result of natural self-culture ; 
but it was the direct gift of God. Men cannot, at will, tain 
to like results by any measure of vigor and perseverance in 
individual self-culture. This inspiration is not the unaided 
result of faculties striving for knowledge and virtue. The 
central notion of inspiration is the aid or agency of (fod, 
whereby results are reached by other than what are called 
“ natural ”’ methods,— results both of knowledge and charac- 
ter. All are able to apprehend something of the vantage- 
ground given to Isaiah, and John, and Paul, by the lofty 
inspiration with which God favored them; and the same 
might be said of other holy men of old. 

But if God is able thus to inspire men,— able thus directly 
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to raise them up to results of knowledge and character,—then 
he is proved to be able to save all men. This is no speculative 
theory respecting the power of God ; it is only a view of the 
actual operation of that power in relation to man. God is able. 
to inspire men ; hence, he is able to save them. Something 
akin to this is held by nearly all Christians in relation to the 
insane, the infant, and the idiot. It is believed that God is 
able to raise them up. So is he able to raise up and save the 
sinner, the lost, even though he be the chief of sinners and 
grievously out of the way. Indeed, Jesus declares this work 
to be the special mission upon which God sent him into the 
world. God is able to complete this work. By the ispira- 
tion of his spirit he is able directly to lift them up to such 
results of knowledge and character as may be necessary to 
their salvation. This may not be the actual method by which 
God saves the greater number of even the worst sinners; but 
it demonstrates a method by which he is able to save them. If 
this method be not used, it proves, not the endless misery of 
the soul, but that God has some other certain method, deemed 
wiser and better, by which he will save it. None can escape 
the conclusion thus reached, except by denying to God the 
power of inspiration. But this power of inspiration, and its 
actual exercise, are both fundamental to the Bible ; hence, as 
a Bible argument, this one cannot be refuted. It is only left 
for the opponent to admit the conclusion, or reject the author- 
ity and authenticity of the Bible. 

The argument now presented, let it be observed, is not 
based upon any given theory, or debatable degree of inspira- 
tion; but on the sure basis of inspiration as a Bible truth on 
any and every theory. There is no occasion, therefore, to 
trouble the reader with a discussion of any of the theories 
alluded to. What has been predicated of inspiration can only 
be gainsaid by disproving the fact and the possibility of all 
inspiration,— in short, by sacrificing the Bible. With this 
explication of the argument, the summary statements may be - 
repeated understandingly ; viz., That, by the facts of inspira- 
tion as connected with the Bible, God is proved to be able to 
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save all men from sinning, and bring them to a willing and 
happy obedience. 

(6) The Miracles. The operation of divine power exhibited 
in what are called miracles, proves the ability of God to save 
all men. 

In the elaboration of this argument it will not be necessary 
to take into consideration any of the theories respecting 
miracles and their interpretation, that may be held among 
men. Account will be taken only of such essential facts of 
the miracles as are inseparable from the validity of the Bible 
statement of them. All that will be assumed is that those 
miracles were performed by the power of God, and that the 
works performed are correctly related in the Bible story, 
remembering that this is'to be a strictly Bible argument. 

The miracles recorded in the Bible enable us to study the 
operation of God’s power in producing miraculous results of 
different kinds ; viz.: Physical, Intellectual, and Moral. 

(1) The Physical. The Bible abounds in stories of mira- 
cles affecting material things; hence, reference can here be 
made to a few of them only, as examples. Take the follow- 
ing: ‘“ But Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick of a fever; and 
anon they tell him (Jesus) of her. And he came and took 
her by the hand, and lifted her up; and immediately the fever 
left her, and she ministered unto them.” (Mark i. 30, 31.) 
Ordinarily the curing of a fever is a progressive work, and 
days must elapse before the patient gains health and strength 
enough to minister unto others. But here, by the direct 
exertion of divine power, the physical disorganization and its 
results are all removed instantly, so that the woman rises up 
immediately, and ministers unto them. This proves ‘the 
power God has over the material organism. If that organism 
be diseased, however badly, or in any evil or imperfect condi- 
tion, he has the ability, without abrogating any of the organic 
laws or functions, to restore it immediately to soundness and 
perfection. 

The above case is given as an example merely of the many 
that might be quoted. Almost any of the numerous miracles 
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of healing, and those affecting physical things in various 
respects, would serve the argument as well by exhibiting the 
same facts relative to the power of God aver physical things. 
All manner of diseases are healed, the tempest is stilled, the 
multitude fed with five loaves and two fishes, the fig-tree 
withered, armies destroyed, strong walls thrown down, manna 
produced, the dead raised, &c., &c.,— all demonstrating the 
ability of God, the omnipotence of God in relation to the 
material world. There is nothing in the physical realm that 
can say to God, “ Thus far, and no farther.’ And here note, 
that in all these miracles he annuls no constitutional law of 
the things he has made. He but produces directly and 
instantly those results which might otherwise be produced by 
slow and progressive operations ; or else he restores instantly 
powers and functions that have been lost by disease, or 
violence. The competency of God’s power in relation to 
physical things is, therefore, unmistakable in all these 
miracles. 

(2) The Intellectual. There are many miracles which 
exhibit the power of God in producing instantly in the minds 
of men intellectual results, which are attained by natural 
methods only through intellectual efforts more or less long 
continued. As an example, take this: “There was brought 
unto him one possessed with a devil, blind and dumb; and 
he healed him, insomuch that the blind and dumb hoth spake 
and saw.” (Matt. xii: 22.) Does not learning to see by the 
natural method require time and effort? Seeing involves the 
results of previous intellectual activity ; but here the gift is 
imparted instantly, and without that previous training. That 
this is no misinterpretation of the seeing here spoken of, is 
made clear by the case related in Mark viii. 22-26. In this 
instance, after Jesus had put his hands upon the man, and 
asked him if he saw aught, the man looked up and said, “I 
see men as trees walking,” “ After that, he put his hands 
again upon his eyes, and made him look up; and he was 
restored, and saw every man clearly.” Here it is proved that 
it was not mere susceptibility to light that was given to the 
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blind man’s eyes, but all those results of mental power and 
culture which are involved in adult clear seeing. That this 
conclusion, again, isnot to be escaped by any assumption of 
temporary blindness, whereby the mental power and discipline 
may have been attained previously to the calamity of blind- 
ness, is decided by the case of the man who was born blind, 
whose story is told in the ninth chapter of John. Being born 
blind, none of the {discipline and development involved was 
possible to him by any of the natural methods ; and yet he is 
a man of mature years, who, by the miracle, is made instantly | 
to see clearly.’ The cases given are, therefore, decisive of the 
question of mental results, produced, not by the ordinary 
methods called natural, but by the direct power of .God. 

But in the first case given, the man was also dumb, and was 
made to speak. In Matt. ix. 32, 33, is recorded another 
miracle like it, by which a dumb man was made to speak. 
Here, again, is proof of mental results conveyed by miracle. 
Language is usually acquired by persevering study, and the 
ability to use language involves no little mental discipline and 
development. But the results ordinarily thus slowly attained 
are conveyed, instantly by the power of God exerted in 
miracle. To fix, if possible, the matter more indisputably, in 
the case of the dumb boy which was healed (Mark ix. 17-27) 
of a deaf and dumb spirit, the question was put to his father, 
“ How long is it ago since this came unto him?” and he 
answered, ‘¢ Of a child.” 

Additional examples might be taken from other miracles, 
but those already given are sufficient for the argument, the 
summary statement of which is, that the miracles prove that 
the power of God in relation to the human mind is such that 
he is able at will to produce instantly in that mind, results of 
power and culture, not naturally attained except by means of 
exercise and training more or less long continued. 

(3) The Moral. There are miracles which show the 
instantaneous production of moral results in human souls. In 
the example already cited (Acts iii. 1-10) to prove mental 
results, there is also presented an equally striking transforma- 
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tion of moral character. The-man not only goes walking and 
leaping, but also “ Praising God.” Here is a most sudden 
uplifting of faith, and a kindling of love, toward God. With 
a body made whole, there are also induced a saving faith and 
gratitude. — 

But the most forcible examples presenting moral results, 
are afforded by those miracles which cast out demons. In 
those days the very wicked were frequently characterized as 
possessed of demons. Mary Magdalene is said to have been 
a particularly sinful woman, and out of her were cast seven 
demons. (Luke viii. 2.) The result was that there was no 
more loving and faithful disciple of Jesus ever after than this 
same Mary. No one can fail to trace back the moral results 
here indicated to the very moment of the miracle. It may 
be said truly enough that the life of Mary after the miracle 
was progressive in virtue, but thig must not obscure the fact 
that there was iniparted a most important initiative of moral 
results at the moment of the miracle. This truth is equally 
manifest in the case of the demoniac of Gadara. (Mark v. 
1-20.) This man was exceedingly fierce and wicked, having 
an “unclean spirit,” and a legion of demons. At the word 
of Jesus he is made to sit at his feet, “clothed, and in his 
right mind ;”? and Jesus sends him home to tell “ how great 
things the Lord had done for him.” In this example, moral 
results are presented in a very marked degree. From the 
fierce and wicked demoniac, he is suddenly transformed into 
the grateful, right-minded disciple of Jesus. This argument 
is not weakened by any known theory of demoniacal posses- 
sion. To those believing in the existence of wicked spirits able 
to tempt and corrupt men, the moral results exhibited become 
still more striking. In’ such a view, it demonstrates the 
power of God to vanquish instantly all these wicked spirits, 
and save the souls of men at his will. Nor is the case essen- 
tially altered by assuming that this was a case of raving 
insanity ; for in this view the positive moral results involved, 
still remain in all their force. If God is able thus instantly 
to transform the crazy soul, is he not thereby proved able, @ 
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fortiori, to so transform the soul not crazy? The only differ- 
ence between the sane and the insane man would be that the 
latter would, in addition to the moral results given, require a 
miracle of bodily healing. In any view, therefore, this 
miracle demonstrates the power of God to produce moral 
results at will in the souls of men, which results can be 
attained naturally through moral action and discipline only. 

Very much like the preceeding, and teaching the same 
lesson as to moral results, is the following example. “ And 
in the synagogue there was a man which had a spirit of an 
unclean devil, and cried with a loud voice, saying, Let us 
alone; what have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? 
_art thou come to destroy us? I know thee who thou art; the 
Holy One of God. And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy 
peace, and come out of him. And when the devil had thrown 
him in their midst he came out of him, and hurt him not. 
And they were all amazed, and spake among themselves, 
saying, What man is this! for with authority and power he 
commandeth the unclean spirits, and they come out.” (Luke 
iv. 88-86.) To the same purpose is Mark i. 23-27. In the 
light of what has already been said, the moral results involved 
in these cases are apparent without further explication. 

The following case is deserving of special notice in this 
connection. ‘“ And, behold, men brought in a bed a man 
which was taken with a palsy. ... And when he (Jesus) 
saw their faith, he said unto him, Man, thy sins are forgiven 
thee. And the Scribes and the Pharisees began to reason, 
saying, ... Who can forgive sins but God alone? But 
when Jesus perceived their thoughts, he answering said unto 
them, What reason ye in your hearts? Whether is easier, 
to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to say, Rise up and 
walk? But that ye may know that the Son of man hath 
power upon earth to forgive sins, (he said unto the sick of 
. the palsy,) I say unto thee, Arise, and take up thy couch, and 
go into thine house. And immediately he rose up before them, 
and took up that whereon he lay, and departed to his own 
house, glorifying God.” (Luke v. 18-25.) From this it 
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would seem as if Jesus wished to be understood that moral 
results were always involved in the miracles wrought by 
divine power ; or, rather, that moral results were the chief 
end aimed at, and hence, as that to which he desired to direct 
the attention. Thus, in healing the palsy, he says, “Thy sins 
be forgiven thee.” And that moral results are actually 
attained is proved by the fact that the man departs to his own 
home glorifying God. 

It is concluded, therefore, that nothing can be clearer than 
that moral results are immediately involved in the miracles 
now examined, which thus demonstratively exhibit the ability 
of God to save all men. For, if God is able to thus directly 
lift up the moral faculties to an active supremacy, he is able 
to thus lift up and save the last sinner. What has been said 
before in connection with inspiration may be repeated here, 
that this may not be God’s actual method of saving most 
great sinners, because he may have, as it is believed that he 
has, some other equally sure and effectual method, deemed by 
him wiser and better. But here is proved a method of salva- 

tion possible to God, and consistent with man’s nature, and 
which is, therefore, decisive of the question of the possibility 
of universal salvation. 

It has now been illustrated that the miracles exhibit the 
power of God in relation to man, in the actual production at 
will, of whatever physical, intellectual and moral results God 
may-attempt. It is thus the miracles furnish another unan- 
swerable Bible argument in behalf of the ability of God to 
save all men from sinning, and bring them to a willing and 
happy obedience to the divine law. The argument is called 
an unanswerable Bible one, because its force can be destroyed 
in no way but by denying the validity of the Bible account of 
these miracles. 

Before dismissing the subject of miracles the attention is 
asked to a brief notice of those restoring the dead to life. 
Inasmuch as what is now to be said will apply equally to all 
the cases related in the Bible, one alone will suffice as an 
example, and let it be the raising of Lazarus, the story of 
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which is so particularly detailed in the eleventh chapter of 
John. As Lazarus was restored to life in the flesh, after 


having been dead four days, the power of God over the spirit 
is proved, as far as relates to its going and coming, what 
body it shall inhabit, under what circumstances, and in what 
world ; and all this as completely after death as before. If, 
at death, the soul has ended its probation, and if it then 
receives, either the doom of endless misery, or admission into 
heaven, then God, by returning it to this state of probation, 
shows that he has the power, and that he uses it, of giving 
the soul, in the one case, the opportunity of exchanging hell 
for heaven; and in the other, of putting it in jeopardy of 
losing heaven. ‘The absurdities here involved strongly indi- 
cate the untruthfulness of the doctrines involving them; while 
the facts of these miracles of restoring the dead to life 
remain, and testify to the ample power of God over the souls 
of men in all worlds; and hence, they add this measure of 
confirmation to the preceding arguments demonstrating the 
ability of God to save all men.. 

(c) Bible History. The summary statement of the argu- 
ment under this head is, That the history contained in the 
Bible reveals such successive manifestations of the actual pouer 
of God, in relation to human souls, as prove the ability of God 
to save all men. 

It is not overlooked that both Inspiration and the Miracles 
might very properly be classed here; but they were deemed of 
sufficient importance to be made special topic. It is pur- 
posed to present under this third subdivision some more 
miscellaneous cases not considered under either of the preced- 
ing heads. 

(1) Cases of divine calling and election. 

The reader of the Bible will note many examples of men 
ealled of God, and chosen to special duties and privileges. 
Abraham was called in a special manner, and his posterity 
chosen to be a peculiar people unto God. Moses was called 
to be the leader of the Israelites out of Egyptian bondage, 
and Aaron was chosen to the priesthood in a most remarkable 
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manner. Isaac was a child of special promise, and so was 
Samson. Saul was specially called to be king, and so were 
David and Solomon after him. Passing by the many more 
examples that might be cited from the Old Testament, many 
like cases are found related in the New Testament. John the 
Baptist was a child of special promise, and the divinely 
appointed herald of the Messiah. In the fullness of the 
power of God, Jesus called the sons of Zebedee, and they 
immediately left their father and their nets, and followed 
him. In like manner were others called, with like results. 
Peter, and Andrew, and Thomas, and Philip, and Matthew, 
were thus, in a remarkable manner, called to be the disciples 
of Jesus, and chosen to bear testimony to his gospel. 

Pausing here, let attention now be given to the lesson. to be 
learned from ‘the examples named. The fact that God has 


called and chosen various men at various times, for special 
purposes, is sufficiently clear. If inquiry be now made for 
the significance of this fact in relation to the men thus called, 
&c., it will soon be discovered, in connection with the devel- 
opments of Bible history, that God wields a measurably 


controlling power, at least, over such men. ‘The whole tenor 
of the history is, that whom God calls or chooses, has little 
power to refuse that calling or election. It seems to be 
clearly implied that, by the force of God’s calling or election, 
the man is, so to-speak, propelled to do and become that 
which there is little probability he would otherwise do or 
become. Jesus calls the sons of Zebedee, and immediately 
they leave their nets and their father and follow him, and 
become apostles of his blessed gospel. The Bible narratives 
will not allow the notion that God’s calling, &c., do no more 
than the presentation of a case for the simple determination 
of his will. The notion of impelling power is always given 
or implied. When God called Moses, it, was with power, and 
he endued him with a special fitness for the work to which he 
was called. In like manner were the chosen apostles endued 
with special powers for their peculiar mission. All these 
cases attest the truthfulness of those memorable words of 
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King David: “Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy 
power.” It is noticeable that in all these special callings of 
God, men obey, for they are with power. 

But while these examples prove the actual exercise of 
divine power over the minds of men, they do not indicate that 
they exhaust the possibilities of God in this direction ; but 
they do plainly indicate the reverse. Nor do they involve 
any subversion of man’s free agency; for the man is lifted up 
in thought and feeling, and so is brought to obey from choice, 
being made willing in the day of God’s power. Nor will a 
careful study of the cases narrated in Bible history lead to 
the conclusion that God is able thus to call and endue those 
only of recognized talents and good works. What they do 
prove, is the ability of God to raise up the soul at his will, 
and make it able and willing in the day of his power. But if 
God is thus able to call and endue the soul with saving grace, 
then is he proved able to save all men. Here, again, this con- 
clusion is only to be escaped by discrediting the whole tenor 
of Bible history in relation to. these examples of calling and 
election. The conversion of Saul, so particularly told in the 
ninth chapter of Acts, affords a striking confirmation of all 
the points of the foregoing argument. Saul manifested no 
predisposition to faith and good works that would point him 
out as a favorable subject, or enable God to call him effec- 
tively. He is on his way to Damascus, “ breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord.” 
. There appears to have been no previous consenting of his will 
to God, or to any divine and holy influence, to open the way 
for his conversion. ‘ Suddenly there shined round about 
him a great light from heaven,” and the call of God came 
with power; and he is never afterwards what he was before 
in the spirit and conduct of his life. The sacred record is, 
“ And straightway he preached Christ in the Synagogue, that 
he is the Son of God.” Thus did the power of God signally 
work the conversion of Saul at the divine will. But this 
power of God, that was sufficient thus to call and raise up 
Saul, is also sufficient to do likewise for other souls, even for 
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all that may need this divine interposition. | Wherefore, 
the ability of God to save all men is again practically 
demonstrated. 

(2) Prayer and its answer. -The Bible teaches men to 
pray, and reveals God as hearing and answering the proper 
prayers of his children. From this Bible history in relation 
to prayer, may be derived confirmation of the ability of God 
to save men. 

The doctrine of prayer unfulfilled in the Bible is the prefer- 
ring of his requests on the part of man to God, who is always 
recognized as entirely able to grant those requests. It is not 
meant that he does actually grant all the requests thus pre- 
ferred ; but that the reason for refusal assigned is never the 
want of ability. This is confirmed by the historical fact, that 
God has many times actually answered prayers with signal 
exhibitions of power and grace. Let it also be noted that the 
Bible nowhere represents that the offering of the prayer by 
the creature imparts to God the needed ability to answer it. 
In many of these answers of God to the prayers of his chil- 
dren, there are divine upliftings of the soul, whereby it is 
endued with gifts and graces that are most auspicious for its 
moral life and happiness. What these facts prove is, that the 
power of God, and his relations to the souls of men, are such 
that he is able at will to bestow such auspicious gifts and 
graces upon them. The fact of these divine relations and 
powers, is the sound basis upon which men may be taught 
and exhorted to pray to God in faith. Here, therefore, in the 
Bible history of prayer, is another proof of the possibility of 
universal salvation. 

(3) Speaking with Tongues. The Bible history respecting 
that wonderful gift, the speaking with tongues, affords 
another argument in behalf of the subject under considera- 
tion. Take, as an illustration, that memorable scene on the 
day of Pentecost (Acts ii.). ‘And suddenly there came a 
sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled 
all the house where they were sitting. And there appeared 
unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each 
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of them. And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
began to speak with ‘other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.” 

This case presents very decisive evidence. The learning to 
speak a foreign language by the natural methods requires 
much time, labor, and discipline. Here, the result of these 
is bestowed instantly, and without any application of natural 
methods. It is done by the direct agency of God. No faculty 
of man’s mental and moral constitution is impaired, nor is 
any law thereof violated or annulled. Also, a great moral 
uplifting attends the mental illumination,— “ They were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost.” The phenomena here exhibited 
are not within the power of man, either by sudden effort, or 
by progressive approaches. With the facts thus before us, 
what is the inevitable logic of this scripture? Surely, that 
such are the relations of the human soul to its God, that that 
God is able directly to raise it up to mental and moral results 
of obedience and blessedness. But if God is able to do this, 
then he is able to save all men from sinning,— able to touch 
and awaken the soul, and bestow upon it the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. 

In weighing this argument, it must not be overlooked that 
this is no mere theory of what God is able to do, but the 
narrative of what God actually did for those men on the day 
of Pentecost. Thus considered, its force can be impaired 
only by questioning the truthfulness of the history from which 
it is drawn. 

(4) The power of Motives. While elaborating the argu- 
ment from the mental and moral constitution of man, 
incentives, or motives, were treated in relation to the develop- 
ment of moral character. They are recalled here for the 
purpose of asking attention to the historical evidence of God’s 
power over them, afforded by the Bible. The Bible abounds 
in accounts of the manifestations of God’s power in controll- 
ing the circumstances which surrounded various individuals 
and ministered motives to them. Examples of this kind have 
already been noticed in the case of miracles restoring the 
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dead to life; Lazarus for instance. In the ever interesting 
story of Joseph there is proof, both of the power of circum- 
stances, and of the important results wrought in the individual 
character through God’s controlling them. Without such 
important circumstances as those dreams, and the divine 
interpretation of them given to Joseph,—and without those 
years of plenty and of barrenness, the development of char- 
acter in both Joseph and his brethren, could not be so readily 
traced to the actual historical results. By controlling the 
circumstances surrounding these chosen men, God is revealed 
as pursuing a purpose of his own, and as thereby controlling, 
in great measure at least, the development of character in 
them. 

The history of that Pharaoh who endured the chastisement 
of ten plagues before he would let the people go, teaches the 
same lesson. Pharaoh is made to feel the power of God 
operating through circunistances, and the ends God had 
designed, were thereby accomplished. The star of the wise 
men of the East which guided them to the manger in Bethle- 
hem, is another example in point: as, also, is the vision of 
the shepherds, and the testimony of the angel messenger 
proclaiming, “ Peace and good will toward men.” So the 
history of the jailer (Acts xvi. 23-34) may be taken, and it 
will teach a like lesson of the power of God through his con- 
trol of the circumstances surrounding and bearing upon the 
man. , 

But the examples in point given in Bible history are too 
numerous to detail, and those already cited are sufficient for 
the argument. God is able to control the cirewmstances that 
shall surround the soul, and, through them, the incentives 
externally addressed to it, all of which enables him to control 
the activity and development of the faculties of the soul. 
The conclusion deduced from these facts indicates the possi- 
bility of universal salvation. Though as a proof, it might not 
be accepted as decisive if it stood alone, it, neverthelss, 
becomes so in conjunction with the other arguments that have 
been drawn from the Bible. 
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(5) Direct Revelation. It is related in Bible history that 
God has many times communicated truth to various men 
directly. The manifestation of his power in what is called 
inspiration has already been considered. Attention is now 
asked to those historical cases of God’s direct instructions to 
men. Itis told that God thus instructed not only Adam, but 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, divers holy men and the prorhets. 
If the history is trustworthy, many important laws, truths, 
promises, warnings, &c., were thus given to men. From the 
same history may be learned the great influence which these 
divine communications exerted over the thoughts and feelings 
and actions, of the men receiving them, and hence, upon the 
development of their characters. According to this higtory 
God is able to thus communicate with whatever soul he will. 
By these communications a special and mighty power may be 
exerted in behalf of salvation. God is no respecter of persons. 
Wherefore, if he bestows special helps to salvation upon some, 
it is for the good of all; and not because their salvation is 
dearer to him than that of others. God has proved himself 
able to save men by special instructions, grace, &c., wherefore, 
if any soul be left without these, the legitimate inference is, 
not that God has abandoned it to endless woe, but that he has 
provided some other method of making its final salvation 
sure. Thus, once more, by the evidence of God’s practical 
power to instruct, lead, and direct men by direct communica- 
tions, as drawn from sacred history, the ability of God to save 
all men is confirmed. 

Here, then, the Bible argument proposed is closed. The 
topics discussed would bear much more elaboration than the 
desire to condense has permitted ; while other collateral and 
confirmatory subjects of interest and importance, have been 
left out entirely. Enough, however, it is believed, has been 
presented to reveal the demonstrative force of this argument 
to all; enough to make it decisive of the question of God’s 
ability to save all men ; to maxe them willing in the day of his 
power. 
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8. The third line of argument is the confirmation derived 
from the faith and experience of Christians. 

The general statement of this argument is, that with great 
unanimity throughout the Christian era, the faith of Chris- 
tians has embraced the notion of the unlimited abjlity of God 
to regenerate and save whomsoever he would; and that this 
faith has been confirmed by the nearly unanimous experience 
of individual Christians throughout the same era. 

It will be readily perceived that this statement, if true, 
affords an important confirmation of the more demonstrative 
arguments already presented. In the elaboration of this 
argument it will “be convenient to follow the following 
subdivisions. 

(a) The proof derived from the concurrent faith of Chris- 
tians. (6) The proof derived from the corroborating 
experience of individuals. 

(a) Christians have nearly unanimously believed in the 
power of God to save men at will. This faith was so promi- 
nent in the early church, and is so conspicuous on nearly 
every page of its history, that it needs little more illustration 
than this reference to the fact. The faith of those early 
disciples of Christ in the power of God was unbounded. They 
conceived of no blessing that he was not able to bestow; they 
knew of no redemption and salvation that he was unable to 
effect. If God’s arm were stretched forth, who could turn it 
back ?— and no power could say unto him, “ Thus far, and 
no farther.” Let God but engage actively in any work, 
whether of creation, redemption, or sanctification, it would 
surely be accomplished, whoever or whatever might oppose it. 
No existing wicked power was recognized as able to thwart 
God’s active work. Their faith recognized the omnipotence of 
God as much in the spiritual as in the material realm. And 
why should it not be so? The conception of spiritual omnip- 
otence in God is as easy as that of material omnipotence; nay, 
much more so, for God himself is primarily apprehended as a 
spirit, the Infinite Spirit. 

The early Christian believed in the possibility of no 
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extremity of soul beyond the power of God to succor. The 
man might be very ignorant and very wicked, but God could 
save him if he would; God could enlighten and regenerate 
him. It might be a man led captive by the devil at his will, 
but God was able to expel the wicked spirit with a word, and 
save the man. Hence, “ Resist the devil and he will flee 
from you,” became the assured statement of early Christian 
faith. Nor, in the assurance of this faith, was it of much 
consequence what wicked person or thing might be meant by 
the devil. Whether he were a wicked man or spirit he was 
alike powerless before God. If he were some imagined diffi- 
culty in the “ nature of things,”’ he vanished into nothingness 
before the breath of the Almighty. And as to the stubborn 
and perverse will of man, in the faith of those disciples, God 
needed only to breathe upon him in the power of his Holy 
Spirit, to make him willing in the day of his power. In short, 
their faith recognized the ability of God to save all men. 

Later in the history of Christianity, after the doctrines of 
Original Sin and Total Depravity had become parts of the 
creed of the church, the faith of Christians was made 
distinctly to embrace, (1) The utter inability of man in 
respect to salvation, and (2) the unlimited ability of God to 
regenerate and save whomsoever he would. Under the stress 
of the logical necessity resulting from the belief of the dogmas 
named, no salvation was believed possible for any, except 
through the operation of the sovereign power of God. With 
a totally depraved nature, which God only could rectify, the 
interposition of the Omnipotent was the only hope left to 
man. Still Christians did not stagger at the promise of God 
through unbelief, notwithstanding the sad contingencies of 
these monstrous doctrines, but were strong in the faith that 
God is able to regenerate and save souls in spite of their utter 
depravity ; and they preached this faith to men as a blessed 
and encouraging gospel. 

But if it be conceded that God is able thus to regenerate 
and save one totally depraved soul, it cannot be denied that he 
is equally able thus to regenerate and save all souls. And 
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even where total depravity is denied of men, there remains no 
such differences of degrees in human capacity, as would prove 
the possibility of salvation at one end of the scale, and its 
impossibility at the other. For the most part Christians 
accepted this logical result of their faith, and disbelieved in 
universal salvation, not because they doubted the ability of 
God to save all men, but because they did not believe it to be 
his purpose to save all. 

If the history of Christian faith be followed all along 
through the successive centuries down to the present time, 
the same lesson will be learned respecting the relations of 
that faith to the power of God in salvation. The doctrines of 
Original Sin and Total Depravity have continued to be called 
orthodox in the Christian church unto the present day ; and 
they have continued to necessitate as of old faith in the ability 
of God to regenerate and save souls at his will; and Chris- 
tians have continued to accept and cherish this faith. Both 
Luther and Calvin retained these items of doctrine and faith, 
and transmitted them to the churches they founded. Many 
are the subdivisions of the Christian church to-day, but in 
nearly all of these alike, a belief in the doctrines named is 
considered essential to a sound evangelical faith. And when 
we turn to those few branches of the church that reject the 
doctrines of a Depraved Nature, Man’s inability, &c., instead 
of being confronted with a denial of God’s ability to save all 
men, there is found in the majority of them the most beauti- 
ful phase of assured confidence in that ability, in the positive 
faith that God will actually save all men. 

The lesson taught by the history of Christian faith is, that 


the Bible truth that God is able to save all men, is confirmed 
by the concurrent faith of Christians in all ages of the 
Church. It has been before proved that the Bible teaches the 
possibility of universal salvation, and now, also, that the 
Church has nearly universally believed it. 

Many passages have been marked from various authors, in 


which the facts referred to are stated and illustrated, and 
which it was designed to quote in this article; but as they 
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would swell it to undue proportions, they are omitted, in the 
belief that the facts of history involved are sufficiently well- 
known to establish the argument. 

(6) The proof derived from the corroborating experience of 
individuals. What is affirmed under this head is, that not 
only has the faith of Christians been general and emphatic in 
behalf of God’s ability to save men, but the experience of 
individual Christian has confirmed that faith. Want of space 
will allow no more than an indication of the lesson to be 
learned here; but that, it is hoped, will be enough for the 
demands of the argument. 

In all ages of the Church men have been verifying in their 
own experience the old truth that, “Though a man deviseth 
his way, the Lord directeth his steps.” All through the ages 
men have been thankiny God for those most blessed upliftings 
of souls that have been realized in their lives; nor have they 
once believed their thanks to God either gratuitous or misdi- 
rected. In the conscious experience of their souls they have 
known and testified that it was not their own, but the Lord’s 
work. What a long catalogue of names could be given from 
Adam to Moses, from Moses to Christ, from Christ to the 
present day! Multitudes of men have felt within themselves 
the sweet influences of God’s spirit, and dying, have left the 
world the testimony of their experience of its wonder-working 
power. It is not easy to doubt this testimony of experience. 
It has come down through the ages, and been repeated too 
often and too variously to admit of doubt. Living men are 
repeating it to-day. What Christian has not known its power 
over his own life! Where is the Christian that does not feel 
to-day that, had not the Lord lifted him up, und put his feet 
on the rock, he would have been still sinking in the quick- 
sands of life? And what Christian man to-day does not feel 
and know within himself that the divine power that has lifted 
up and blessed himself, is also oe to the lifting up and 
blessing of any sinner ? 

But enough. Christian experience corroborates Christian 
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faith, and both confirm the proof that has been presented in 
behalf of the ability of God to save all men. 

Here, then, is concluded the argument upon the question of 
the possibility of universal salvation. Line upon line, and 
proof upon proof have been given because the question is 
fundamental and vital. 

It is believed that what has now been presented in proof of 
the proposition in review, will satisfy whoever carefully studies 
it. The subject has been studied Philosophically, Scripturally 
and Historically. Nor are these various lines of argument 
mutually dependent, but strictly independent; and, as being 
thus independent, they add immensely to the weight of proof 
they severally afford. The position of an object is not exactly 
determined by its being seen along a single straight line. But 
let it be seen along two or more converging lines, and its posi- 
tion becomes fixed and determinate in every respect. So it is 
that, by the various independent lines of argument now pre- 
sented, the question of Gtod’s ability to save all men, is settled 
beyond a reasonable peradventure. 

It is not demanded by the purpose of this article that we 
should pursue the subject farther. It must suffice to remark 
that, when the character of God, and his benevolent purposes 
in creation, are taken into account, from which it is manifest 
that nniversal salvation is his desire, whatever is possible in 
salvation quickly transforms itself into the probable, and this 
into the sure and the actual. And thus it eventuates that the 
proof of the possibility of universal salvation, is equivalent to 
the proof of ultimate actual universal salvation. 
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ARTICLE X. 
The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


“ Christianity in its essence — that is, as a perfect religion, essentially true — does 
not depend on the resurrection. But Christianity in its existence does; for it was vic- 
toriously established, and the Church actually founded on the grave of the risen 
Master.” — Hase. 


The resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead is one of 
the principal facts of the Gospel history ; indeed, it appears 
to be the central fact, as we read.the Narratives and Epistles 
of the New Testament. It is this subject which we propose 
to consider at the present time. 

It is impracticable, within our present limits, to state and 
pursue at any length the argument as to the credibility of the 
Gospel narratives. We take this for granted, with the state- 
ment that, so far as all criticism, ancient or modern, seems to 
have gone, this fact appears still evident on the pages of 
Christian history, that the books of the New Testament, as 
we have them to-day, have been regarded as genuine by the 
great body of Christian believers since the earliest times 
which this history represents. Thus, Dr. Horne, in his 
“ Introduction ” to the study of the Scriptures,— quoting, in 
substance, from Michaelis says:—‘ Of all these various 
grounds (previously stated) for denying a work to be genuine, 
no one can ‘be applied with justice to the New Testament. 
For, in the first place, it cannot be shown that any one 
doubted of its authenticity in the period in which it first 
appeared ;— Secondly, no ancient accounts are on record 
whence we may conclude it to be spurious ;— Thirdly, no 
considerable period elapsed after the death of the apostles, in 
which the New Testament was unknown; but, on the con- 
trary, it is mentioned by their very contemporaries, and the 
accounts of it in the second century are still more numerous ;— 
Fourthly, no argument can be brought in its disfavor from 
the nature of the style, it being exactly such as might be 
expected from the apostles, not Attic, but Jewish Greek ;— 
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Fifthly, no facts are recorded which happened after their 
death ;— Lastly, no doctrines are maintained which contradict 
the known tenets of the authors, since, besides the New Testa- 
ment, no writings of the apostles are in existence. But to 
the honor of the New Testament be it spoken, it contains 
numerous contradictions to the tenets and doctrines of the 
fathers of the second and third centuries, whose morality is 
different from that of the Gospel which recommends fortitude 
and submission to unavoidable evils, but not that enthusiastic 
ardor for martyrdom for which these centuries are distin- 
guished; the New Testament also alludes to ceremonies 
which, in the following ages, were disused or unknown ; all 
which circumstances infallibly demonstrate that it is not a 
production of either of those centuries.” » 

In the modern criticisms of the Gospels and other books of 
the New Testament, wherein doubts of the genuineness of 
some of them are expressed, there seems to be almost as great 
a diversity of opinions as there are writers on the subject ; 
and one theory remains in the ascendant among the sceptical 
and unsettled in opinion, only until a new one is- propounded. 
As a reviewer of the present time has written: —‘“‘ The theory 
of Paulus is utterly forgotten; that of Strauss will soon be 
with it; that of Baur may last in some form till this genera- 
tion is passed away. They leave behind them much learning; 
indeed, it may be said that every existing record of the two 
first centuries has been carefully explored. But they show 
also the utmost that can be done in that direction. The 
person of the Saviour and the progress of his doctrine are not 
to be disposed of by a learned man’s ‘ perhaps.’ ” 2 

A few facts may serve to show us here what reliance is to 
be placed upon the genuineness of the Four Gospels, as their 
records have come down to us from the early Christian ages. 
Two of the most prominent Christian writers about the last 
quarter of the Second Century were Ireneus and Tertullian. 
Tue former had been acquainted from his youth with the 
churches in Asia Minor, and even in Gaul; the last named 


1Intro: Vol. 1. p. 78. Phila. Ed. 1881. 2London Quarterly Review. 
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was a presbyter in the Latin Church in North Africa. Both 
of them appeal distinctly to the Four Canonical Gospels by 
name; we may therefore justly suppose that churches as 
remote as those of Smyrna, Carthage and Lyons, agreed with 
them in opinion respecting the genuineness of the books; that 
they had come down from an earlier time, and were not then 
recent inventions. Irenzus in youth had been a companion 
of Polycarp, the disciple of John, and states that Polycarp’s 
account of the doctrine and miracles of the Lord, were all 
consonant with the Scriptures. He also tells us elsewhere, 
that the followers of Valentinus made a free use of St. John’s 
Gospel. Celsus, about the middle of the Second Century, in 
opposing the Christians, quotes the Gospels, including John’s, 
saying, ‘“ All this have I taken out of your own Scriptures.” 
Theophilus and Tatian, at about the same date, constructed, 
each of them, a Harmony of the Gospels, meaning, doubtless, 
the four now with us. So that, in the words of a late 
reviewer “the Church emerges from the First Century with 
the sacred book of the Four Gospels in her hand.”® Much 
testimony which Tischendorf and others have adduced, tends 
to carry us back to the early part of the Second Century; and 
it is scarcely to be conceived that after this, new Gospels were 
invented and accepted as authoritative in the Christian 
Churches. But we can dwell no longer here. 4 

It is recorded in the Gospels, that Jesus himself predicted 
the event of his resurrection. “ From that time forth began 
Jesus to show unto his disciples how that he must go unto 
Jerusalem and suffer many things of the elders and chief 
priests, and Scribes, and be killed and raised again the third 
day.” His disciples did not seem to comprehend this predic- 
tion, although it was repeated to them. They were regarding 
him as the deliverer of Israel, and hence were not prepared 
to hear of his departure from them by death before this 


8Edinburg Review. 

4¥For a more extended discussion of this subject the reader is referred to the leading 
article in the “ Quarterly’ for January, 1867, entitled, “When were our Gospels 
Written ?”’. 
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expected deliverance had been accomplished. His rising from 
the dead was still more mysterious to them. 

The Gospel history informs us of the fulfilment of his 
prediction ; of his betrayal into the hands of his enemies, his 
trial before Pilate, his crucifixion, his burial in the garden of 
Joseph of Arimathea, his disappearance. from the tomb on the 
morning of the third day, his manifestations to many witnesses 
afterwards from time to time, and his final departure in bodily 
form from the earth. These alleged facts are themes of 
discoursing by the first preachers of the Gospel, and have 
been accepted and re-affirmed in the Christian Church 
through all past time. 

The open opposers of Christianity have undertaken, in 
former days, to deny and disprove this alleged fact of the 
resurrection of our’ Lord; and they have been answered by 
its defenders, who have vindicated the Gospel narratives, and 
shown the unquestionable importance of this great fact of the 
resurrection of Jesus in establishing the claims of Christianity 
upon mankind. In later years, writers of the rationalistic 
school have sought to lessen the importance of this fact, and 
have assumed it to have been a delusion of the immediate 
followers of Jesus. Rejecting such an occurrence as a 
miracle, they have assigned it a place among the mythical and 
fabulous of human history. Thus Strauss, in his “ Leben 
Jesu”? : — 


“Tn the years during which the connexion of Jesus with 
his disciples lasted, he had made upon them, in a more and 
more decided manner, the impression of being the Messiah ; 
but his death, which they could not reconcile with their 
Messianic ideas, for a moment annihilated this impression. 
The first terror having passed away, when the previous 
impression began to revive, they spontaneously felt the 
necessity of removing the contradiction which the death of 
Jesus formed with their first opinion respecting him, and to 
receive into their conception of the Messiah the circumstance 
of suffering and of death. But, for Jews of this time, to 
comprehend a thing signified deriving it from the Sacred 
Scriptures ; thither, accordingly, were the disciples of Jesus 
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ever led, in order to see if they furnished any indications of a 
suffering and dying Messiah. However foreign the idea of 
such a Messiah may be to the Old Testament, the disciples did 
not the less find the indications which they wished, in all the 
poetical and prophetical passages which—such as Isa. liii. and 
Ps. xxii— represented the men of God as persecuted, and 
sinking under misfortune even unto death. Accordingly, 
that which Luke states to have been the chief engagement of 
the risen Jesus, in his interviews with his dicciples, is,— 
‘ Beginning at Moses and all the prophets he expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself’ 
Luke xxiv. 27, 44); and especially he taught them that ‘it 
was necessary that Christ should suffer these things’ (v. 40). 
From the moment that they had in this way received into 
their conception of the Messiah the idea of opprobrium, suffer- 
ing and death, he had only entered into his Messianic glory 
(Luke xxiv. 26), in which he was invisibly ‘with them 
always, even to the end of the world.’ (Matt. xxviii. 20.) 
But from the midst of that splendor in which he lived, could 
he neglect to give his disciples a knowledge of himself? And 
if their eyes, up till now closed, opened to the doctrine of a 
dying Messiah contained in the Scripture, and if their heart 
burned within them (Luke xxiv. 82) with an extraordinary 
enthusiasm, could they help considering this as an influence 
on them of their glorified Christ —as an ‘ opening of their 
understanding (Luke xxiv. 45), which had its cause in him, 
and even asa discourse which he had addressed to them ? 
Finally, it is surely credible, that in the case of individuals, 
and particularly women, these feelings should rise to a true 
sight of Christ, only interior and subjective; while in the case 
of others, and even entire assemblies, an external object — 
something sensible to the ear or to the eye, sometimes perhaps 
the aspect of some unknown person — gave them the impres- 
sion of a manifestation or appearance of Jesus.”’5 


The author thus quoted takes these views because the 
theory he is endeavoring to maintain is built upon the 
assumption that a miracle is impossible, and the rising of a 
dead person to life would involve a miracle. His words are, 
‘When we form a just idea of the relation between the soul 
and the body, we cannot —I will not say conceive, but even 


5 Sect. 140; Vol. II. p. 685. Seg. Fourth Edition. 
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imagine the return of a dead person to life. It is 
impossible.” 

A similar denial of the resurrection of Jesus occurs in the 
“ History of the Apostles” recently given to the public by the 
French author, Renan. He explains the detailed accounts 
which the apostles give of their interviews with the risen Lod 
by asserting that they are the narrations of honest but 
visionary men, who believed that they saw and heard what 
they only dreamed about. The subjoined extract will serve 
to show this author’s visionary method of reasoning : — 


“ He pretends that the disciples, who were mostly born in 
Galiles, experienced a keen desire to return to their native 
country. They left Jerusalem with the vague hope of finding 
and seeing Jesus again, they went, with melancholy feelings, 
towards the Lake of Tiberias, where they had so much 
enjoyed the society of the Saviour. ‘The women, especially,’ 
says M. Renan, ‘ wished at any price to return to the country 
where they had been so happy.’ 

The pious caravan retook the road to Galilee. It was in 
the month of April. ‘The fields were covered with red 
anemones, which are probably those lilies of the fields from 
which Jesus loved to draw his comparisons. At every step 
the disciples were reminded by the surrounding objects of his 
words. Here a tree, a flower, which furnished him with 
material for his parables; there the hill where he delivered 
his most touching discourse ; there the ship where he taught. 
It was like a beautiful dream,—like an illusion which had 
vanished away, and had now reappeared. The enchantment 
seemed to be renewed. . . . The transparent air, those morn- 
ings upon the river bank, or upon the mountain, those nights 
passed upon the lake were full of visions. They saw Jesus 
wherever they had been with him. Such was the state of 
mind of the faithful band. Visions were common. Why 
could not the disciples, why could not the women, who obey 
every instinct of the heart, have imagined that they saw again 
their Divine Friend? . . . John and Peter were favored with 
these interviews with the beloved phantom. One day Peter, 
in a dream, perhaps,—for their life upon the shores of the 
lake was-a perpetual dream,— Peter was convinced that he 
heard Jesus ask him: Lovest thou me? (John xxi. 15.) ... 
At another time he dreamt that, he walked with the Master ; 
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for great melancholy dreams filled the days and months, . . ,- 


On another occasion the disciples imagined that they saw the 
divine spectre raised in the air on a cloud (Acts i. 9).’” 


We make these quotations in full, that we may have before 


us in plainest and strongest terms, the opinions of these 
writers. They represent a class of sceptics who would 
account for Christianity on naturalistic grounds, and who, of 
course, discard the miraculous with which the Gospel narra- 
tives and the history of the acts of the apostles abound. The 
theory is an old one, nearly such as was held by the Gnosties 
sixteen hundred years ago. It makes the history of Christ a 


series of illusions experienced by his credulous apostles. It 


affirms that Jesus had merely an illusory body, and never 
really manifested himself in a human form. 
In the face of these and all similar opinions or theories, 


urged against the resurrection of Jesus, we- propose to take 


note, briefly and comprehensively as possible, of the New 
Testament statement of this alleged event. 
We regard the event as a fixed fact in human history. 


Something took place on which is built that conviction ever 


since in the Christian Church, that he who was crucified and 
placed in the tomb, on the third day after his burial was not 
to be found there, but had evidently departed, and was seen 
elsewhere afterwards, by many witnesses. ‘The Gospel narra- 
tives are unanimous in this statement, however they may 


differ in some respects in particulars as to the manifestations 
subsequently made to his friends by the risen one. Even Dr. 
Strauss acknowledges that the astonishing revolution from 
the deep despair and hopelessness of the disciples, at the death 


of Jesus, to the strong faith and energy with which they 
announced him as the Messiah at the ensuing Pentecost, can- 
not be explained without admitting that in the interval, some- 
thing extraordinarily re-animating to their minds had come to 
pass.” A significant confession indeed. Something had 
occurred. And what? The early establishment of the 


Church at Jerusalem was based on faith in the risen Master ; 
6 Leben Jesu, Vol. II. p. 681. 
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and the statement of Paul to the Church at Corinth is, “ If 
Christ be not risen your faith is vain.” 

When Jesus was crucified his disciples were brought to 
deepest disappointment and sorrow. In fear and consterna- 
tion they forsook him and fled, Peter following afar off and 


denying him. Even on the third day, while two of them were 
on their way to Emmaus, they expressed their utter disap- 


pointment that Christ had died. Their hopes were buried 
with him. As to his resurrection from the grave, or any plot- 


ting on the part of the friends of Jesus to induce such a 
supposition, it seoms to have been farthest from their 


thoughts. ‘The women disciples were preparing to embalm 
the body when they found the grave empty, and when they 


declared to the other disciples that the Lord “was risen 
indeed,” their words seemed to them “as idle tales.’? They 


were incredulous. ‘I will not believe,” said one of them. 


Subsequent experience changed his mind. 


What of the fact? There were at the time two parties in 
Jerusalem, the friends and the enemies of Christ and his. 
cause. Is it pretended that the body might have been stolen 
away? In two ways only could this be aceounted for ; first, 
his friends must have accomplished the work; but on this. 
supposition they must have anticipated such an influence 
upon society‘as that which actually resulted from the faet of 
the resurrection. But it is evident enough from the record 


that they had no such anticipations. If, secondly, his enemies 


had taken away the body and held it in their possession, how 
readily would they have produced it, on hearing the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus openly proclaimed by his newly inspired friends. 


How quickly and effectively on the day of Pentecost, when 
the enthusiastic apostles were affirming this event in the 
midst of the gréat multitude, could their enemies have pro- 
duced that body still in the embrace of death, and so forever 
silenced the: testimony thus going all abroad of him who, 


although the crucified, had now become newly glorified of 
God. | 


No motives could prompt either the enemies or friends of 
NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. 12 
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Jesus to such an abduction. As to the latter, nothing is 
plainer than their perfect assurance of the event they pro- 
claimed, viz.: the resurrection of their Lord. They hence- 
forth devote their whole lives to the attestation and promulga- 
tion of this fact. They thus expose themselves to persecution 
of the Jews and of the Romans. They suffered the loss of 
popularity, and were accounted among the deceivers and 
fanatics of the earth. 

At tlie.time of the death of Jesus, Peter had, from want of 
courage, denied his Master. He did this to save himself from 
persecution and perhaps death. Now, as he proclaims the 
resurrection, he has no such fears. He has a new boldness 
that never forsakes him. We see him and his fellow-worker, 
John, standing in the temple and proclaiming the resurrection 
of the Lord, in open defiance of the whole Sanhedrim. They 
are imprisoned ; but their testimony is not silenced nor their 
courage shaken. Released, they go back to the temple and 
repeat the proclamation ; they travel from place to place, and 
make it far and wide. They sealed their testimony, in turbu- 
lent times of persecution, with their blood. They did not die 
for tenacious attachment to any speculative opinion, but for 
asserting that they had seen their crucified Lord rise from 
the dead. They were willing to take their lines in their 
hands as they declared their conviction of the truth of this 
event. As the eloquent Herder writes, “‘ What a senseless 
plan, that these eleven Galileans should proclaim and attempt 
to set up in Jerusalem, before the assembled nation, the 
kingdom of a Messiah, who, a few days before, had, as a male- 
factor died a most shameful déath,—a death inflicted only on 
slaves and reprobates ! ” 

On the day of Pentecost, in the midst of its marvellous 
scenes, connected with the preaching of the apostles, Peter 
explains. Olden prophecy was then in process of fulfilment. 
Jesus came, and died, and rose again. “ Let all fhe house of 
Israel know assuredly that God had made that same Jesus 
whom ye slew,’ both Lord and Christ. Him hath God raised 
up, whereof we are all witnesses.” 
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When at the beautiful gate of the temple, Peter and John 
met the cripple and healed him, it was in the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth that the command was given for him to walk. 
Peter asserts the resurrection of his Lord, and claims merely 
the honor of being a witness of this fact. 

Before the Sanhedrim, whence they were taken, Peter 
declares: ‘ Rulers of the people, elders of Israel; if we this 
day be examined of the good deed done to the impotent man, 
by what means he is made whole, be it known unto you all, 
and to all the people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God raised 
from the dead, even by him doth this man stand here before 
you whole. This is the stone which was set at naught of you 
builders, which is become the head of the corner. Neither is 
there salvation in any other; for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must. be saved.” 

Released by the angel from prison, and called again before 
the Senate, he replied to the charge of having filled Jerusalem 
with the doctrine of Christ in defiance of threats of the 
authorities against the Christians, ‘‘ We must obey God rather 
than you.” This was his apology, to which was added the 
statement of this fact with which his heart is full ; “ The God 
of our fathers hath raised up Jesus, whom ye slew and 
hanged on a tree. Him hath God exalted at his right hand 
to be a Prince and a Saviour. We are witnesses of these 
things.” Stephen, the apostle, is stoned to death, invoking 
‘ the name of.the Lord, and attesting with his last breath that 
he saw Jesus standing on the right hand of God. 

Paul was not one of the original twelve. But though not 
a companion, he was chosen to be an eye and ear witness of 
Jesus. He was called to be a minister of his gospel. He 
ascribes his own conversion to a direct interposition on the 
part of the living Jesus, thereby testifying to the existence of 
Jesus as well as to the reality of the miracle. Full and 
emphatic is his declaration that Jesus rose from the dead. It 
is, with him, one of the fundamental truths of the Gospel. 
He gives a summary evidence in its favor, ending with his 
own personal experience to this effect, that. Jesus was seen of 
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Cephas, then of the twelve, of about five hundred brethren, 
the greater part of whom were still alive, then of James, then 
of all the apostles, and lastly, “he was seen of me.” If all 
this was a mistake or delusion, it is such as no human his- 
torian records. It is the explicit declaration of one who 
having been a foe, became a friend of the Gospel, and gave 
his life in proof of his sincerity,— a statement made in face 
of individuals actually named, and of a much larger body, 
most of whom were alive to expose the delusion, if such it 
could have been shown to be. This evidence is strengthened 
by the fact that Strauss himself admits that the First Epistle 
to the Corinthian Church, “is incontestably authentic, and, 
was written about the year A. D. 59, consequently less 
than thirty years after his resurrection. According to the 
statement in this passage, we must believe that members of 
the first community, still alive at the time the epistle was 
written, and among them the apostle himself, were convinced 
that they had had apparitions of the risen Christ;”’ an admis- 
sion entitled to all the weight it is worth in connection with 
the testimony of the apostle himself. Before the Athenians 
at the Areopagus, he asserts that God had raised Christ from 
the dead to be the Judge and moral Ruler of the world. In 
the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
he thus, in substance, pleads his own cause with the Corin- 
thian materialists : 

He first asserts that Christ rose from the dead. He calls 
up the witnesses. They declare that they saw the same 
Christ who was alive, crucified and buried, alive again; that 
they had the most unquestionable proof of his identity ; saw 
him, touched him, ate and drank and conversed with him, 
and witnessed his vanishing out of their sight, finally. 

Paul’s first argument addressed to these doubters is a 
reductio ad absurdum. You profess to believe that Jesus 
rose from the dead. But, denying the future resurrection of 
mankind, you make the resurrection of Jesus of no account. 
For why should this single event of a resurrection take place? 
If you deny the resurrection of the dead in general, you must 
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deny a fact which all Christians admit, and which you your- 
- selves admit upon the evidence already stated, viz.: Christ’s 
rising. Denying the general resurrection, you deny his, also. 
Then, if Christ be not raised, our proclamation is false, and 
your belief based upon it,a delusion. Also, we have been 
false witnesses of God, in declaring that he raised up Jesus. 
If your denial of the rising of all the dead is right, then we 
are not only deceiving men, but dishonoring God. Our deeds 
forbid this conclusion. Also, if your supposition is sound, 
faith is vain ; you are still in your sinful state, as formerly. 
This your own experience disproves. Also, those who have 
died in the faith and affirmation of the resurrection of Jesus, 
have uselessly sacrificed themselves; have perished. And we 
who survive and are now suffering and sacrificing in the cause 
of the Gospel, are of all men the most miserable. Nothing 
awaits us here, you know, but severest persecution for pro- 
claiming this fact of the resurrection. If called to contend 
with the wild beasts at, Ephesus for the amusement of our 
adversaries, what have we to sustain us, if the resurrection be 
a delusion? And then, denying the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, why not reduce your creed to the lowest 
standard? Why not live as animals, seeking no higher 
attainments, as upon your principles, we are all to return 
to the earth from whence we came ? 

In accordance with this pleading of the great apostle to the 
Gentiles, we find his testimony elsewhere. At Mars Hill he 
was deemed “a setter forth of strange Gods,’ because he 
preached unto them “Jesus and the resurrection.” He speaks 
of the exceeding greatness of God’s power toward them that 
believe, according to the working of his mighty power which 
he wrought in Christ Jesus when he raised him from the 
dead, and set him at his own right hand in heaven. Similar 
passages might be multiplied, but these are enough for our 
purpose now. 

All throughout the Epistles do we find this strong testi- 
mony to the fact of Christ’s resurrection. Peter writes in his 
First Epistle, “ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ, who, according to his abundant mercy hath 
begotten us unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead.” The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews writes of “the God of peace, that brought again 
from the dead our Lord Jesus Christ.” And the Apocalypse 
represents Jesus as saying, “I am the first and the last; I am 
he that liveth and was dead; and, behold, I am alive forever- 
more, Amen; and have the keys of hell and of death.” 

*‘ Jesus and the resurrection’ was the great theme of apos- 
tolic preaching. Says Dr. Adam Clarke, in his commentary 
on the fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians; 
“One remark I cannot help making; the doctrine of the 
resurrection appears to have been thought of much more 
consequence among the primitive Christians than it is now. 
How is this? The apostles were continually insisting on it, 
and exciting the followers of God to diligence, obedience and | 
cheerfulness through it. And their successors in the present 
day seldom mention it! So apostles preached, and so primi- 
tive Christians believed. There is not a doctrine in the 
gospel on which more stress is laid, and there is not a doc- 
trine in the present system of preaching which is treated 
with more neglect.” The death of Christ, instead of his 
resurrection, is the doctrine most generally kept prominent by 
preachers in the Church at the present time. But wherever 
the apostles deliver their message, they proclaim, not the 
Deity who died, but the only Begotten Son, who had risen! 
Not a vicarious atonement or purchase effected by the mortal 
sufferings of Jesus, but God’s love in sending Jesus to be the 
resurrection and life to mankind. The dying is preliminary 
to the rising. ‘He is the first fruits of the dead,— the first 
born from the dead.— God, for his great love to us even when 
we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together with 
Christ.” Passing through death he becomes its conqueror, 
and rises into heavenly exaltation, “ far above all principality 
and power and every name that is named eitheir in this world 
or in that which is to come.”’ So that they who fully believe 
in him, are persuaded of the meaning of that emphatic 
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language of the apostle, which has been hallowed in the 
Church through all past ages; “‘O death, where is thy sting! 
O grave, where is thy victory ?— Thanks be unto God, who 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
olden testimony needs to be revived throughout Christendom ; 
this doctrine of the resurrection to be made prominent in the 
testimony of all who proclaim the Gospel, as the great central 
fact of God’s power in Christ Jesus, assuring us of that grace 
through which we may hope for forgiveness and redemption. 

There is a special worship-day observed by Christians 
_ which serves to keep in memory the resurrection of Jesus. 
We trace it back to the earliest time in the Christian history. 
All the criteria of infallible evidence appear in this instance. 
Many were the witnesses of the resurrection, and this com- 
memorative institution was begun by them, and has been 
perpetuated down to the present hour. Instead of the 
Jewish Sabbath on the seventh, the Christians have the 
“ Lord’s Day” on the first day of the week. It was on this 
first day, while the whole nation was assembled to celebrate 
this great Festival of Pentecost, and his disciples convened to 
commemorate his resurrection, that the miraculous attesta- 
tions of divine power, the tongues of fire, and the speaking of 
the apostles in various languages were realized. Peter 
explains. “ Olden prophecy is this day fulfilled. Jesus has 
arisen and ascended into the heavens. He promised us this 
endowment of power to attest his resurrection. His promise 
is thus fulfilled. Let all the house of Israel know assuredly, 
that God has made that same Jesus whom you with wicked 
hands by the Roman soldiers, slew, Lord over all. He has 
received in his exaltation from his Father, this gift, as a token 
of his love and approbation of his wonderful works on earth 
which he has now exhibited upon us in the midst of you.” 
Then followed the conversions of that ever memorable day. 
Surely, a cloud of witnesses is here. The one hundred and 
twenty disciples, and the three thousand who embrace the 
new Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. Well does a modern 
Christian debater say, ‘“‘ Let me ask, what sort of vouchers 
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are these to the truth of the resurrection and ascension of 
Jesus? Will the wonders of that day, witnessed by. 
thousands of the most disinterested persons, nay, many of 
them embittered enemies to the truth of Christianity, I say, 
will the testimony of three thousand one hundred and twenty 
persons in attestation of a fact happening on the most public 
occasion, even on a national anniversary, in the metropolis, 
frequented and crowded with strangers, from all nations 
under heaven, be admitted in the courts of sceptics as good 
evidence ! ”’? 

A few words respecting the logical significance of the 
resurrection of Christ. 


1. It is in his resurrection that Christ brings life and’ 
immortality to light. The inference is not that Christ has 
risen, and, therefore, man is immortal; but that man is, 
immortal, and that Christ gives us the clearest evidence of 
of this truth. The hope of immortality rests not directly on 
the resurrection of Christ, but on his teachings, confirmed 
and sealed by his rising from the dead. His resurrection is 
the crowning fact, which sheds the highest light and glory on 
his whole ministry and life. 


2. His resurrection gave success to his religion. When 
Christ was crucified, his discsples left him, in disappointment 
and terror. They then despaired of their cause. Their star 
had set in darkness. But in a few days their hopes are 
awakened ; they have a new interest and a new joy. The 
crucified had arisen, and they went forth to proclaim this fact 
with a fearlessness and persistence that no opposition, how- 
ever defiant, could overcome. Believers scattered everywhere 
abroad were awakened and re-animated, and went out to 
appeal to all men in behalf of their new cause. The resur 
rection of Jesus is the grand central fact which they 
constantly and everywhere proclaim; a fact which in every 
age a majority of Christian believers have received as the 


7Campbell, debate with Owen, Cincinnati, O., 1829. 
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most significant one around which cluster all other manifesta- 
tions of him who is the world’s Saviour and Lord. 


8. The resurrection of Jesus is a fact adapted to the 
common apprehension of mankind. It is the materialistic 
demonstration, palpable to the bodily senses, and accompanied 
with such evidences as would be sufficient to establish the 
truth of any event which might occur in human history, such 
as might be added to all the reasoning in favor of a life from 
the dead on the grounds ‘of analogy or the nature of the 
spiritual element in man. It gave confirmation and com- 
pleteness to all that Jesus taught concerning the resurrection, 
and all the references to the heavenly life he had ever made. 
The Christianity of the New Testament says, what philosophy 
without it could never say, ‘“ The Lord is risen indeed!” 


4, The resurrection of Christ is an incentive to the highest 
spiritual life on the part of those who accept it as truth. 
The lesson is, Christian elevation of thought, sentiment, 
resolution and life. Its appeal is, “If ye then be risen with 
Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ 
sitteth at the right hand of God.” ‘Center your affections 
there. Live in accordance with this heavenliness unto which 
you are perpetually called. Christ is not only a person, but a 
life, and his life is for you, is for all men. To be risen with 
him is to be in full sympathy with the objects of his mission ; 
it is to be elevated into that life which makes righteousness 
the means and salvation its present end. ‘“ As Christ was 
raised up from the dead, even so we should walk in newness 
of life.” 

In this inquiry, we have purposely avoided entering upon 
the question as to the nature of the body of Jesus after the 
resurrection. Most commentators who have believed in the 
raising of the body with the same earthly substance of which 
it was composed before the crucifixion, have also concluded 
that its manifestations were miraculously changed as they 
were needed to impréss the witnesses aright as to the signifi- 
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cance of the great fact of the resurrection itself. Others, 
like the late Professor Bush, in his work on the resurrection, 
have argued that Christ was raised from the grave in his 
spiritual body, and in it went away from the earth. These 
are topics upon which criticism can employ itself ad libitum. 
The fact of the resurrection of the Christ who was crucified 
is not affected by the conclusions of either class of believers. 

Christ is risen! This is our theme, and this the light and 
glory of the Christian history. It is the olden fact; it is 
the new one, still; wondrous, uplifting, inspiring, sublime. 
Assailed and denied by unbelief in different ages, it has never 
lost its hold upon the convictions of the most truthful and 
devout in all the churches of Christendom. It never will. 
Drift after drift of mist and cloud have come up to obscure 
it, but the clear, bright sky, behind all, has remained the 
same. As an author before quoted has written, ‘ There is no 
other historical fact of equal antiquity, that can be supported 
by one thousandth part of the testimony that this is. There 
is no principle or criterion of evidence, but what is to be 
found in this attestation. Even experience contributes its 
share to make this matter of fact more clear than any other 
historic fact to be found in the annals of antiquity.”® And 
as our own Dr. Chapin has expressed it: “The resurrection 
of Christ transformed the interrogation point of the philoso- 
pher into the exclamation point of the Christian.” 


Articte XI. 


The Catacombs of Rome. 


Tue soil of Rome and the adjacent territory rests on a soft 
and porous rock, of the nature of sand-stone, partly volcanic, 
and known by the name of tufa, puzzolana, &c. This stone 

8 Dr. Alex. Campbell; Debate with Owen. 
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is perforated in all directions by a network of excavations, 
an endless web of galleries and passages, extending through 
the darkness ten, fifteen, and, as some say, even twenty miles. 
Prof. Silliman adopts the statement that they stretch away 
under ground from Rome to Ostia, the port of Rome, some 
twenty miles, and in the opposite direction twelve miles to 
Albano. 

These excavations are known by the name of Catacombs. 
Their origin is wrapped in mystery. The Romans found 
them there to some extent; though when the city grew up to 
such magnitude in the time of the Republic and the Empire, 
they added to their extent by working the quarries to obtain 
materials for building. 

Beyond the walls of the city, in every direction, the 
country is honeycombed with a perfect labyrinth of passages, 
forming a vast subterranean city, with its thousands of 
streets, lanes, and alleys and open squares. One might form 
some idea of this wonder, of its character and extent, if, in 
imagination, he should sink Mount Auburn under the surface 
of the earth, and then arch over its avenues and paths, and 
continue them under Cambridge, Medford, Malden, and even 
out to Woburn, Wilmington; and in the other direction, 
under Roxbury, Dorchester, Quincy, &c. And the catacombs 
are actually distributed into cemeteries, as this space above 
ground is distributed into towns — and new discoveries 
are continually made of their number and extent. In the 
twelfth century nineteen were known; in the next, twenty- 
one; in the sixteenth century thirty-nine had been 
discovered ; and at present there are known to be about fifty. 
And these under-ground cities of the dead are probably con- 


nected by galleries and passages as the cities of the living 
are by roads—though the connection is not in all cases 
demonstrated ! ! 


1 The extent of these galleries and the danger of traversing them any distance with- 
out guides, was painfully illustrated no longer ago than 1837, when a schoolmaster, 
with some twenty of his scholars, descended into these catacombs, and losing their 


way among the intricate windings were never heard of again. Every search was 
made by those best acquainted with the district where they entered — for miles under 
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And now we come to the point which, to the Christian, 
invests these catacombs with peculiar interest. They were 
the places of burial to the early disciples and believers, and 
especially for the martyrs during the times of the persecu- 
tions under the Roman emperor. The Protestant world has 
known but little of the interesting aud instructive history ot 
these subterranean solitudes which furnished a place of burial 
for the dead, and of refuge for the living, when the storm of 
bloody persecution burst upon the faithful and devoted 
followers of our Lord and Saviour. 

On every side are tombs and chapels and altars excavated 
from the rock, and covered with paintings and sketches, rude 
enough, some of them, and with various inscriptions and 
epitaphs, revealing to us how these primitive disciples who 
stood so near to Christ, met death, and with what feelings 
and sentiments they looked upon it. 

And some of these are contemporary with the New Testa- 
ment; and undoubtedly anie-date the epistles of the apostles. 
At any rate, we have inscriptions verified as early as the time 
of Vespasian who began the war which ended in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, only forty years after the crucifixion. 
There is one of an architect who had been in the service of 
this emperor, and whose epitaph declares that he was put to 
death by his order, because he became a Christian. This was 
while John was yet living, at least twenty-two years before 
his death — and in the life-time thousands of others probably 
who had seen and heard the Saviour himself. For from 
three to four hundred years a large* portion of the Christian 
population of Rome was buried in these catacombs. Besides, 
the living made them a place of refuge from their enemies, 
and the only sanctuary where they could perform their 
devotions in safety. 


ground the paths were followed, and they spent days in waiting and listening through 
these vast tunnels to catch their cry for help. But in yain, not one of the party was 
ever seen or heard again. They had all wandered far away, beyond the reach of 
human aid, and fell fainting with terror and weakness, one after another perishing; 
and somewhere in these vast labyrinths their bodies lie now mouldering into dust side 
by side with the early disciples of the Master, the martyrs who fell beneath the sword 
of persecution. 
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But even this poor security was not always allowed them. 
The “ Acts of the Martyrs” relate many attempts of the 
authorities, and the base spies employed by them, to trace 
the Christians into these underground retreats. But the 
entrances and outlets were so numerous, scattered all over 
the country for many miles, and the labyrinths below so com- 
plicated, the extent so vast, and the passages often blocked 
up, that pursuit was not only useless in most cases, but 
exceedingly dangerous to those who were not perfectly 
familiar with all their windings. 

Sometimes, however, these places of retreat were success- 
fully invaded by the heathen soldiers, and the Christians put 
to death on the spot. Stephen, one of the chief ministers, or 
bishops, of the Church at Rome, was traced to his hiding- 
place in some one of these catacombs, where a little chapel of 
worship had been hewn out from the rock, and though the 
soldiers allowed him to finish his devotions, he was then 
beheaded on the spot. 

The story of this sufferer and his fellow-martyrs is painfully 
interesting. He fled to these underground retreats, and 
many others with him, during the persecution. Among his 
followers was Hippolytus, a Roman convert, who had also 
been driven to the catacombs to save his life. His sister 
Paulina and her husband were both Pagans, but strongly 
attached to him; and, though knowing his place of refuge, 
kept his secret, and supplied him with food.by means of their 
two children, a boy of ten years and a girl of thirteen. They 
went out of the city at stated times with a basket of provis- 
ions, walked into the country to the secret entrance into the 
catacomb, and there met their uncle, and passed hours with 
him before their return. 

Hippolytus, of course, was anxious for the conversion of 
his relatives, and the dear children who so faithfully served 
him. It troubled him that they were idolators, worshippers 
of heathen idols, while he adored the true and living God, 
and rejoiced in the faith of Christ. He consulted the minis- 
ter Stephen, who suggested detaining the children at their 
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next visit, and thus, bringing the parents in search of them, 
there would be an opportunity to present the claims of the 
gospel. The plan, whether justifiable or not, succeeded ; and 
when the parents came to the catacombs for their children, 
the subject was urged upon them with all the eloquence and 
earnestness of the primitive faith. But it was seemingly in 
vain. 

Still they agreed to come again —and it is enough to say 
they continued to come, and were instructed in the word of 
life till they and their children confessed Christ, were bap- 
tized,.and joined the despised and persecuted sect. Soon 
after this they were suspected by the Pagan spies, followed to 
the catacombs, their hiding-place discovered while they were 
at their devotions in the little subterranean chapel, and 
parents and children, Stephen and Hippolytus, were all 
murdered together. Their bodies, left on the spot where they 
fell, were taken up by the survivors and buried with the other 
martyrs. 

There is a grave in one of these underground ceme- 
teries, the stone of which has this inscription, after the 
name of the martyr —‘ While on his knees, and about to 
sacrifice to the true God, he was led away to execution. 
O sad, unhappy times! when we are not safe to pray and 
worship even in these caverns!” The date of this inscrip- 
tion and martyrdom was A. D. 161, in the reign of the 
second Antonine.’ 

There is another grave and an epitaph of the time of 
Adrian who came to the throne seventeen years after the 
death of John the apostle. The stone is now in the Vatican 
gallery, just as it was set up more than 1750 years ago. It 
reads thus: “In Christ. In the time of the Emperor 
Adrian, Marius, a young military officer, who had lived long 
enough, when with his blood he gave up his life for Christ—at 
length he rests in peace. The believers set up this with tears, 
and in fear, on the 6th Ides of November.” 

In these few words, we see the temper, the faith, the 
self-consecration of the first Christians. He had lived long 
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enough, though young, when coming out from the ranks of 
the Roman military, he showed, as a true soldier of the cross, 
that he was ready to die, at the word of command, for Christ 
and the Gospel! And then his companions, faithful to their 
pledge of fellowship, at the risk of life, took up the body of 
the young martyr, and laid it away in the catacombs, in tears 
and in fears, not knowing how soon they might share his 
fate — but ready. 

These were the days when the faith of Christians was 
a live thing, and life-giving — when he had lived long enough 
who had lived well, and who in the providence of God was 
called to die for the faith. They sowed to the spirit, and of 
the spirit reaped the ripe fruits of love, and peace, and joy 
ineffable. 

But we must not indulge in further remarks of our own. 
The following article is from “Sunday at Home,” where 
it appeared as original. It is contrary to our practice 
to borrow articles, or to admit illustrations into the 
“Quarterly,” but this presents a matter of such great and 
general interest, that we have ventured to depart from our 
rules, confident that our readers will welcome information on 
a subject about which so little is known, and which neverthe- 
less has so much to do with the faith and feelings of the early 
Christians regarding death and the life beyond. The illustra- 
tions are from blocks kindly loaned by the editor of “ The 
Sabbath at Home,” and electrotyped at the expense of our 
Publishing House. We have added some editorial notes in 
order still further to elucidate certain points of special 
interest. 


I.— LIFE IN THE CATACOMBS. 


“The representations which we may picture in our minds 
concerning this early Christian life in the catacombs as to 
customs, means of sustenance, rites and observances, and so 
on, must be, to a great extent, speculative. Nevertheless, 
from the vestiges of this epoch, and people still to be seen 
there, in places where time has not crumbled away the walls, 
nor ruder hands defaced the stone, and more especially from 
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PLAN OF THE CATACOMBS. 


the state in which they were found in the sixteenth century 
(before the later manifold depredations took place) by Bosio, 
a monk, who spent the greater part of his life in exploring 
their recesses,*one may spell out a tolerably correct story, 
and conceive a picture of that early world, such as shall not 
be altogether without resemblance. 

It is manifest that among the Christian refugees in the 
catacombs, from the beginning, were to be found masons, 
sculptors, architects, and painters, whose services were early 
brought into requisition for the purposes of adapting their 
new abode as much as possible to the necessities of the com- 


2 He spent more than fifty years penetrating into the passages so long closed, and in 
making plans of the galleries, and drawings of the ancient monuments, inscriptions 
and paintings. He died while writing the last a of his book, to which he gave 
the title of “ Subterranean Rome.’’ Father Boldetti, another priest, passed _thirt 
years of his life in the same work of exploration. And he was followed by a Frenc 
‘Archeologist toward the close of the last ane who went to Rome to spend six 
months in examining the graves and inscriptions; but it became his life-study, and he 
too, spent fifty years in these subterranean cities of the dead. These facts will sng- 

est to the reader an idea of the vast extent of these catacombs and the hundreds of 
thousands of graves which fill the sides of their endless galleries. 
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munity. Surprises had to be guarded against; the devious 
ways leading to the different openings so arranged, that the 
tufa might be pulled in quickly, and the passage blocked up. 
Small chapels had to be fashioned out of the rock, to serve as 
places for meeting and worship, and means of ventilation 
organized. But the grave-digger seems to have been the 
most busily employed of all; his work is manifest everywhere. 
The sides of all the galleries are thickly perforated with 


4 CUBICULUM, WITH TOMBS. 
Walls and roofs painted with divers emblems. 


tombs, oblong horizontal niches,— two, three, or even six 
ranks of them, one above another, from the floor to the roof, 
where the dead have been placed, and sealed in; and they 
present to your eye, as you walk along, an appearance some- 
thing similar, as regards capacity and arrangement, to the 
sleeping-places in a ship; or, to use the words of Abbé 
Gerbet, you may look upon them as the “shelves of a vast 
library, where Death has arranged his works.” Vast, indeed, 
the abbé may well term it; for the most experienced of arch- 
eologists calculate the combined length of these passages at 
upwards of nine hundred miles, and assert that above six 
millions of dead were buried in them! 


NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. 13 
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II.—— CHARACTER OF THE TOMBS AND INSCRIPTIONS. 


In the great majority of instances, the graves consist of a 
deep, oblong, shelf-like incision in the tufa (as before stated), 
wherein, after the lower surface had been hollowed out a 
little for its reception, the body was placed with all due 
solemnity ; and then, when the offices had terminated, and 
friends had looked their last, the aperture was sealed up, and, 
in the case of a martyr, a palm-branch, symbol of conquest, 
painted or carved outside. A little vase, probably a lachry- 
matory, for holding tears of grief, was often stuck on, by 
means of plaster, to the edge. 


There is, however, another kind of tomb, called arcosolium, 
in the construction of which a deeper incision was made into 
the wall; and in this, instead of the mere niche, or shelf, you 
have a spacious sarcophagus hollowed into the lower surface 
of the cutting; while over it an arch spans out, fashioned 
into the stone. The remains of Christians held in high 
repute were usually deposited here; though sometimes an 
arcosolium was appropriated for the burial of a family; in 
which case, two or three shelves were excavated in the tufa 
beyond the sarcophagus, under the arch. 

The members of a household were otherwise frequently 


buried in juxtaposition. You often come upon a little series 
of graves, from roof to floor, appropriated to kindred of the 
same name, and, on looking on the diminutive proportions of 
some, are able to tell where the children sleep, lying peace- 


fully side by side with each other and their parents. 


The following cuts will show one ordinary manner of seal- 
ing a grave. Three Roman tiles are fixed into the tufa 
roughly by means of plaster, or rather strong cement; and 
in this way the opening is hermetically closed. The little 
bottle of treasured tears or blood is seen on the right. The 
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impression on the left-hand tile is the mark of the Roman 
brickmaker. The second cut shows acell partly unclosed, 
wherein the remains cf the sleeper are brought to light, two 
of the tiles being torn away. A painted palm-branch, roughly 
sketched, is all that tells the tale of her death; while the 
inscription, prefixed with a cross, refers the passer-by to the 
‘“‘ well-deserving Axyonia, in peace in the eternal house of 
God.” 

However, more often a strip of marble, or fragment of 
stone, was substituted for the ordinary Roman tile ‘in the 
sealing of tombs; for the latter fabric, though cheap and 
easily procurable, was not so well adapted to take inscrip- 
tions; and it soon became the custom to’ write the name of 
the dead, his age, and other particulars, on the outer covering 
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to his grave. Besides, in that age of Rome, and especially 
in the neighborhood of the Appian Way, broken tablets of 
stone and marble must have been readily obtainable. 


The following is one of the earliest epitaphs whose date is 
indicated ; a translation alone is given for brevity’s sake : — 


“IN THE TIME OF HADRIAN, EMPEROR, 
MARIUS, 
YOUTHFUL MILITARY COMMANDER; 
WHO LIVED LONG ENOUGH, SINCE HE SPENT HIS LIFE 
AND BLOOD FOR CHRIST. 


IN PEACE.” 
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Hadrian became emperor A. D. 117, about twenty years 
after the death of the apostle John; and this early inscrip- 


tion occurs at a time when persecution had assumed a milder 
form, thus giving a coloring to the conjecture already men- 
tioned concerning the absence of earlier epitaphs. ® 

Very little later is the following, in the reign of Antonius 


Pius (A. D. 188),—commencement of the inscription only 
given :— 


“ Alexander mortuus non est, sed vivit 
Super astra; et 
Corpus in hoc tumulo quiescit.”’ 
(Alexander is not dead, but lives beyond the stars; 
‘and his body rests in this tomb.) 


The following has an affecting significance, and suggests a 
deal of meaning in few words : — 


“HERE GORDIANUS, EMBASSADOR 
FROM GAUL, 
CONSUMED WITH ALL HIS FAMILY FOR THE 
FAITH, 
REPOSES IN PEACE. 
‘ fTHEOPHILA, SERVANT, MADE THIS TABLET. 4 


What an unaffected yet powerful showing-forth of faith and 
eharity is here! A Christian family, far from home, strangers 
in a strange land; the father, embassador perhaps to plead 
the cause of fellow-Christians in trouble, meets not with 
mercy in Rome, but persecution and death for himself and 
his dear ones; and then the watchful church in the catacombs 
obtains their dust. . Who will not love the good servant 
Theophila, that, being no longer able to wait on her master 
and his family, raises up this stone to their memory, and so 
remits to posterity their good name ? 

The following are a few fac-similes of these simple epitaphs, 
culled very nearly at random from the collection in the 
Vatican. (More than eleven thousand such inscriptions have: 
been removed from that portion of the catacombs hitherto 
-explored.) 


8 The writer overlooks the fact that Maitland and Kip both mention 
of Rock's Hierugia, Vol. IL. p. 808, epitaphs as early as the reign of Vespasian. And 
there is one dating in the ee of Surra and Senecio, which was in the year 107. 
N XXX SVRRA ET SENEC. COSS. 


4We do not see why the author should employ the word “consumed” in this 
epitaph. The original is jugwlatus pro fide, which means simply slain, or murdered, 
and if it points to any particular method of killing, it is cutting the throat. 


on the authority 
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AVRELIA ARETVSA S 


VIVAS IV DEO 2 mn 


“ Aurelia Arethusa, mayest thou live in God!” 


The leaf, the sun (probably), and a dove; the leaf is used 


commonly in these inscriptions, and, as well as the sun and 
dove, may be symbolical. 


EVCARPIA 
DORMS. 


INPACE 


“ Eucarpia, thou sleepest in peace.” 


Vidy -APFELICISSIMA 
INDEOYIVES 


“ Most h idow of Ap (Appius?), 
ot aoa Beate 

The martyr’s palm, is appended to these. Others are with- 
out sculptured symbols. 


 SABINUS CONJUGI MERNETI, 
QU VIXIT IN PACE.” 
(Sabinus to his deserving spouse, 
who lived in peace.) 
“LAVINIA, MELLE DULCIOR, 
QUIESC. IN PACE.”’ 
(Lavinia, sweeter than honey, 
reposes in peace.) 


It was a vepy old custom to affix to tombs some indication 
some indication of the earthly calling of the sleeper,— some 
carved or painted device, whereby all would know his pre- 
vious craft or profession. Here is an illustration,— a small 
epitaph containg much meaning,—Locus apgo[D]atI, “The — 


(burying) place of Adeodatus.” 
\OCVS 
ADEO 


SF ATI 
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The good man’s trade being indicated by the appended pick— 
a mason, or fossor, he must have been; while the dove and 
olive-branch beneath tell of his rest in peace. He sleeps the 
sleep of the just. 


The appended figures of St. Peter and St. Paul belong, it 
is said, to the fourth century, but probably are of much later 
date. They were painted in this rough outline over the grave 
of a child, immediately above a simple epitaph, which told 
merely of his name and age. 


In startling contrast to the wild despair of heathen lamen- 
tations is the sentiment breathed in the following,—a mother’s 
epitaph on her lost boy : — 


‘“ Magus, innocent child, thou hast begun 
Already to live among the innocent. 

How barren is this life to thee! 

How will the mother-church (in heaven?) receive thee joyous, 
Returning from this world! 

Let the sighs of our breasts be hushed, 

The weeping of our eyes be stopped.”’ 


Again you meet with, several which record how long the 
separated (husband or wife) lived happily with the mourner 
in wedlock, without so much as one quarrel! In mest 
instances, the age of the dead is specified, even to days; and, 
if I recollect rightly, sometimes to hours. ® 


5 To the examples given by the writer of the above article, we add the following, the 
second of which we think has a special iuterest. 

“Thou hast fallen too soon, Constantia, admirable (pattern) of beauty and grace! 
who lived xviii. years, vi. months, xvi. days. In peace.” 

“ Petronia, a preest’s wife, the of modesty. In this place I lay my bones. 
Spare your tears, dear husband and daughters. Believe that it is forbidden to weep 
for who lives in God. Buried in peace on the 3d nones of October, Festus being 
consul.’ 

How it startles us to think that she who slept beneath this marble, and that hus- 
band, and the daughters, who raised it, and graved her name upon it, may have heard 
Paul when, as Luke tells us, “ he dwelt two whole years in his own hired house in 
Rome, and received all that came unto him”! It is a thing to be noted in this con- 
nection, that in his epistle to the Romans, among whom, perhaps, was this very family, 
Paul teaches the blessed truth — “ For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth 
to himself. For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die 
unto the Lord — whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s.”” The epitaph 
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IlIl.—THE SPIRIT OF THE PLACE. 


Wandering through the catacombs, one is struck with the 
expressions of unclouded faith which beam from every 
sepulchre. It is a thing to be remarked and pondered upon. 
Hope and joy are truly dominant here. The life of the 
sleeper in this transitory world may have been interwoven 
with weariness and persecution ; it ended possibly in torture 
and violent death. Yet there is no utterance of this on the 
stone,— sorrow was of the world, but the sleeper had gone 
above,—it could not follow him there. The assailants by 
which he had so long been harassed, sin, sorrow, perplexity, 
suffering, and all the troubles of life, had been commanded to 
halt, and he — the sleeper— passed by. The palm branch, 
accompanied by the significative MAR, meets your eye 
continually, it is true, but always in conjunction with such 
words as these recurring over and over again, till their 
cadence gets branded into your memory as you walk along: 


“In pace,” —‘In pace et in »’—“Dormit in Domino 


pacis.” In peace,—In peace and in Christ,— Sleeps (always 
“sleep” for death) sleeps in the God of peace. “Hic 
requiescunt in somno pacis,’— Here rest in peaceful sleep! 
“ Dormitio Sylvestris,’— The sleeping-place of Sylvester. 


IV.— HOW THEY WERE RENDERED SUBSERVIENT TO PURPOSES 
OF REFUGE AND WORSHIP. 


The early Christians soon began to occupy themselves in 
digging out places for meeting and worship in this subterra- 
nean world. These must be of necessity small, and at some 
distance apart, for the friable character of the tufa would not 
admit of any large hollow being formed with safety ; but the 
best which the skill of the architect could devise and the 
rough means of the mason achieve, were fashioned in suffi- 
cient number to meet the exigency of the case. They were 
evidently honored as being the most holy places. They go 
of Petronia sounds very much as if she had read this; and being a priest’s wife, it is 
more than probable she had seen the original manuscripts of Paul. If so it is easy 
to understand her epitaph, “ She lives in God.” 

Another stone has this inscription—“ In eternal sleep, Aurelius, who lived a year, 
eight months and eighteen days. His mother sets up this to her dearest and well-deserv- 
ingson. He rests in peace. I commend tothee, O Basilla, the innocent one.” 

he phrase “ somno eternali—“ eternal sleep,” — shows the freedom with which 
such language was used. The early Christians did not believe that the sleep of death 


was endless any more than they believed punishment endless. They used the work 
eternal with reference to both. 
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now by the name of cubicula. We have before given a repre- 
sentation of one, the most simple in shape of all. It isa 
rectangular excavation, having a vaulted roof, the sides per- 
perforated for tombs, which afterwards received the most 
honored of the church. In some of these little chapels a 
niche has been cut, or small alcove, table or altar; in others 
(the catacombs of St. Agnese, for instance), a chair is carved 
out of stone, and divers slight changes are made; but the 
lineaments of all are very similar, and resolve themselves into 
the simple form of our illustration; which form, by the way, 
was copied and transplanted into the early Roman churches, 
and may now be seen multiplied in many parts of Christen- 
dom, Rome especially. 


V.— EARLY CHRISTIAN REPRESENTATIONS AND SYMBOLS. 


The walls of these cubicula around and above were first 
stuccoed, and afterwards covered with paintings, which may 
be taken as an exposition, to the best of the artist’s ability, of 
those subjects which, to the early followers of our Lord were 
most dear ; and in this happy display of earliest Christian art 
we have fortunately preserved to us a most interesting illus- 
tration of the temper and spirit of these people. By using it 
fairly, and coupling it at the same time with the general 
tenor of the contémporary inscriptions already spoken. of, we 
may contrast the earnest simplicity of the first four centuries 
with the intricate formalism of later times. As might be 
expected, the greater part of these paintings are of a symbolic 
character. The hearts of men in those days spoke out very 
much by means of symbols; people intuitively looked beneath 
the form or figure represented for its hidden meaning; and 
parable or allegory, either embodied in words, painting, or 
design, was familiarly accepted and recognized by all. “Ina 
symbol,” says a modern writer, “there is concealment and 
yet revelation ; here, therefore, by silence and speech acting 
together, comes a double significance ; and if both the speech 
be itself high and the silence fit and noble, how expressive 
will their union be! Thus in many a painted device or 

imple seal emblem the commonest truth stands out to us, 
p:oclaimed with quite new emphasis.” So, apparently, 
hought these early Christians, when they covered their walls 
with the paintings which we now see in a comparatively 
uninjured state. And in this matter we must take care not 
to misinterpret their design or judge of them rashly, because 
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the symbols they used have since been dragged into an 
impure worship, and put to an improper use. Even a child 
with us would naturally form some conception, indistinct 
though it might be, of the battle between good and evil, as, 
in turning over the pages of an old ‘ Bunyan’s Pilgrim,” he 
came upon one of those woodcuts where Christian and 
Apollyon are set forth in deadly conflict; and the most igno- 
rant in the catacombs might find a good lesson in a figure 
which to us may appear at first sight unintelligible. 

The early tenants of the catacombs were principally, in all 
likelihood, converted pagans, the lesser number being Jews; 
the one but lately come from taking part in the solemnities 
and festivals of idol worship, the other retaining still remem- 
brances of pride of race, exclusive in character, and familiar 
with the lore of sacred story; and so, even as one might 
anticipate, traces of their several previous tendencies are to 
be found portrayed on the walls; Christian paintings, tinc- 
tured with pagan ideas on the one hand and Jewish customs 
on the other. 

Illustrations of Jewish history are very frequent. The 
centre place in the vault of one cubiculum is given up to a 
painting of the seven-branched candlestick, which, by the 
way, being among the spoils of Jerusalem brought in triumph 
to Rome, it is possible the painter may have seen; while such 
subjects as these,—the offering of Isaac, the three children 
‘in the furnace, Daniel in the den of lions, Jonah with the 
fish, Jonah reclined under his gourd, Moses striking the rock, 
and one or two others,— are repeated in different places. 

A favorite symbol or figure with the early Christians was 
the fish ; and this, it would seem, was of use in more ways 
than one; for the sign was a kind of free-masonry among 
them, by the means of which one Christian could distinguish 
another, in a manner unintelligible to the enemies of the 
faith. And, indeed, it seems certain that little bone or 
wooden fishes were made and set aside for that purpose by 
the early church. The sgnification of this emblem is not at 
first apparent, save, indeed, that Jonah’s fish shadowed forth 
the resurrection ; but it is found that the letters composing 
the Greek wyve, a fish, are the initials to the words Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, Saviour. Thus the sign of the fish was 
sacred to Christ, and was even used at times in place of the 
universal monogram, at the. beginning and ending of 
inscriptions. 
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Here is an instance from the catacombs. The painter 
seems to have written on it the Greek word Saou (mayest 
thou save). 


A FISH: EARLY CHRISTIAN SYMBOL. 


The monogram of Christ is made up of the first two letters 
(Greek) in the name of Christ, X and P; and sometimes 


alpha and omega are conjoined thus :— It was in 
familiar use among the early Christians of AAQ* all lands, 
and appears in the catacombs, as some think, as 


soon as the days of Hadrian (a. p. 117), or perhaps before. 
Inscriptions were frequently begun or ended with this sign. 

The palm branch, emblem of victory, always a favorite 
symbol among the early disciples of Christ, was a sign allotted 
exclusively —so it appears—to those who had suffered as 
martyrs for the faith ; a custom taking its rise probably from 
the vision of St. John in the Apocalypse: ‘I beheld, and lo! 
a great multitude stood before the throne and before the 
Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands.” 
“‘These,” said the elder, “ are they who came out of great 
tribulation.” 

The dove on the cross is a very expressive token, and bears 
with it a touching significance to weary, way-worn man, that 
where the cross, or suffering, is set up, and holds a place, 
there will the dove, indicative of the great Comforter, come 
with its healing wings.. 

Our next illustration, one of many in the Calixtus cata- 
combs, represents a woman engaged in prayer, in an attitude 
which, from its constant repetition on the walls, may be taken 
to indicate the posture usually assumed by these people in 
that act of devotion, the eyes looking to heaven and the hands 
outstretched. In one place, two men kneeling on each side 
of an orante support her arms, as the hands of Moses were 
supported by Aaron and Hur on the mountain-top while the 
battle raged on the plain. There are, it is true, other places 
here where men are set forth as kneeling in prayer; but the 
posture of this praying woman predominates. And it may be 
remarked in passing, that priests of the Latin church hold 
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AN ORANTE, OR WOMAN ENGAGED IN PRAYER, 


themselves thus while going through certain parts of the 
office of the mass. 

There is a very graphic picture of a gravedigger in a 
cubiculum of the Calixtus AREER which bears under- 
neath it the name written : — 


“ Diogenes fossor in pace 
Depositus 
1 Ove kalendas: Octobris.” 
(Diogenes, gravedigger, in peace. Deposited here 
the eighth. of the kalends of October.) 


At last he who had laid so many in their sleeping-places was 
himself at rest. Whatever inactivity others had been subject 
to, his days at any rate were fully occupied, as the thousand 
tombs around could testify ; and like as the monument of an 
architect is sometimes fashioned over his sepulchre in the 
very pile which he built, so survivors gave Diogenes a place of 
honor, and wrote this ’simple epitaph underneath. He is 
standing, dressed in a tunic which reaches to the knees; a 
cross is traced on the garment; he wears sandals on his feet ; 
one hand grasps a pick, while from the other dangles a lighted 
lantern attached toachain. These are his implements of 
office; and below, by the side of the writing, are portrayed 
crea other tools,— compasses, plummet, and such like 

ings 

But most ‘graceful, among the many pictures which deco- 
rate the walls, are the various representatons of the Good 
Shepherd. On these the tenderest touches of the artist 
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were lavished ; to these they made all other drawings subor- 
dinate. The early Christians evidently loved the subject; 
they seem never to have tired of dwelling on or illustrating 
it in their own simple way; it held a central place in their 
hearts, as does the painting of it on the vaulted roofs of their 
cubicula; it was an allegory, a pleasant idyllium; always 
treated affectionately, sometimes with graphic power, but ever 
in a manner so plain that any child might understand. 

They must have been a simple, artless people. They 
certainly were very helpless, having no power of escape; 
perpetually in fear of the incursions of their enemies. And 
what to them, in such condition, could be more consolatory 
than the words of Christ, “Iam the Good Shepherd,” “ My 
sheep shall never perish”? No hireling was he, who in the 
hour of danger would be found off guard, leaving unprotected 
his flock. No! They could not be more safe in heaven than 
in the loving arms of such a one. What were all these 
troubles to them, thus guarded? What was death itself? 
They were the sheep, let the shepherd see to it. He was 
stronger than the wolf, and could circumvent his wiles. 

And so this pleasant parable is found repeated here and 
there in its different bearings, in places where the light of 
their dim lamps would perpetually flash on it, and keep it in 
memory, just as a fond child will so arrange her precious 
things at night that they may meet her earliest gaze in the 
morning. 

The illustration below is copied from a vault in the Calixtus 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
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cemetery. The shepherd is bearing one of the flock on his 
shoulders, which he has either brought back from wandering, 
or taken up to rest in the fatigue of a long journey. On the 
compartment adjoining it the reaper is at work with the 
yellow corn, and by his side stands one gathering roses from 
the tree. Sometimes (in other instances of the same subject) 
it is under the shadow of thick trees that you see the shep- 
herd seated, the crook laid aside, and the pastoral reed, the 
musical syrinz, held in the right hand. The sheep rest 
happily around, a brook ripples past through the green 
herbage at the shepherd’s feet, and everything betokens 
tranquility and repose. ‘ He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures, he leadeth me beside the still waters.” Anon 
the scene is changed. Here is the shepherd again, but his 
loins are girt for travel, and his staff is in his hand. A few 
sheep linger near, watching while he plucks back a refractory 
member of the flock, or lays hold on one which had strayed : 
‘** And when like wandering sheep we strayed, 
He brought us to the fold again.” 

In one place, I believe, the shepherd is represented as 
carrying his charge across a stream, bearing it carefully on 
his shoulders as he wades through, lest it should take harm.? 

But in various shapes and often does this subject recur on 
the walls; and as, in these days, you hold up your torch in 
the gloomy vault, and flash a light on the dingy picture,— 
dingy by age, yet still distinct. so bringing its lines out to 
your view, your heart by sympathy speaks with the heart of 
him who painted it, and, acknowledging the relationship, you 
seem to reach out your hand across the intervening centuries 
to grasp the kindly hand of a brother. 


VI.— ANCIENT HABIT OF BURYING FAMILIAR OBJECTS WITH THE 
DEAD. 


There was a custom, common enough with the ancients, 


There is one example of this symbol that has particularly interested us. There is 
@ marble plate, cracked through the centre obliquely, on which are written three 
names, “ Septimina, Aurelius, Galymenes,”’ nothing else, none of the usual sentences, 
“they sleep,” “ they rest,” “in Christ,’ “in peace’? — but in the centre between the 
names the Saviour is seen, with two sheep on his shoulders, and one following at his 
side. I have no doubt this marble was raised by a Christian convert, the rest of 
whose family whose names are recorded, lived and died s. He could not, there- 
fore, grave on this burial stone the usual phrase, “in Christ,” since they died without 
faith in him — but this simple sketch of the Good Shepherd reveals the faith of the 
survivor in the consoling truth that he would find the lost sheep and a them safel 
home—the truth which Jesus has so beautifully uttered —“ Other sheep have I, 
which are not of this fold—them also must I bring; and they shall hear my yoice, 
and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.”— John x. 16. 
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which seems now to have died out almost entirely,— that of 
placing in the tomb with the departed such objects as had 
been in familiar use with him during lifetime, or things to 
which he had become attached ; thus, in the case of a carpen- 
ter, sundry of his tools would be laid by his side ; with a lady 
her ornaments, with a child its playthings. Old Egypt seems 
to have been the first in this as in most other things, and, 
thanks to the kindly sentiment which originated the fashion, 
multitudes of objects exhibiting the handicraft of ancient art 
have been thus preserved in the tombs, and are now treasured 
up in our museums. The early Christians in the catacombs 
adopted this usage to some extent, burying with their dead 
divers articles of various character, a number of which have 
in this way been found, and may now be seen in the Vatican 
and other collections. Among them are brooches, pins for 
the hair, coins, rings; articles of domestic use, such as lamps, 


TERRA COTTA LAMPS. 


candlesticks, and so on ; most of these are stamped with the 
sign of the cross, or bear otherwise in their fabric some 
indication of their Christian origin ; space only admits of one 
or two examples. Figs. a and 6 are small lamps in burnt 
earth (terra cotta), of a form which was then very common 
in Rome. On the one, it will be seen, is a raised figure of 
the Good Shepherd bearing a lamb on his shoulder, while a 
circlet of grapes is molded on the outer rim. The other 
lamp carries on it a representation of the seven-branched 
candlestick,— the candlestick of the temple. Various 
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instruments of torture also (as we shall see) have been found 
in the sepulchres of martyrs; and among other things, an 
iron claw is preserved in the sacristy of St. Peter’s, con- 
structed so as to be capable of producing fearful agony. 

Figs. ¢ and d are the impressions of seals. The first bears 
the legend In eo spes—‘“In him is hope,” encircling the 
monogram of Christ. On the second, Spes Dei is intermingled 
with the same sign. 


IMPRESSION OF SEALS. 


That human nature is the same in every age and 
country, and that the child of to-day is akin to the 
child of yesterday, even though the yesterday*go 
back to the time of Abraham, is a truism or text 
which might be learnt by books if it could not be 
got atin any other way; but here we have a com- 
mentary on it (fig. ¢) from the depths of the cata- 
combs. A child in its last sound sleep had been 
put to rest, with its doll placed by its side; the 
little grave was sealed up, some ages of repose inter- 
vened, and all was forgotten ; but in these latter 
times, the workmen employed in the crypts broke 
into the tombs, and taking away the outer stone, 
revealed the plaything lying in company with the © 
dust of the little maiden. 


VII.—-INSTRUMENTS OF TORTURE. 


The implements of torture, by which sometimes. the 
endurance of these early Chrstians was severely tested, were 
frequently laid by the martyr’s side in burial. They are 
spoken of by many of the old writers,— Tertullian, Ambrose, 
and Prudentius (in his hymns). Our illustrations are taken 
from*several preserved partly in the Vatican Museum, partly 
in the Dominican Monastery at the Quirinal. They were ot 
different kinds: pincers (a) to crush a limb, or simply to lay 
hold on it, cutting into the flesh; scourges of knotted cords, 
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or (6) bronze chains terminating in balls of iron, under the 
agonies inflicted by which a great number of martyrs died ; 
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INSTRUMENTS OF TORTURE. 


(c) claws or angule for tearing the sides or members of mar- 
tyrs while stretched on the bed of torture; (d) a kind of 
comb, a terrible instrument for producing pain, yet not 
deadly. It may be interesting to append a very brief state- 
ment of some cases in which they were used. 

Epipodes, and Alexander his friend, were the last of a 
certain knot of martyrs who suffered, under Marcus Aurelius, 
A. D. 178. Epipodes was stretched on a bed and his tor- 
mentors placed on either hand. These tore his sides with 
iron angule (c), or claws, till he died. Coming lastly to 
Alexander, the magistrate, in a long oration, offered him life, 
pointing often to the mangled -bodies. of his companions. 
‘You think to frighten me by what I have witnessed,” 
responded the martyr; “you but inflame my desire to join 
my brethren. Thinkest thou to have killed those glorious 
spirits? Nay, thou hast invested them with immortal life; 
they are even now treading the courts of their God.” The 
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magistrate then commanded the torturers to proceed. They 
stretched Alexander on his bed with his limbs apart, and 
three stalwart men struck at him with scourges. Hre life 
departed from him, the magistrate again inquired, “ Wilt thou 
recant?” ‘ Nay,’’ said he, “not if the eternal God will give 
me strength to confess him before this company.” Then they 
crucified the man, but his side had been so torn away by the 
iron that death welcomed him soon. 

Claudius (A. D. 285, Diocletian persecution) was com- 
manded to sacrifice to the gods, and the magistrate, anxious 
to spare him, had held before his. sight many dazzling pros- 
pects of worldly renown. ‘The sacrifice my God requires,” 
said the martyr, “is good works. You offer me honors. 
What is all earthly repute but splendid vanity, enduring but 
for an hour? Whereas Jesus, whom I serve, has promised 
me an unfading crown of glory!” Proconsul Lysias com- 
manded him to be stretched on'a bed. They cut out pieces 
of flesh and placed them bleeding in his hands. Seeing that 
he changed nothing, but was the rather confirmed, “ Bring 
hither the wnyule” (ce), said the Proconsul, and labor his toes 
with pincers” (a). Still he was’ firm. “ Miserable man,” 
said he to Lysias, “ God will punish thee for thy cruelty.” 
“That,” returned the tyrant, “will not hinder me from 
placing a fire under thy bleeding feet.” With that he com- 
manded the jailer to strike him with rods over the stomach 
till he d'ed. 

All these instruments in turn seem to have been applied to 
Theodotus (4. D. 803). How this martyr’s faith stood the 
trial has been described with graphic power by an eye-witness. 
He was brought into the judgment hall. Neither the terrible 
array of implements of torture, nor the sight of the tribunal, 
moved him. His eye quailed not before the judge. No 
blanched look showed sign of fear or yielding of purpose. 
They offered him honors. He should even rank as priest of 
Apollo would he recant. “Turn mine eyes,” said he, “ from 
these abominable divinities and fix them on thyself, O Lord!” 
They bound him to the bed of torture and brought forward 
the instruments — terrible enough to make the stoutest heart 
quail — hot irons, pincers (a), the steel combs (d), the metal 
scourges (6). Those in the hall who wished to make merit 
with their gods cast off their upper clothing, took each an 
instrument of torture, and, separating themselves into two 
ranks, so formed:a double line by the bed. Then began that 
terrible combat, the many fighting against the one; each 
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seeking to outdo his fellow in inhumanity ; each casting his 
rage at him who, like the martyr Stephen, yielded meekly up 
his soul to Christ, and left them, entering into the joy of the 
Lord. 

These fragmentary statements not only illustrate our 
immediate subject, but they serve to exhibit the spirit of forti- 
tude that prompted the early confessors, upon whose faith the 
raging storm of persecution beat, like the blast on the prairie 
fire, powerful to strengthen and confirm, powerless to 
extinguish. 

I may mention here in passing that fresh galleries are being 
explored in the catacombs, and fresh graves opened from time 
to time, accordingly as the authorities in Rome deem fitting 
and. expedient ; for it seems certain that much of this hidden 
city remains to be gone through. When a tomb is opened, 
the body in many places is found to be in a tolerably fresh 
state of preservation, the features, form, and certain parts of 
the dress, being distinctly manifest ; but on the admission of 
air all this falls down in a kind of damp powder, while the 
bones break up into soft fragments brilliantly white. Thus, 
in order to preserve some of these ancient relics of humanity, 
it has been found expedient to treat them in this manner: 
immediately on disclosure they have been put into air-tight 
glass cases; and thus, being deprived of the corrosive contact 
of the atmosphere, the bodies remain unchanged —a simple 
but successful process, as may be seen, for several have, in 
this way, been removed into an adjacent cubiculum, where 
they now stand, so enshrined that the visitor by holding up 
his lamp may look in and gaze on their recumbent forms. 
More often, however, a heap of dust is all that meets the eye 
when the outer.stone is removed, and the long sealed-up sanc- 
tuary of the dead laid bare; but this heap still reveals some- 
thing of the shape and figure of the sleeper; and looking into 
the rocky aperture your imagination wanders back to the day 
in the distant past when the group of loved ones gathered 
around, and gazing their latest upon the form—lJately radiant 
in life and beauty,— laid it here to rest, in a sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection of the beloved to everlasting life 
through Jesus Christ the Lord. 





THE ETERNAL LOGOS. 


ARTICLE XII. 


The Eternal Logos. 


John ii. 1-5. . . 14. 1. In the beginning was the word, 
_ and the word was with God, and the word was God. 2. The 
same was in the beginning with God. 3. All things were 
made by him, and without him was not anything made that 
was made. 4. In him was life, and the life was the light of 
men. 5. And the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness 
comprehended it not. . . 14. And the word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us. 


1. There are few portions of Scripture which to the ordinary 
reader are more obscure than that which we have quoted 
above. Nor can it be said in truth, that the learned students 
of the Bible have, as yet, arrived at any clear or definite con- 
clusions in regard to its true import. It is a dark philosoph- 
ical sentence, more frequently than otherwise, supposed to 
involve the incomprehensible mystery of the Trinity. But 
all attempts to elucidate it on that hypothesis have only 
served to render the darkness more visible, because they have 
ended in a mystery more profound than that which they pro- 
‘posed to solve. To say that the passage teaches what no 
man can understand, is to say, in effect, that it .teaches 
nothing. If we propound a riddle or enigma to a man we 
may puzzle him, but until he understands it we have taught 
him nothing. And if, when he asks an explanation, we give 
him another enigma, more inscrutable than the first, we have, 
as yet, taught him nothing. The following article proceeds 
upon the presumption that the Evangelist was, at least, a man 
of ordinary common sénse; and that he intended to write 
something that could be understood. Hence, that construc- 
tion of his language which makes it sensible and intelligible, 
is far more likely to be correct, than that which leaves it an 


unintelligible jargon. 
\ 


2. We are to look upon the author as a Jew who was con- 
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versant with the writings of Moses and the Prophets, and 
who had some knowledge of the philosophy of his day, which 
was substantially that of Plato. He was a believer in Christ, 
and considered his advent as the beginning of a new dispen- 
sation distinct from that of Moses. Morally and spiritually, 
he held it to be a new creation, as is evident from the fact 
that he elsewhere speaks of a new heaven and a new earth, 
and says, ‘‘ He that sat upon the throne said, Behold, I make 
all things new.”’ Now as Moses wrote the account of the old 
creation, so John proposed to write the account of the new. 
As Moses began with the genesis of the first, so John began 
with the genesis of the last. 


3. The first five verses form no part of the history which 
John proposed to write. ‘They constitute merely the intro- 
duction to the history. They present us with the proem, or 
argument, as it is sometimes called, setting forth the general 


principles involved in that which was to follow. The history 
itself begins at the sixth verse. “There was a man sent 
from God whose name was John.” It is the same as the 
introduction to the Aneid of Virgil, which is versified as 
follows : — 


“ Arms and the man [sing who forced by fate — 
And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 
Expelled and exiled, left the Trojan shore. 

Long labors, both by sea and land, he bore, 

And in doubtful war, before he won 

The Latin realm, and built the destined town, 
His banished gods restored to rites divine, 

And settled sure succession in his line, 

From whence the race of Albion fathers come, 
And the long glories of majestic Rome.” 


The author then invokes the aid of the muse; and with 
the nineteenth. line commences his real work with “ Urbs 
antiqua fuit,” (There was an ancient city,) and goes on to 
give an account of the Tyrian Colony “ Against the Tiber’s 
mouth.” All that precedes this is the introduction in which 
the main features of his work are sketched in outline. 
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Precisely what this introduction is to the Aneid, these five 
verses are to the Gospel according to John. They belong 
not to the history, but merely announce the general subject ; 
the great truth being, that a new element of spiritual life had 
been introduced into the world through Christ ; that this life 
was the light of men, and was then shining in the darkness. 
All this he proposed to justify in the history that followed, 
and commenced with the words, ‘There was a man whose 
name was John.” 


4. Moses commenced his genesis of the creation by saying, 
‘Tn the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
John commences his genesis of the new creation with the 
words, “‘ In the beginning was the word, and the word was 
with God, and the word was God,” or perhaps better, “ God 
was the word.” (Theos eno’Logos). It is all important to 
settle the question to what beginning the evangelist here 
alludes. In the beginning of what? To what else should he 
refer, but to the beginning of that new creation whose genesis 
he was about to write? Just as Moses alluded to the begin- 
ning of the creation of which he wrote. That John had © 
another beginning in view, in the first verse, is evident from 
the second. ‘The same was in the beginning with God.” . If 
we say this is the same beginning alluded to in the first verse, 
we make it sheer tautology. If he had said in the first verse 
that the word was with God in the beginning of the creation, 
he would not have repeated the same thing in the second. 
The difference in the original is slight, consisting in the fact 
that the word rendered beginning occupies an emphatic posi- 
tion, and in our language requires an expletive, in order to 
avoid tautology, and preserve continuity of thought. “In 
‘the beginning (namely, of the new creation of which John 
wrote,) was the word, and the word was with God, and God 
was the word. The same was in the very beginning (namely, 
the beginning of the creation of which Moses wrote,) with 
God. 


In the next verse the preposition indicates that the Word 
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is not the agent, but the instrument, and were better rendered 
through than by; and the pronoun may without violence to 
the language, be rendered it, instead of him; and then we 
shall read, “ All things were made through it; and without it 
was not anything made;” and this is properly the end of 
verse three, as it is also the end of what relates to the begin- 
ning of the world, or the first beginning. There are no 
points in the original manuscripts, and every translator is 
authorized to divide the sentences as, in his judgment, the 
sense requires. The sense of verse three is complete without 
those last words, “ that was made;” and, therefore, they 
should be separated by a period from verse three, and added 
to verse four; which would then read, “What was made 
through it, (or by means of it) was life; and the life was the 
light of men.”? The idea of the two beginnings is still pre- 
served. In the first beginning, “all things were made 


through (or by means of ) the Word, and without it was not 


anything made.” But in the second beginning, “ what was 
made through it was life, (spiritual life) and that life was the 
light of men.” In the first beginning God said, “‘ Let there 


be light, and there was light.” In the second, the word was, 


. . . ‘ 
“‘ Let there be life,” andthe life was the light of men. And 
thus truly might the apostle say, ““ God who commanded the 


light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 


of Jesus Christ.” 


5. The original word translated Word in this passage, is in 
all cases, Logos. Used by Plato, that wonderful man, who 


seems mole nearly than any other to have exhausted human 
thought, and given to the ages the basis of all their philoso- 


phies, it became, as it were, a technical term, used by the 
savans of the world, not without certain modifications of 


meaning, perhaps, yet much in the sense of Plato. The 
evangelist adopted the term, and it is fair to presume that he 


used it in its usual signification ; so that if we would under- 
stand him, we must first understand Plato. 
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The most difficult part of learning, in this regard, will be 
to unlearn our errors. We must banish from our minds, in 
the outset, all thought that this Logos, or Word, was used to 
designate a person glivine or human, or in the sense of an 
audible, spoken or written utterance in any language. It has 
no such reference whatever, when used in accurate discourse. 
The fundamental formula of Plato was, “ Before all things 
God, the essential reason, the pure idea. There is a 
substance of which ideas are the essence. That substance is 
God.”” But he had two thoughts of God. First, as a sub- 
stance, existing absolutely, but passive and inactive. Second, 
as a cause, acting, producing, creating. In the former of 


these aspects God never could be known. He can only be 
known by his word (Logos). But when Plato says, God can 
only be known by his word, he does not mean an audible 
utterance from his mouth; nor yet a word written on parch- 


ment, or tables of stone. He means simply that God must 


become a cause, or in other words, he must produce some- 
thing, or do something, before he can be known. Super- 
added to the idea of God as a mere substance of which ideas 


are the essence, there must be a divine energy by which he 


acts, becomes a cause, else he cannot be known. This divine 


energy, by which the eternal substance manifests itself, in 
creation or in any other way, is the Logos, or Word, without 


which God cannot be known. 
The old Brahmins of India were before Plato in this 


radical thought, but not in the mode of its expression, or 
application. Their formula was, “‘ Before all things Brahm.” 
Their first thought of him was, as existing in luminous 


shadows, or in a divine slumber, not, perhaps, yet an individ- 


ualized being, or if so, passive, inactive, doing nothing, 
producing nothing by which to make himself known. Their 
second thought of him was, as rousing himself from his 
slumbers, and’ producing,— Brahma, the Creator of all things, 


through whom alone the Eternal Being could be known. 


That divine energy by which Brahm roused himself and pro- 
duced Brahma, by whom all things were made, corresponds 
to the Logos of Plato. 
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6. It is not likely that the evangelist would take a word 
which was in current use as a philosophical term, and employ 
it in a sense widely different from its usual acceptation. 


There is absolutely no evidence whatever that-up to the time 
of John this word, Logos, had ever been used to denote the 


second person in a trinity of gods, nor even that it was under- 
stood to designate a personal being of any kind. Nor is there 


any reason to believe that John used it in any such sense. If 
he had said, ‘“‘In the beginning was the power, and the power 
was with God, and God was the power,” none but a man half 


demented would imagine he meant to say that the power was 


a separate and distinct person, namely, the second person in 
the Trinity! Nor is there the least necessity of placing any 
such gloss upon the language he employs. We have only to 


understand the word Logos in its current sense, as a philo- 


sophical term, and the meaning of the whole passage is plain 
and simple, and mdy be paraphrased as follows :—“ In the 
beginning: of the new creation in Christ was the divine energy 
of the living God. That energy was not only with God, but 
God himself was the validity of its being. It was the same 
divine energy that was with God in the beginning of the 
world, and through which all things were made. and without 
which not any thing was made. What was made by means 
of it in this beginning of the new creation was life, and the 
life was the light of men. This light of life was then shining 
in the darkness of ignorance and sin, and the darkness 
perceived it not.” 

Thus all becomes simple, and yet grand and sublime, and 
perfectly in accordance with the Saviour’s announcement of 
the object of his mission when he said, “I am come that ye 
might have life, and that ye might have it more abundantly. 


7. “The word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” It is 


presumed that no oné will contend for a rigidly literal con- 
struction of this language,or insist that either God or his 
divine energy was literally made into flesh and blood. The 


Logos, we have seen, is that divine energy by which God is 
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made known, or manifested, and it matters not what forms or 
instruments of manifestation are employed. It may be mani- 


fested in the works of creation, or in history, or in the 
“ human form divine,” and still it is the same Logos. What 
John intended to say was, that this divine energy, which was 
manifested in creation, and embodied in the world, was now 


manifested and embodied in the person and the life of Christ, 
so that in him the glory of the Father could be clearly seen. 
If we commence with the position that this divine energy was 
‘in the very beginning when the worlds were made, and trace 
the history of its manifestations through the ages, we shall 


see that God has unfolded his glories in all possible forms of 
manifestation, but always by the operations of this same 
Logos, until in Christ we have the highest possible manifesta- 
tion of the Divinity. 


8. God himself in the naked essence of his being we can 
not perceive. The eye cannot see him, the ear cannot hear 
him, nor the hands handle him. Conditioned as we are in 
time, and limited,in space, it is impossible for us to form an 


adequate idea of any thing except as under some limitations 
and conditions.’ Of the eternal Logos, the divine and infinite 
energy existing in itself with no limits, no time, no space, we 
can have no conception, more than of time eternal and space 
infinite. Inhibited -by the very laws of our being, from going 
up-to God, it follows that God must come down to us; and if 
he comes to us at all it must be under forms, limitations and 
conditions, that we can comprehend. He must veil his invisi- 
ble essence in forms that we can appreciate ; he must ¢mbody 
his eternal energy in things limited and conditioned, and 
present it not merely as an abstract existence, but as moving, 
acting and doing, in the things that surround us. 

If it be asked why God does not reveal himself explicitly, 
and define himself in unmistakable words of human language, 


the answer is two-fold. First, there is no human language by 
which God can be reduced to a philosophical definition. 


Secondly, if it were profitable to do this to-day the meaning 
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of language is constantly changing. So that which is 
perfectly comprehensible in one age, becomes in another dark 
and inscrutable. So true is this that we can hardly under- 
stand the Lord’s prayer uttered in our own vernacular as it 
was three hundred years ago. 

There was never a better definition of God in human 
language, philosophically speaking, than that which Moses 
was commanded to give his people, when they should ask “ what 
is his name?” “Say unto them, I AM hath sent me. Say 
to the elders I AM. I have surely visited you, and seen that: 
which has been done unto you in Egypt. And I have said I 
will. bring you out of the afflictions of Egypt.’ Simple 
existence, absolute, undenied and eternal, is all that human 
language can give us by way of a philosophical definition of 
God. For the rest, God’s own Logos must speak in its own 
way, and embody itself in, and manifest itself through, forms 
and condjtions that can be understood yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. 


9. “ The heavens declare the glory of Gods and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge of Him.” A mere 
glance at the universe around us is sufficient to convince the 
thoughtful mind that the eternal Logos is manifested in it. 
The great sun in the centre of our system is in itself larger 
than a million worlds like ours. Our earth sweeps round it 
in an orbit one hundred and ninety million miles in diameter, 
and travels at the rate of sixty-eight thousand miles an hour. 
And then beyond this there are planets and worlds sweeping 
their rounds in circles, compared with which the orbit of the 
earth is as a dollar to a coach-wheel. And then still beyond 
Uranus and the more distant Neptune, there are other suns 
and other systems, and further than thought can reach, it is 
system beyond system, and world beyond world. In these 
His wonderful works God has embodied His own divine 
energy, and through them the eternal Logos speaks, not, 
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indeed, with audible voice, but with silent and resistless 


power. 
Well might the poet sing, 


“What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball; 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found; 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing as they shine 

The hand that made us is divine.” 


Who shall blame Plato for recognizing in these works the 
utterances of the pure reason, the eternal idea, as embodied 
in them and manifested by the energy of the eternal Logos? 
And so when God moulded the earth in the hollow of his 
hand ; when the seas the islands and the continents appeared, 
and the mountains reared their rocky pinnacles full high; 
when the grass and the forests came at his bidding, the behe- 
moth walked upon the land, and the sea-monsters sported in 
the waters; and man, beast, bird, fish, insect, and all that 
live and move came into being; who shall fail to recognize 
the energy of God, or refuse to acknowledge these as the 
utterances of the eternal Logos, which spoke in the creation 
of the great universe ? 


10. The Bible is called the Word of God, and in a certain 
sense it is so. But these leaves of paper, and this letter press 
printing of words and phrases, do not constitute the Word. 
The Bible contains the Word in a higher sense. It gives us 
the history of the utterances of the Logos, the embodiment of 
the energy of the ever-living God, through a series of ages 
and events. The verbal history of these events bears the 
same relation to the facts recorded as the facts to the Logos. 
The one is the life of the other. As without the facts there 
could be no record or history, so without the Logos there 
could be no facts. There were sublime and awful utterances 
of the Logos in the flood; in the plagues that smote the 
Egyptians ; in the divided waves of the sea; in the cloud by 
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day and the pillar of fire by night; in the burning bush; in 
the manna from heaven; in the waters that gushed from the 
rock when smitten by the hand of Moses; in the thunders of 
Sinai; in the wind, the fire, and the earthquake, and in the 
still small voice; in the rolling back of the waters of Jordan; 
in the sword of the Lord and of Gideon; in the tottering 
walls of Jericho; in the Temple and its services; in the 
Shekinah that shone in the sanctum sanctorum of Israel’s 
God; and in all these the divine energy was embodied, and 
through them the eternal Logos was made manifest. These 
gave utterances of the word which no human language could 
condense into a definition, and in comparison with which the 
loftiest flights of Isaiah, even when his lips were touched with 
a coal from the altar, are tame and insipid. 


11. Standing on this point of observation, we can see God 
gradually revealed himself by means of the Logos. First it 
is exhibited in the stupendous work of creation, and is 
embodied in the wonders of the national universe. And 
hence the apostle says, “‘ The invisible things of him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made.” Then again, this divine energy is 
seen in the long series of wonders to which there is an 
allusion above. It embodies itself in the events of history, in 
whose every movement God is revealed with ever-increasing 
clearness. Then come Daniel and Solomon and the prophets, 
as expounders of this history ; and all along they make con- 
stant reference to the works of creation, the deliverance from 
Egypt, the divided sea, the smitten rock, the scenes of Horeb 
and Sinai; as the manifestations of God, and utterances of 
that eternal Word which said in the beginning, “ Let there be 
light, and there was light.” 


12. These manifestations of God through the Logos, though 
advancing and progressive, were still imperfect and inade- 
quate to the end proposed. The divine word had embodied 
itself in the works of creation, and in the history of God’s 
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chosen people through the ages. It had veiled itself in the 
Shikinah and temple service; and thus God had been revealed 
as the I AM, self-existent and eternal, in whom were all 
power and wisdom, truth and justice. It remained that he 
should be revealed as a God of Love. And for this purpose 
the Logos must put on its most comprehensible form. It 
must embody itself in humanity, and appear in the living 
body, living, moving, acting among men. It must beat ina 
human heart, speak with man’s voice, and exhibit the moral 
~ attributes by living man’s life, and all this because man can- 
not stretch himself beyond his measure, or comprehend a 
type of being above that humanity of which he is a partaker. 
By this incarnation of the Logos, if any one pleases to call it 
by that name, we get the highest idea of God that we can 
comprehend. Christ is therefore called the brightness of his 
Father’s glory, the image of his person. Not the person him- 
self but the image of him. Thus the Logos dwelt among us, 
and men beheld his glory as the only begotten of the Father. 
Its utterances were in that voice which sounded from Olivet, 
from Gethsemane, and from Calvary and its cross—in that 
form of beauty which walked the streets of the holy city, 
while the crowds that followed him wondered alike at his 
mighty works, and the gracious words that proeeeded out of 
his mouth. The power and beneficence of the Logos were 
seen in the miracles that he wrought, they being all miracles 
of kindness and mercy. When he poured light upon the 
sightless eyeballs of the blind, and the ears of the deaf were 
opened to the harmonies of sound—when the maniac was 
restored to his right mind, and the soft skin came again to 
the leper — when the lame man leaped like the roe, and he 
that had been four days dead came from the tomb at a word, 
and stood up a living man, then was demonstrated the 
presence and power of that divine energy which was in the 
beginning, and by which the worlds were made, and was now 
manifested in humanity and embodied in flesh, living among 
men. Henceforward it was not a matter of abstract specula- 
tion, or doubtful interpretation of words and phrases, but an 
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apostle could say, “ Our eyes have seen, and our hands have 
handled, the Word of Life.” Hence, also, he is called 
Emmanuel, “ God with us,” not because he is the second 
person in a mysterious Trinity, but because he was the per- 
sonification and embodiment of all that God could communi- 
cate of himself to man—the living form in which the eternal 
Logos appeared in a light so mellowed and softened that we 
can look upon it and comprehend it. Nor is this an arbitrary 
arrangement, but it is perfectly in accordance with the laws 
man’s being. The Divinity itself meets not these eyes, or any 
of these organs of sense; but they can take cognizance of the 
form in which God is revealed in the only manner in which it 
if possible for us to conceive of him, namely, under limitations 
and conditions. \ 

The fact that we know only through conditions and limita- 
tions has led the men of all ages and countries to make 
images of their gods. Why then does God forbid us to make 
an image of Him? For no other reason than because our 
highest conceptions of Him, embodied in material forms, 
would tbe no more or better than miserable caricatures. He 
has given us the only image of Himself that we can compre- 
hend. That image is not in chiselled marble, or on painted 
canvas, heartless, lifeless and cold; but in the living, loving 
Christ, whose great heart so overflowed with love that he gave 
his life for our sake. The sum of the matter may be stated 
as follows: — Just as the Logos, the Divine Energy, was 
wrought into the material universe, so that God is revealed in 
his works—just as this Logos was wrought into, and pervades 
the history of the chosen people, and God is revealed through 
the Logos in the wonders of that history ; so that same Logos 
was embodied in Christ, and God is revealed in his life, teach- 
ings, miracles, death, and resurrection. Thus the word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us. 

If it be said that this makes Christ the very God, the 
answer is precisely as much as the fact that the Logos was 
embodied in the eternal universe makes that universe God, 
and no moré. The difference between the thing manifested, 
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and the means and agency of its manifestation, is so palpable 
that there seems no necessity for mistaking the one for the 
other. 


ArtTicLe XIII. 
Longevity of the Antediluvians. 


AccorpiNnG to the account given in Genesis, the people who 
lived before the flood attained to a remarkable age. We now 
regard the person who has lived one hundred years as 
extremely aged, and perhaps his name,will -be mentioned far 
and near on account of his great longevity. But many of 
those who lived before the flood appear to have been more 
than one hundred when their oldest son was born, were 
young men at the age of three hundred, and scarcely reached 
the meridian of life before the age of five hundred. At one 
hundred and fifty the countenance was fair, the features 
blooming with youth, and manly vigor was scarcely attained. 
For several hundred years they appear to have been in the 
prime of manhood, and as capable of accomplishing the work 
of life as degenerate moderns during the one or two scores.of 
years which are permitted for manly activity. When we 
compare our years with theirs, we realize the shortness of our 
days, and seem only to begin to live when we reach the end. 
Were our years increased ten-fold, and we capable of 
improvement all the while, it seems that we might accom- 
plish the work and secure the culture and the attainments 
which can now be little more than begun. But even then 
the procrastination, which is the thief of time, might cause 
us to defer to 2 more convenient time the work which must 
now be done at once, and therefore little be accomplished for 
ourselves or others. And when the burdens of life rest 
heavily on us, and we are familiar with pain and suffering, 
we cannot think with pleasure of enduring them several hun- 
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dred years. It is agreeable rather than otherwise, to think of 
the grave as near at hand, in which the weary will find rest, 
and the suffering, release. Taking all things into considera- 
tion, we do not feel sure that a much longer lease of life were 
best. Seventy years of pain and sorrow are enough; and the 
allotted three-score years and ten allow us to accomplish 
much, when the moments as they pass are judiciously 
employed and wisely used. 

But we may query whether the antediluvians actually lived 


so many years, according to our method of reckoning time; 


or why the length should now be so much shorter? Climate 
and mode of living have much influence in making the term 
of life long or short; but there are no people in any part of 


the world who attain to such great age as those of whom we 


read in Genesis. We do not suppose the climate of our earth 
has undergone such changes as to make a great age impossi- 
ble of attainment ; nor do we suppose the human constitution 
has become so enfeebled that it now falls into decay in 


seventy years, whereas it once endured for nine hundred. It 


is the custom to speak of the present age as degenerate, and 
this custom has prevailed for centuries; but we have no 
reason to think that the race has degenerated in any consider- 


able degree. History shows that there has been great 
improvement in morals, refinement and culture; and that 


society now, however great its imperfections, is much better 
than it was centuries. ago. Society has felt the softening 


influence of religion and civilization ; and in all lands where 
Christianity prevails, the people have been made better, more 
peaceful and humane. It is reasonable to suppose that learn- 
ing, intelligence, and scientific attainments which have been 
attended by beneficent results in many other respects, would 
teach men also how to live in harmony with nature’s laws, 
and so attain a greater age. If men have lost in mere animal 
or brute force, it seems they ought to have gained in vitality, 
or at least in the art of preserving life. And this is, doubt- 
less, true. The average length of life is greater now than it 
was many years ago, except, perhaps, in some of our large 
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cities; though there may have been one occasionally in 
ancient times who attained to a greater age than any 
are known to now. 

If we look into the Scriptures to learn how long the people 
lived centuries ago, we shall find that they were not remarka- 
ble for their longevity. We cannot .tell to what age the 
masses of the people attained, but occasionally one is men- 
tioned as remarkably aged— Anna, the prophetess who, on 
beholding the infant Saviour, gave thanks to God, is called a 


woman of great age. We are informed that she was eighty- 
four.’ Though we have no means of knowing the average 
age of the Jews in the time of Christ, we may feel assured 
that it fell much short of the great age of the prophetess. 


And if we go back to the time of the kings, we find that they 


did not attain to a greater age than at a later period of their 
national history. David, whose reign was so long and honora-- 
ble, probably did not live to be over seventy; and Solomom 
did not probably attaain to a greater age than his father.. 


And we have no reason to think that the prophets and! 


eminent men of that time lived to a greater age than the- 
kings. Moses, equally remarkable for his wisdom, patriotism. 
and longevity, lived to-be one hundred and twenty, and, as if” 


to show that he had no peer in the land, it is added, “ his eye 


was not dim, and his natural force was not abated.” So we: 


may go back to the age immediately succeeding the deluge,. 
and find that the age of man was not greater than in our 


times. We infer, then, that if the antediluvians lived to the: 
age of nine hundred it must have been by order of that Prov-- 


idence who accomplishes his purposes by means which are: 
wisest and best. 


But the theory may be advanced that the circle of time- 


then called a year, was’ less than our years; so that Adam 
and his immediate posterity did not attain to such great age 
as the record seems to indicate. We propose to examine this. 
matter briefly, to see what evidence may be found in its favor. 
We call a complete revolution of ‘the seasons a year; was the 


same period of time called a year before the flood? The 
NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. 15 
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Hebrew word translated year, denotes a repetition, and implies 
that something repeats itself. This would be applicable to 
our year in which the seasons continually repeat themselves ; 
and it would be equally applicable to a shorter period ora 
-smaller circle of time. The original signification of the Greek 
word for “ year” is, “any period of time noted by certain 
appearances and fully completed.” Soin the Latin the year is 
-a circle, from which we have annual, which seems to be derived 
from the same root as annular, noting aring. Hence, the 
original words would permit us to apply the word. year to any 
circle of time which regularly repeats itself. A word appar- 
ently from the same Hebrew root means “ to shine, or to be 
bright.” Does not this favor the idea that the year was the 
time from one bright, or new moon to another? In later 
times, the year was short, judging from the number of months 
which it contained. The ancient Egyptian year had only one 
month ; and some of the barbarous tribes of ancient time had 
only three or four months in their year. 

There are reasons which lead one to think that our first 
parents and their immediate descendants dwelt in a warm 
climate, free from those extremes of temperature which pre- 
vail in our latitude. Adam and Eve were without clothing, 
and after their first transgression were clothed with aprons 
only, which could not have furnished much protection against 
the severe weather often experienced in our climate. It is 
scarcely probable that the first pair were created in the spring 
or summer which was soon to be succeeded by an inclement 
winter ; for they had no means of making provision for a cold 
season, and they could not have had any thought of its 
approach, unless they had been divinely admonished of its 
coming. And there is nothing in their history to show that 
they experienced such vicissitudes of season as we do. We 
get the impression that Paradise was a garden of perpetual 
fruits and flowers, in which there was no necessity to improve 
the mild days of spring in making provision against the reign 
of frost. It is a cherished theory with some that the cradle 
of the human race was in Asia, not far from the sources, or 
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on the banks of the Indus. Here we may look for a clime 
happily exempt from the extreme heat of the tropics and from 
the cold of the higher latitudes ; a land reposing in the lap of 
spring, and blessed with the fruitage of autumn, but free 
from the desolations of winter. 

If Adam and his immediate descendants dwelt in a land of 
almost perennial spring, or perpetual summer, they could not 
make the circuit of the seasons the measure of their year; 
yet their attention would be called to something in nature to 
note the circle of time. In a warm climate where spring and 
summer reign with no winter to dispute their right to rule, a 
simple people, engaged mostly in agricultural pursuits, or in 
tending flocks and herds, would be inclined to study the 
heavens ; and it seems probable that they would make the 
revolution of some one of the celestial bodies the measure of 
a year. And which of those bodies would so naturally attract 
their attention as the moon; being so much larger, appar- 
ently, than any of the rest, and passing through such notice- 
able changes in completing its circuit round the earth? 
What more probable than that our first parents should make > 
their year the space from one new moon to another; and 
apply to it a name which means “ repetition,” since the moon 
is coatinually repeating its phases? A supposition like this 
cannot be considered unreasonable, if no weighty objection is 
brought against it. It is conceded that the language of the 
Bible, in regard to the phenomena of nature, is accommodated 
to the prevalent opinions and beliefs of the people concerning 
them ; indeed, the Bible must have been so written, to be 
intelligible to those for whose benefit it was composed. 
Hence, the period of time which the people of the earliest 
ages were accustomed to call a year, would continue to be so 
called, though a year in later times were a repetition of the 
seasons, instead of the moon’s changes, as at the first. 

Adopting this theory for a moment, let us apply it to the 
case of the antediluvians. It will take more than twelve 
years, measured by the moon, to make one of our years. 
Adam , at the time of his death, is related to have been nine 
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hundred years old. If those years were so many moons, he 
would have been seventy-five at his death. Seth would have 
been about seventy-four, Enos seventy-three, Cainan nearly 
seventy-four, and Methuselah, the oldest of the antediluvians, 
about eighty. Enoch, who was translated at the age of three 
hundred and sixty-five, was then a young man of twenty- 
eight ; and Noah, whose age was six hundred at the time of 
the flood, was forty-eight, or in the vigor of his manhood. 
_ By this mode of reckoning the age of the antediluvians is cut 
down to an equality with our own; indeed, many now reach 
a greater age. And it might be contended that science, cul- 
ture and art would enable men to live more in accordance 
with the laws of nature, to guard against those things which 
injure; and therefore they might be expected to attain a 
greater age. Why should not people who possess a sound 
constitution, and understand the art of preserving life, live 
more years than those who lived in a rude age, when science 
and art were in their infancy, or before they had their birth? 
Though men have sought out many inventions, all have 
not been injurious, rather have many of them been highly 
beneficial. . 

There is another test of the theory that in the earliest ages 
the year was so short. The sacred record gives the age of 
the principal men when the oldest son was born. Adam was 
a hundred and thirty at the birth of Seth. If we make the 
reduction required by the supposition that the moon was the 
measure of the year, he was then about ten years old. There 
is no difficulty in this, unless it is assumed that Adam was 
created a child and grew to manhood, in the same manner as 
his descendants. We think he was created .a man, in the 
maturity of his powers, and therefore knew no childhood or 
youth. And notwithstanding his name, Seth might have been 
born soon after his brother Abel. Seth is said ta have been 
one hundred and five at the birth of Enos, or about nine 
years old. This makes him a young father; we cannot 
believe he became the head of a family at so early a period of 
life. And now we come to certain facts which vex the 
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critics. Chronology seems to be at fault, since the Hebrew 
Pentateuch, the Septuagint, and Josephus, do not always 
agree as to the age of the antediluvians. The Septuagint is 
a translation of the Hebrew into Greek, begun about two 
hundred and eighty years before Christ, by seventy learned 
Jews, as the name implies. It is probable that those Rabbis 
would put the same numbers in the translation which they 
found in the approved copies of the Hebrew. Josephus pro- 
poses to give a correct account of the Jewish nation accord- 
‘ing to the history preserved in their sacred books. But the 
Septuagint and Josephus state that Seth was two hundred 
and five at the birth of his oldest son, or nearly twenty. 
Early maturity is common in warm climates, so we are not 
surprised to find that men became heads of families at so 
early an age, or even earlier. | 

According to the Hebrew, which our translation follows, 
Enos was ninety, Mahaleel and Enoch only sixty-five, at the 
birth of their oldest son. This would make them, by our 
reckoning, less than ten, an age at which we do not suppose 
paternity to have been possible. But according to the Septu- 
agint and Josephus, they were each one hundred years older 
than the Hebrew makes them, or in their sixteenth years. It 
seems as if there must be some mistake in our copies of the 
Hebrew; for we do not see why three or four of those antede- 
luvians should be parents a hundred years younger than the 
rest. Noah was six hundred when he entered the ark, or 
about forty-eight. He then had three sons who were heads 
of families. If he took a wife at the age of eighteen or 
twenty, he might have had three sons with their wives to 
enter with him into the ark. 

However, before adopting a new theory it is always prudent 
and fitting to consider the objections which may be urged 
against it. Though the preceding arguments are certainly 
very plausible, there is something tobe said on the other side 
of the question. It is related that Noah entered into the ark 
in the six hundredth year of his age, in the second: month, 
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and the seventeenth day of the month. Now it is evident 
that if their year was a repetition of the moon’s phases it 
could not have contained several months, with a considerable 
number of days ina month. The fact that Noah entered into 
the ark in the second month, and that it rested on Mount 
Ararat in the seventh month, on the seventeenth day of the 
month, shows conclusively that in Noah’s time a year was a 
repetition of the seasons, not of the moon’s phases. There is 
no good reason to think that Noah and his sons adopted a 
new method of computing time while they were shut up in 
the ark. Itis altogether more probable that they reckoned 
time in the same manner that their fathers had before them. 
And hence we are forced to the conclusion that the lives of 
the antediluvians were wonderfully prolonged, that they lived 
nine hundred years as we reckon time. 

Again, if Noah, or his sons, on being scattered abroad after 
the flood, dwelt in lands where the four seasons succeeded 
each other in the temperate zone, and this period of time 
noted by certain appearances and fully completed ” was there- 
after called a year, then the ages of the people would be cut 
down or diminished at once in a corresponding degree. But 
instead of this, the people attained to a great age, though they 
lived not so many years as those before the flood. The 
length of life gradually diminished from generation to gener- 
ation, until a hundred and twenty was regarded as a great 
age. 
The truth is, we cannot point to any place in the history of 
the primitive times, and say, Here the remarkable longevity of 
the ancients ceased, and men thereafter rarely lived more 
than three score and ten years, which is now regarded as a 
ripe old age. 

We, therefore, in spite of the plausible arguments given 
above, accept the statement in Genesis as literally correct 
which affirms that nine hundred years was the common age 
of man. We may adopt various theories to account for the 
great reduction which has been made in the age of men; but 
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the fact remains that before the flood men lived more than 
ten times as many years as they do now. And so long as we 
accept the Bible history as correct, we must believe that 
human life has been ‘shortened, so that it is now only a frac- 
tion of what it formerly was. ’ 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Andersonville Prison vs. The Doctrine of Infinite Goodness. 


In the course of his reply to the objections to the doctrine of end- 
less punishment, as set forth in his “ Verdict of Reason,” the author 
takes up that which is founded on the infinite goodness of God, and 
states it, and answers it, as follows : — 


“ But, if all else fails, the unbeliever in eternal punishment falls 
back upon some vague trust in God’s goodness, and denies that it can 
be reasonable to believe that the heavenly Father, of infinite power 
at the service of infinite love, can punish his own children forever, no 
matter what they do.” 


To this statement of the case he replies in the following language: 


“Facts of constant occurrence in this life show that it is unsafe to 
trust to this kind of abstract inference with regard to God, unless it 
is supported by his own declarations of what he will do. The follow- 
ing process of reasoning, for example, is entirely analogous to that of 
the objection now under eonsideration, and yet is manifestly false in 
its conclusion. 

i. A being of infinite love and kindness must always infinitely desire 
happiness in all his creatures; and, if he has the power to carry out. 
that desire, must always promote such happiness, and especially may 
be relied upon to shield them from dreadful calamities, such as tor- 
ture, starvation, and agonizing death. 

ii. God is a being of infinite love and kindness, and he has infinite 
power, so that if he desires to shield his children from calamities, he 
can do so — by miracle, if necessary ; as he kept Daniel in the lion’s. 
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den, and the three Jews in the burning fiery furnace of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

iii. Therefore it follows that God may be depended upon to shield 
men — who are his children —from torture, starvation, and agonizing 
death. 

Read, now, the Reports of the Committee on the Fort Pillow 
Massacre, and on the condition of Union prisoners; look at the gaunt, 
skeleton pictures, there all too faithfully hinting to what a condition 
humanity can be reduced by malignant and persevering hatred and 
cruelty; count the graves of our dead, murdered by inches with every 
imaginable enhancement of torment; shudder at the gibbering 
idiocy — worse than death —in which some of these poor sufferers 
have been sent home to their friends; realize all the horrors of the 
Libby, and of Belle Isle and Andersonville, and then tell me why 
God — if your reasoning is sound — permitted this ; tell me how it 
was possible that Infinite goodness and kindness, if it is always free 
to follow out its dictates without considerations of restraint from 
other aspects of the Divine character, could have tolerated it? 
Would an earthly father have looked over the stockade fence into 
these dens of devilish torment day after day, and allowed his own 
sons to rot and famish there — he having the power to release them ? 
And does not God love his children better than any earthly parent 


can love theirs? How is it? ‘There must be some fatal flaw in this 
logic!” i 


Such is the reply which, no doubt, seems ingenious, and perhaps 
satisfactory to its author: but the case is not closed by such presenta- 
tion ; it remains open for farther argument. 


I. He seems greatly shocked, and he calls on us to shudder with 
him at the conduct of those Southern demons who tortured and 
starved to death the brave men whom they had taken prisoners, 
while they butchered others in cool blood. He stands aghast at the 
gaunt, skeleton pictures, the gibbering idiocy, the horrors of suffering, 
the malignant and persevering hatred and cruelty, which have made 
the Libby prison and the Andersonville stockade forever infamous. 
And he repeats his just indignation on another page ; and every man 
having a human heart in him agrees with him when he says, that 
these cruelties were enacted “under circumstances of fiendish atrocity, 
unheard of before in the history of the world, and impossible in this 
nineteenth century except as the fruits of that petrification of the 
‘human heart which the barbarism of slavery engenders.” , 

To all this we add our hearty Amen. But for what purpose does 
‘the writer cite this horrible record of barbarism and cruelty? Why 
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to convince us of the truth of endless punishment —to prove that all 
this, and infinitely worse than this, God will do to his own children! 
He is filled with indignation and loathing at these fiendish atrocities 
of the Confederate government, and yet urges them as evidence that 
pains and tortures more terrible than these are consistent with the 
Divine Government — more terrible, as eternity is vaster than time, 
as the vengeance of God is greater than the vengeance of man! And 
this the Verdict of Reason! We should be amazed at such an exhi- 
bition of reason from any one, but we are doubly amazed when it 
comes from a minister of that Jesus who wept at the grave of Laza- 
rus, and who, from out the agonies of the cross, uttered the sublime 
prayer: “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
We are shocked at the cruelties of Southern prisons, but we are 
doubly shocked when we see a Christian teacher employing them as 
arguments to command our faith in endless tortures ; employing them 
as arguments to prove that God, through the eternal ages, will be as 
unmoved by the torments of hell, as Jefferson Davis was for four 
years, by the agonies of Andersonville and Belle Isle! 

And if our author believes this, why is he so indignant against 
these “ fiends,” as he justly calls them? If his doctrine be true, they 
are only doing in time what God will do in eternity. They are fol- 
lowing the divine example, according to his creed. He believes that 
God will curse those who curse him, and forever hate and punish 
those who hate him. The whole labor of his book is to prove this. 
Why, then, does he deal such fierce invectives on the rulers of the 
Confederacy, and the agents of their cruelty ? 

Beside, these men regarded their victims as their enemies, as hav- 
ing done them great injury; but God is dealing with his own chil- 
dren, who, with all their sins, never endangered the throne of his 
power, nor subtracted one jot from that fulness of his which filleth 
all in all. 

We do not understand the peculiarity of mind and heart which 
looks upon the one case with so much loathing, and on the other with 
so much complacency, even to the extent of making grateful acknowl- 
edgments to Theodore Parker for his help in proving it. Verily, in 
his own words, “there must be some fatal flaw in this logic.” And 
does he, feeling so much sympathy for these men here, expect to feel 
no pity for the damned hereafter? Some of these heroes, doubtless 
died unregenerated, and are in hell, according to his creed —how will 
he regard them when he is in heaven ? 
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We said that the torments inflicted by God on his enemies — nay, . 
on his own offspring,— are, according to orthodox teaching, infinitely 
worse than anything in the records of Southern cruelties. And Mr. 
Dexter himself tells us that God will be glorified by the eternal 
destruction of the incorrigibly sinful” (p. 101); and they will go 
“where their prayers and entreaties will avail nothing, but their state 
be unalterable, and where God will be permanently angry with 
them,” and they will learn what is the full meaning of coming wrath 
and destruction. 

There is one point here worthy of the reader’s thought; the 
wretched victims of Andersonville had at least the privilege of dying, 
and thus coming to the end of their snfferings; but, if Mr. Dexter is 
right, this poor privilege God refuses to the victims of Ais wrath! 


II. There is another point involved in the argument of cruelty 
which deserves a passing notice here. Does the author of the “ Ver- 
dict of Reason” know the religious creeds of these Southern demons, 
as he termsthem? They are believers in the very doctrine which he 
is so zealously laboring in his book to establish! There is no Univer- 
salism at the South, comparatively none—no more Universalism than 
there is Unionism. An attempt was made, years ago, to build upa 
Universalist society in Charleston, S. C., but the social and religious 
climate was not congenial ; and warning was given in the public jour- 
nals that the preaching of such a doctrine was dangerous to the 
“peculiar institution,” and should receive the attention of the magis- 
trates. 

It is not Universalism, therefore, which has nurtured, educated and 
developed these men into fiends. It was not the teaching of the 
Divine Fatherhood, and of the Universal Brotherhood of man, which 
prepared the way to the atrocious tortures and murders of the South- 
ern prisons. No, the actors in these infernal tragedies, and the'assas- 
sins of the President, and the butchers of Fort Pillow, are all evan- 
gelical, all believers in endless punishment! We have no comments 
to make, but we feel sure that if these men had accepted in all its 
fulness the beautiful faith of Paul, that God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men that dwell on all the face of the earth; if they 
could have believed that-we have all one Father, who calls upon us 
to walk together in love, bearing each other’s burdens, and has shown 
us As love in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us —we 
feel sure that if this faith had filled and controlled the hearts of Davia 
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and Lee, and all the men of the South, the horrible atrocities of 
Andersonville and the Libby prison would never have blotted the 


pages of our national history. 


III. It is an established principle with logicians that an argument 
which proves too much proves nothing. We think this is the “ fatal 
flaw” in the logic of the argument in review. 

Mr. Dexter affirms that, because God permitted the cruelties of 
Southern prisons without interfering, it is reasonable to suppose that 
it is not inconsistent with his goodness to look upon the punishments 
and agonies of hell without interfering. He says we cannot reason 
from what an earthly father would do, to what God will do; or, to 
use his own words, “it is unsafe to trust to this kind of abstract infer- 
ence with regard to God.” And yet the Saviour, it seems, thought 
it not unsafe to trust to this abstract inference ; for he reasoned, with 
equal force and tenderness, from the earthly father to the Heavenly 
Father: “What father, if his son ask bread, he will give him a stone? 
or if he ask a fish he will give him a scorpion? If ye, then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give good things to them that ask him?” 
And God himself says, “Shall the mother forget her sucking child? 
yea, she may forget, yet will I never forget thee.” 

But to the argument itself, which is this — that “an earthly father 
would not have looked over the stockade fence into those dens of 
devilish torment day after day, and allowed his own sons to rot and 
famish there, he having power to release them;” but that God did 
do this; and therefore that he will do the same thing in substance 
hereafter in regard to the damned — in other words, that he will look 
over the stockade of hell into the dens of devilish torments — we use 
his words—not only day after day, but age after age, through a never 
ending eternity, and allow his own children, not to rot and famish 
and die, but to agonize and entreat for mercy in vain, with no hope 
of relief —he having power all the while to release them! And this 
God we are called upon to honor and love and praise, while we are 
to regard the Southern jailors with abhorrence and detestation ! 

But let us follow the argument to its legitimate conclusions: what 
God permits here for a time, he may, in substance and principle, per- 
mit hereafter and forever. He permits the righteous to suffer here. 
Look at all the sorrows and afflictions of the faithful: look at the 
records of martyrdom in the early church, the thousands who suf- 
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fered all manner of tortures for their faith in Christ, and died rather 
than be false to God and his truth— God saw all this, but Wrought 
no miracle of deliverance. 

Now, if we cannot argue from the goodness of God that all will be 
saved from suffering hereafter, since his goodness does not save them 
here; then we cannot argue that the righteous, the martyrs, the 
saints, will be saved from suffering hereafter, since his goodness does 
not save them from it here. This is Mr. Dexter’s philosophy, viz.: 
that if temporary suffering is consistent with divine benevolence and 
justice, then eternal suffering is equally consistent with it— if God, 
who sees from the beginning to the end, does not to-day do what an 
earthly father would do, who sees only the beginning, and not the 
end ; then he will never do it. 

But the argument goes farther into the ground; God permits 
infants to suffer in this world—therefore he will permit them to 
suffer to all eternity! He permits the wicked, according to Mr. 
Dexter, to go unpunished in this world—therefore they will go 
unpunished in the next world. Will he accept these conclusions 
legitimately flowing from his premises—that what God permits here, 
he may always permit? It is the distinguishing fault of Mr. Dexter’s 


theology, the “fatal flaw” in his logic, this confounding the temporal 
and the eternal, this.confused transposition of means and ends. 
When his church was being built it was consistent with the process 
and plan of erection, that it should be surrounded with stagings, and 
heaps of rubbish, of bricks and stone and mortar; but he would think 
it weak reasoning if we should argue from this that it was equally 
consistent with the plan, and design of the structure, that these 
deformities should remain after it was finished, as long as the build- 


ing should stand. 


So evil, as a means, admits of explanation; but evil as an end, 
admits of no explanation. Temporary suffering, whether of the good 
or bad, may be consistent with the Divine Benevolence and Justice; 
but endless suffering, ordained for its own sake, with no good to come 


of it forever, can never be reconciled with Infinite and Everlasting 
Love. 


IV. We come now to the final point in this reasoning, respecting 
the sufferings of the brave men who perished in the prisons and 
stockades of the South. 

Our author believes one of two things—either that these sufferings 
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were permitted by God for some wise and desirable end; or that they 
were permitted as purely and essentially evil, with no mixture of 
good, and for no worthy or beneficent purpose whatever. 

If he believes the last, then it is, no longer a question of creeds, it 
goes deeper than these, to the very foundation on which all religion 
and theology rest. It touches the Divine Nature ;—nay, it chal- 
lenges the reality of the Divine Existence,— whether in such case 
there be a God. at all, in any just and intelligible definition of that 
word. And at this point the controversy is not between Mr. Dexter 
and us, but between him and the atheist. And on this level he is 
bound to mect the question, and defend his position against the 
assaults of Scepticism. 

But if he believes the first, viz.: that all this suffering has some 
element of good in it; that under the guiding Providence of God it 
will work up into the nation’s life as a regenerating moral force, 
unfolding it into higher aims and activities; that it will be a benedic- 


tion and inspiration to the oppressed in all time to come; that it will 
forever glorify the annals of mankind with examples of patriotism, 
love of country and liberty, self-sacrifice, fidelity to duty, loyalty to 
principle, patient endurance, and heroic courage, such as the world 
sees only here and there through the centuries —if Mr. Dexter sees 
it from this stand-point, then his argument crumbles into nothing, he 
and we stand on the same level of faith in the wisdom and justice and 
benevolence with which God guides in all human affairs — and, this 
settled, there should be no controversy between us touching his wise 
and beneficent direction of the affairs of the Hereafter. This admit- 
ted and there seems little need for argument showing that all sorrow 
and suffering will finally take on some form of benediction, that all 
God’s judgments and punishments have a merciful side to them, and 
that at last all evil shall give place to everlasting good. ; 


Why, these very sufferers themselves are our witnesses. They 
went out from among us, we knew them, we talked with them every 


day, many of them young men, almost boys—we did not count them 
heroes; we did not credit them with any special breadth of character, 
or greatness of soul. We knew them? We did not know them; 
they did not know themselves till the hour of their trial came; and 
then what martyrs, what heroes, what glorious men they proved to 
be! What lessons they have taught us; what legacies they have left 
our nation and our race; what eloquence, what inspiration in their 


living, and suffering, and dying ! 
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They are our witnesses that no evil is wholly evil, that suffering is 
ordained of God not as an end but as a means, as a power to lift us 
up into the grandeurs of moral action and heroic endeavor. Listen 
to their glowing words, read their letters, and the messages they sent 
home from the hospitals during the war, and the books written by 
their companions in suffering, and it will be seen what light streamed 
in upon their darkness, what compensations there were in the thought 
that they were suffering for country, that they were dying for liberty 
and humanity, and that they would forever be held in tender remem- 
brance by a grateful nation, by an admiring world. And can any one 
suppose that now, standing up there in the fnll light of heaven, com- 
prehending all the ends to be gained by their sufferings, beholding all 
the golden threads which link those sufferings to the welfare of the 
nation and the world—can a Christian man believe that they have any 
accusation to bring against God? No, verily —and neither will Mr. 
Dexter, nor we, nor any mortal, when we come to the point where 
the veil of mystery drops from the Providence of God, and the prob- 
lem of Life and Destiny becomes transparent in the glory of the 
Resurrection state. Then shall we joyfully take up the strain, 
‘Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty! Just 
and true are thy ways, thou King of Saints!” 


Egypt in Paris. . 


WE confess to a strong leaning towards everything belonging to 
Egypt. It is the land of our school-boy dreamings and wonderings ; 
the land toward which went out our most earnest youthful longings, 
and which the reading and study of later years have only intensified, 
creiting an ever-increasing, hungry desire to visit it, and wander 
among its temples and tombs and pyramids, and marvellous hiero- 
glyphics and paintings. And when we think of the great and strange 
events connected with its history, of the many scenes of world-wide 
interest which have been enacted on its soil, it is not surprising that 
- it should be so. The story of Egypt runs back into the dim and 
misty ages, until it is lost in fable and marvel beyond the possibility 
of recovery at present. And what names appear in its records, 
names that have filled the world with their fame — Rameses, 
Thothmes, Sheshonk, and the long list of Pharaohs, Abraham, Joseph, 
the Israelites, Moses, Alexander the Great, the Ptolemies, Cleopatra, 
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Julius Cesar, Antony, Clement, Origen, Athanasius, and a host of 
others whose words and deeds have colored the history of the ages in 
which they lived, and all the ages since. \ 

It was in Egypt that the Old Testament was first translated into 
Greek, the universal language of the times, and introduced to the 
knowledge of the philosophers, the priests and literati of Greece and 
Rome. It was in Alexandria that the Jews entered upon a new era 
in the intercourse with other nations, and were hellenized, that is, 
began to be Greek Jews. Acts vi. 1. It was at Alexandria that the 
great educational school of the primitive Christians was established, 
over which presided Clement, Origen, and Didymus, three of the most 
distinguished Universalist fathers of the early Church, and -whose 
learning and scholarship shed such lustre on its annals. It was here, 
too, that the celebrated controversialist flourished, whose name is 
affixed to the well-known creed— Athanasian: and his equally 
talented but unsuccessful antagonist, Arius. Four general councils 
were held in reference to questions springing up among the theologi- 
cal disputants of Egypt. In truth, much of what is set forth in these 
days as new discoveries in the domains of theology, philosophy, and 
Biblical criticism, was started, investigated, discussed, and refuted in 
her critical schools of thought and inquiry while the language of the 
New Testament was still a living tongue. 

The statement which follows is one full of interest to the histor- 
ical student, and so loaded with curious information respecting Egyp- 
tian discoveries, that, notwithstanding its length, we venture to give 
it place, confident its perusal will afford our readers great satisfaction: 


“The Viceroy of Egypt is erecting a temple which promises to be 
one of the glories of the Paris Exhibition. It is a large rectangular 
building, surrounded by an open colonnade, and measuring outside 
the latter about eighty-four feet by sixty feet. It is to bea complete 
reproduction of the famous temple of the sacred cow, Hothor, in its 
minutest details, and its execution has been intrusted to Mariette Bey, 
whose name is intimately connected with Egyptian research and illus- 
tration. The colonnade will consist of twenty-two columns and four 
large ante: at the corners, and the various parts of these, as well as 
the architrave, frieze, and intercolumniations, will be from the Ptole- 
maic structures of Phila, Esneh and Denderah. 

The decorations of the colonnade will represent, with all the variety 
of which the subject is susceptible, one of the Ptolemies making offer- 
ings to the divinity of the temple. In the facade will be introduced 
a bas-relief discovered last winter in the caves of Denderah, which is 
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confidently declared to be an authentic contemporary portrait of the 
famous Cleopatra. The ceiling of the colonnade is to be painted 
blue, with golden stars. and decorated with figures of the great vul- 
ture of Medinet-Abou, with white bodies and particolored, red and 
black, wings. 

On the outside walls of the temple itself will be a series of bas- 
reliefs, illustrative of the various arts of Ancient Egypt, in chronolog- 
ical order. Those representing the first epoch will be derived from 
the Pyramids, Saqquarah, Aboukyr. Zawyel-el-Maitin and other con- 
temporary sources. In the curious bas-reliefs from the tomb of Phtah 
Hosép (Saqquarah) the deceased is shown surrounded by the mem- 
bers of his household. There are fishing and hunting scenes in the 
marshes ; chasing the gazelle in the plains with greyhounds; hunting 
the lion; a combat between a lion and a buffalo; slaves carrying a 
cage containing two lions; fetes and dances. The bas-reliefs from 
the tomb of ‘Iii include agricultural scenes, cattle, troops defiling 
before the defunct, a farmyard, a hunchback leading a greyhound, 
swans, geese, ducks, all represented with an amount of art which 
Egypt no longer possess. Another compartment represents the con- 
struction of boats, cabinet-making, tanning, sculptors producing a 
statue, jewellers and others at work. . 

Next come scenes of the navigation of the Nile, with craft of all 
kinds ; a fight in the water betwen a crocodile and hippopotamus ; 
and the embarkation and transport of sculpture. In another great 
panel will be seen a reproduction of the bas-reliefs of the twelfth 
dynasty, with the famous scene of a visit paid to a moudyr by s 
Semitic family asking permission to reside in his province; industrial 
scenes, dances, music and curious gymnastic feats and exercises. The 
bas-reliefs of the eighteenth dynasty, from Thebes and Abydos, include 
historic episodes, campaigns in Arabia and India, soldiers marching to 
the sound of trumpet and drum, the navigation of the Red Sea, dis- 
embarkations, conquests, captives led in chains, return to Thebes and 
triumph of the king; the fanatic Amenophis the Fourth on his war 
chariot, followed by his seven daughters, also in chariots ; domestic 
scenes, house-building and manufactures. Those from the tombs of 
the twenty-sixth dynasty at Thebes will occupy the last division. 
The outer surface of the walls of this temple will thus exhibit an 
abridgement of the history of Egyptian art during the whole four 
thousand years of its existence. 

Within the temple itself will be represented the famous bas-reliefs 
of the great temple of Abydos, and, on the walls, two ranges -of pic- 
tures, principally of the epoch of Seti. Among other objects of 
interest will figure a remarkable collection of ancient jewelry and 
objects of ornament and luxury; the statue of Chephren, in diorite 
or greenstone, believed to be the oldest statue in. the world; a statue 
of the priest Ré-nefer, and another, in wood, of the Sheikh el Belled, 
considered as the finest specimen extant of Egyptian art; and a statue 
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of the great Hothor herself in basalt, recently discovered, and a 
selection of the sculpture, coffers, and other objects, the gems of the 
Viceroy’s museum.” 


Faith and Reason. 


The paragraphs below, from Dr. Williamson’s “ Philosophy of 
Universalism,” furnish a clear and beautiful illustration of the respec- 
tive functions of Faith and Reason. They show, too, the distinction 
which should always be observed between what is contrary to reason, 
and what is above it. In regard to the latitude and longitude of the 
ship, the passenger being ignorant, the fact was above the reach of 
his reasoning, the problem was beyond his solution; and, therefore, 
he was compelled to take the fact on the authority of the captain. 

On the other hand, he was as able to determine the course the ship 
was sailing as the master of the ship himself. He had all the means 
of judging in the case, and the question was fully within the province 
of his reason. The North Star could not mislead him, and seeing 
that was over the left, the assertion that the vessel was sailing to the 
West, and not to the East, was not above reason, but positively con- 
trary to it, and therefore to be rejected. 


“Much has been said upon the subject of the office and province of 
reason in matters of religion, and there are two extremes into which 
the matter has been pushed. The first is that which calls upon men 
blindly and passively to submit their reason to authority; denies the 
right of private judgment, and claims that men have no business to 
follow reason in the things of religion, and insists that it is their duty 
to believé, without doubt, whatever the Church, as the oracle of truth, 
is pleased to teach by authority. The second is that which denounces 
all authority, makes skepticism the normal condition of the soul, and 
faith to be indulged only so far as it is forced upon us by the decisions 
of our own reason, and culminates in the establishment of an intui- 
tional hierarchy, not less infallible than the Pope, thus proving that 
extremes do meet. The truth is probably somewhere between these 
extremes. There is, in religion, a sphere and a function for author- 
ity; and there is also a sphere and a work for reason; and there is 
not, necessarily, antagonism between the two. Both are legitimate, 
and both necessary. : 

Human reason is not omniscient, not infallible. Its survey is lim- 
ited, and even in the field of its observation it is liable to be deceived 
by appearances, and to err in judgment; and there are thousands of 
cases, not only in religion, but in the ordinary affairs of life, in which, 
by the very necessities of our being, we are compelled to walk by 
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faith, because we cannot walk by sight. _ Take the following illustra- 
tion: A man goes a voyage at sea. He does not understand the 
working of a ship, and is not acquainted with the art and science of 
navigation. The necessities of the case require that he should trust 
the skill of the navigator, and believe what he himself does not know 


on his authority. He is not to set up his reason as opposed to 
science, and insist that the ship is in longitude 60° west, and Iatitude 


40° north, when the master says it is in 65° by 35°. That would be 
crucifying faith, and deifying one’s own reason without" cause. He is 
bound, as a reasonable man, in this case, to confess his ignorance, and 


rely upon the authority of his commander and navigator. 
But this faith in authority is not to be blind and unreserved, nor is 


it to extend to all things. There are some things that the passenger 
knows as well as any man. He knows the polar star, and has gazed 
on it from childhood, as it has gleamed out from the night sky. He 
knows it is in the north, and if in a clear night he should see that 
star shining out full and clear over the larboard beam he would know 
that the course of the vessel was east. The captain and all his sub- 


ordinates might insist never so positively that they were sailing due 
west, and he would not believe a word of it. Why? Simply because 
he has eyes as well as they, and he knows that the steadfast star, 
which has shone from the north through the ages, has not changed its 
position, and gone over to the south, so as to be seen at the left when 
he faces the west. The captain may say to him, “Sir, what do you 
know of navigation? You are a landsman, and I have circumnavi- 
gated the globe, and it is your duty to rely upon my authority, and 
believe what I tell you.” Indeed, that he should most gladly do in 
some things, but not in all. And he might well reply: “ When I 


see you take your observation and make your reckoning, and _ find the 
latitude and longitude to be thus and so, though I know not the pro- 


cess, yet I believe on your authority, even if I have no means of 
proving its correctness. But now the case is different; the subject is 


not one of which I am ignorant. I know the premises as well as 
you. The heavens are all clear, and there is no mistake. Full on 
the left beams that polar star, and I know our course is east, and if 
all the navigators in the world were to tell me we were standing west, 


I would not believe a word of it.” 


The Modern Jewish Church. 


4 


Ir appears that the progressive or reform movement, which began 


years ago among the European, or more correctly the German Jews, 


has begun to agitate the synagogues of the American followers of 
Moses. The Jewish press is entering upon an animated discussion of 
the important question of how far believers are to be bound by the 


letter of the Mosaic law, and how far they are free to follow its spirit 
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without regard to the letter, In a word the spirit of the age begins 
to work among the Jews, and they have begun seriously to inquire 


whether the laws and statutes of Moses were intended to apply to the 
Israelites of all ages and all countries, as regards all the details of 


sacrifice, worship, food, dress and social and domestic life. Of course 
7 , —— 
there is an orthodox or conservative party, and there is a radical or 


progressive party, literalists and spiritualists as regards all the various 


points in debate. 

The “ Occident ” published in Philadelphia, and the “Jewish Mes- 
senger” published in New York, are thoroughly and uncompro- 
misingly orthodox. The “Hebrew Observer” of San Francisco, and 


the “Hebrew Leader” of New York, seem to be in a transition 
state, trying to hold to the ancient traditions, and yet recognizing the 
fact that the world is moving forward into new phases of life and 


experience. “The Hebrew,” of San Francisco, and “The Israelite” 


of Cincinnati, take the progressive side in the discussion; and it is 
manifest from their columns that plain talk, harsh criticism and 
mutual accusation are not exclusively Christian virtues. We give a 


few paragraphs that our readers may see what questions are in dis~ 


cussion among our Israelitish brethren, and the spirit in which they 
are examined. The following is from “The Israelite ” : — 


“Tn regard to principles the ‘Occident’ and ‘Jewish Messenger ” 
profess to be thoroughly and uncompromisingly orthodox, although 
we could never ascertain what sort of orthodoxy it may be, which 
they expound and advocate. It is not rabbinism, nor is it cabalism ; 


it is something peculiar to itself, a system which exists in those papers 
and nowhere else. It is not Judaism which they expound; it’ is 


Leeserism, Isaacism, or somebody’s ism whom we: do not know. 
They refuse constantly to explain their prineiples in intelligible: 
words. Attacked by the ‘Jewish Messenger’ we: challenged those 


gentlemen to come forward, explain and defend their: position before 
the world; but they lack the moral courage: to do it, and: continue’ 


to make their readers believe they teach them orthodox Judaism. 
The ‘ Occident,’ in its last number, begins to speak of ‘ Scriptural 

Judaism, an expression entirely new in that organ; and it seems to 

monopolize this ‘Scriptural Judaism’ altogether to itself and its 


admirers, leaving’ the rest of Israel out in: the cold as deists and 


é , 

infidels, or something like it. That organ would. render a valuable 
service to American Israelites, if it would define: what ‘ Scriptural 
Judaism” signifies in the sense of our conservative brethren, espe— 
ciMlly as the “ Messenger ” lacks the moral courage to be understood’ 


correctly. What may their ‘Scriptural Judaism’ signify ? To wear 
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a long beard, and the locks of the head to a certain length; to wear 
fringes on the square mantle, fringes of white and blue; to support 


the ‘Cohanim, the supposed descendants of the ancient family of 
Aaron, with all the gifts secured to them by the law of Moses; to 


marry the deceased brother’s childless widow, no matter if one be 
married already ;— all these laws and a great many more which we 
cafi not well observe in our days, may belong to their ‘ Scriptural 


Judaism, because being laws of Moses. Let them not again deceive 


themselves with a new name which is untenable without the canon of 


interpretation. Who is to expound ‘Scriptures,’ and by what princi- 
ples must it be done, in order to reach the correct concepts of ‘Scrip- 
tural Religion?’ The Israelites would feel obliged to the orthodox 
organs if they would tell us what they believe, what religion they 


profess, and what, in their estimation, a man must believe in order to 


be considered a religious Israelite. 

A confusion of ideas on the religion of Israel characterizes all the 
-religious essays of those journals; still, we must say in their favor, 
they are consistent and, it appears, honest in their assertions. It is 


either want of sufficient information, or lack of legitimate thought, or 
both, which produces this confusion of ideas.” 


The extract below is from “The Hebrew,” taken from an article 


on “Rabbinical Authority,” in regard to which it says, that this 


authority has been so long acknowledged that to call it in question is 
regarded by some as “equivalent to a total denial of Judaism, and 


almost bordering on blasphemy.” But this, it adds, “cannot deter the 
inquiring mind from investigating the truth” — which language cer- 
tainly has.a very familiar sound in these days : — 


“The prohibition of seething a kid in its mother’s milk, for instance, 
is a plain ordinance in the Mosaic laws, but under the rabbinical 
interpretation it assumes quite a different form. First, the prohibi- 
tion is extended to all kinds of meat, and to any milk, whether from 
the mother of the animal or from any other; second, it is forbidden 
io have any use or profit whatsoever from such a boiled mixture; and 
third, an almost endless number of prohibitions are prescribed con- 
eerning the use of the two articles together, even without boiling 
them, and concerning the utensils used for either, which should not be 
used for the other; and all this is made to rest upon the unequivocal 
words of the law which plainly refer only to the one particular case 
of boiling a kid in the milk of its own mother, and to none else. 
But where is the authority upon which all this legislation rests? 

Let us take another instance. The words, “Thou shalt bind them 
as a sign upon thy hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thy 
eyes, and thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy house, and 
upon thy gates,” &c. If this command is to be understood literally, 
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it would require us to place on our hearts, on our hands, between our 
eyes, aud on the door-posts, the whole of the law; not only the por- 


tions selected for the Zephilin and Mezuzoth. When it says ‘Thou 
shalt teach them to thy children,’ ‘Thou shalt bind them, ‘Thou 


shalt write them’—these pronouns most plainly relate to the object 
named: ‘The things which I command you.’ As it is fully under- 
stood that we are to teach our children all that is contained in the 
law, so it would be necessary to put the entire scroll on the heart, 


hand, forehead, and door-posts. But such a literal interpretation 
would be quite absurd. The words of the passage in question, with the 


exception of the text commanding us to teach the law, can therefore 
be taken only figuratively, meaning nothing else than that we should 
put God’s commandments to heart, impress them on our minds and 


memory, and have them constantly before our eyes.” 


In addition to the above, and as farther evidence of the growth of 
liberal ideas, and of a generous interpretation of the Mosaic creed 
among the New School Israelites, we note the interesting fact that 
lately Rev. Dr. Max Lilienthal, Rabbi of a Jewish synagogue at 
Cincinnati, preached in the First Congregational (Unitarian) Church 
in Cincinnati, in the absence of the pastor. His subject was “A Free 
Church in a Free State, and a Church Free as to its own Members.” 
He would have the Church separated from the State, as in this coun- 


try, and church members free to believe what they please. He 
denounced sectarianism, and avowed a belief in universal salvation! 


Hindoo Protestantism. 


THE religious movement in India, of which we have made mention 
in previous numbers, is progressing with increasing power; and is 
developing new and important features, Its protest against idolatry 
and its evil influences is, in some cases, taking the form of a semi- 
fellowship with Christianity in its primitive Unitarian form; and in 
all cases is assuming a higher moral and spiritual tone,.revealing the 
fact that a power is at work among the intelligent classes, the resulta 
of which, in a not very distant future, can scarcely be estimated. 

Of these Protestants against the caste and idolatry of Hindooism, 
Dr. Mullens, the head of the “London Mission,” reckons already 
50,000 at least, mostly young men, in the single Presidency of Bengal. 
Abandoning idolatry, but refusing to accept Christianity as inter- 
preted by Trinitarian missionaries, they have organized a church of 
their own, to which they have given the name of Vedic or Brahmic 
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Church. They are eager inquirers after truth, and many of them 
are diligent readers ‘of the Christian Scriptures, and often listen atten- 
tively to the preaching of the missionaries. 

The following extracts are from a letter of the Rev. Mr. Dale, sent 
out to India as a missionary by the Unitarian Association, and who is 
doing a successful work among the countrymen of Ramohun Roy. 
It furnishes pleasing information in regard to the movement of which 
we speak, and we are glad to give it place. We take it from the 
“Monthly Journal” :— 


“The most active, eloquent, and popular of their leaders openly 
declare for Jesus; says the Christian (Trinitarian) disciples who 
have monopolized his dear and honored name are less faithful to it 
than the Brahmic Church, give it time, will prove itself to be. He 
and his Church will do better by the Gospel, and show a truer 
allegiance to it than England shows to-day, at least in India. Mean- 
time, they are heartily one with our mission, and reprint many of our 
tracts in a slightly altered form. Young as is this Vedic Church in 
Bengal, it is doing a thoroughly systematized missionary work, organ- 
izing new ‘churches, establishing benevolent institutions (chiefly 
schools for the poor), and issuing, from their head missionary office in 
Calcutta, tracts, religious journals, &c., in their own and other tongues. 
I am in regular correspondence with many individuals among them, 
not in Northern India only, but here in the South also. My coming 
and addresses here are anticipated and welcomed.” 

“ A prayer-book has been published at Madras by a Theistical sect 
of Hindus, commonly called the Veda Samdjam [Samaj, or Samajam, 
is church.|, and which has found its way down here. The prayers, 
with slight alterations, might be made exquisitely Christian: one of 
them is almost in the words of our General Confession, and another 
commences beseeching God to send his spirit into them. There is 
also a prayer ‘for steadfastness, which, with very slight alterations, 
might be a beautiful addition to any missionary manual of prayers. 
There are some exquisite sentences in this prayer; for example : — 
‘Than the dearest of all things, thou art dearer; than all worldly 
wealth, thy fayor is more precious. Create, then, in thy servant such 
a holy zeal and steadfast love for thee, that I may willingly renounce 
all things for thy sake.’ . . . ‘ Enable me to fight for the truth, even 
at the risk of life; . . . and if it should be necessary, O grant that I 
may be ready, willingly, to lay down my life as an offering at thy feet, 
0 God!’ Our brother Kearns goes on to say, that ‘this Prayer- 
book is a most remarkable production. It is the production of master 
minds among the Hindoos, and therefore cannot be laid aside as of no 
importance. These men understand the Vedas, but are not satisfied. 
Christianity has more attraction for them, but they are as yet unable 
to accept it. Clearly, however, they cannot remain as they are. 
Amen.” 
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The Religious World. 


Sometime ago we gave a brief notice ofthe terrible persecutions 
instituted by the Pagan Queen of Madagascar against such of her 
subjects as had been converted to the Christian religion. The scenes 
enacted by her agents were substantially a renewal of the horrible 
barbarities inflicted on the Christians in the early ages of the Church, 
by the Roman authorities, in the reigns of Nero, Domitian, Decius 
and Diocletian. It is with pleasure that we make record of a benefi- 
cent change in this respect, brought about by the intervention of the 
British Government. We gather from the English journals the 
terms of a treaty recently concluded between Great Britain and Mad- 
agascar, which was ratified at Antananariva the 6th of July, 1866. 
The Queen of Madagascar consents to receive a diplomatic agent who 
shall reside at the capital. The subjects of the Queen of England 
shall have full liberty to profess and teach the Christian religion, and 
also the right to build houses of worship. But these houses, and the 
ground upon which they are placed, shall be the property of the 
Queen of Madagascar, and will be thus under her immediate protec- 
tion. Furthermore, the Queen promises to allow full and complete 
religious liberty to all her subjects, and not to persecute any who may 
be converted to Christianity. She engages, also, to suppress in her 
judiciary the proof by poison, and in case of a war with Great Britain 
the prisoners who shall be taken shall not be tortured, put to death, 
or sold as slaves. 


— An English clergyman has been led, by an assertion of the 
superior morality of the Brussels population as compared with that 
of London, to make out from official documents a statement of the 
comparative morality of several Romish and Protestant countries. 
Some of his results are given below, and they ought certainly to 
receive the careful consideration of every true philanthropist, and of 
all interested in the moral welfare of society. And the cases given 
are not exceptions, but the rule —the rule in America as well as in 
Europe. Any one may verify this by looking over the statistics of 
crime in our great cities, Boston, New York, New Orleans, &c.; and 
observing what a startling majority of the criminals come from the 
foreign element in our population, which is so largely Catholic : — 


1. Illegitimates in Roman Catholic Cities. Brussels — Thirty- 
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five per cent. Paris— Thirty-three per cent. Munich — Forty- 
eight per cent. Vienna — Fifty-one per cent. 

2. Lllegitimates in Protestant London. Four per cent! 

1. Murders in Roman Catholic Countries. Belgium — Eighteen 
in the million. France — Thirty-one in the million. Bavaria — 
Thirty-two. Austria— Thirty-six. Italy — Fifty-two! 

2. Murders in Protestant England. Four in the million! 





From this it appears that in Catholic Vienna full one half of the 
population is illegitimate; in Protestant Berlin the amount is eighteen 
per cent; while in Rome, the very centre of Catholic purity, with an 
average of 4,373 births, there are 3,160 foundlings! 


eS 





A correspondent of the “ Liberal Christian” (which, under its new 
management, has become one of the most attractive and instructive 
religious journals in the country,) gives the following testimony 
respecting the acknowledged increasing disbelief of the dogma of end- 
less punishment. The letter containing the item is dated at Buffalo. 
“Our good (Catholic) bishop recently advertised to speak upon the 
‘State of the Departed,’ at the Cathedral. I was curious to hear 
what he had to communicate upon a matter of such interest. Upon 
the pulpit before him lay several books, from which he read; among 
others was ‘ Robert Dale Owen’s Footfalls upon the Boundaries of 
Another World.’ After reading the passage where the latter speaks 
of Luther’s abolishing the doctrine of the intermediate state and the 
consequences, the bishop said in substance: ‘ My Christian friends, I 
have talked with many intelligent men belonging to the different 
sects, and I have yet to find one that really believes in the eternity of 
hell torments.’ ” : 





—A work has just appeared in England with the following title— 
“ Five Lectures on Eternal Punishment, by Wm. Mitchel. Leicester: 
E. T. Lawrence.” The subject is treated with great ability, and the 
various points taken are presented in such a clear and vigorous man- 
ner that the book will be sure to challenge attention. The author. 
affirms that “Eternal Punishment would be the defeat of God’s pur- 
pose in the creation of man, and the disappointment of the Christian’s 
hope of heaven;” that the doctrine is “opposed to God’s moral 
Law ;” and that it “debases the character of man, and defames the 
character of God.” Two lectures are devoted to “an examination 
of the most notable of the moral, religious, and philosophical reasons 
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for believing in the doctrine,” and “of some of the more notable pas- 
sages in the New Testament which are supposed to teach it.” The 
notice which follows is taken from an English Unitarian journal, and 
will give our readers an idea of the style and quality of the work: — 


“Mr. Mitchell justly regards the question with which he deals as 
“no mere unproductive speculation, the truth or falsity of which we 
need not care about. For if the doctrine be true, it is a fact so tre- 
mendous in itself, that every immortal soul should be brought to 
acknowledge it, that measures might be taken for escape from its all- 

-conquering horrors ; if it be false, we, children of an absolutely good 
and loving Father, as we are, ought to repudiate it with all the energy 
of our moral being, and strive to banish its black and awful shadow 
from the world —a shadow which shuts out the light of God’s loving 
countenance, and darkens all the sunshine of existence.” ‘The illus- 
trations that are given of the horrible — we had almost said blasphe- 
mous — way in which the doctrine is set forth by such representative 
men as Mr. Spurgeon, Dr. Newman, and the Bishop of Oxford, 
abundantly prove what need there still is of earnest efforts to deliver 
men from the ‘ bondage of fear,’ and lead them to a truer knowledge 
of the great Father’s love, and a fuller trust in His mercy which 
endureth forever. And we can honestly say that we know no publi- 
cation of the same size which is so well fitted to aid in this Christian 
work as these Five Lectures. They are fresh, vigorous, and forcible, 
and abound in illustrations, drawn from various sources, that are 
striking and original ; and our readers cannot do better than pur- 
chase them, and put them in circulation among such of their orthodox 
friends as are not spell-bound by their creeds, and terrified out of the 
use of their reason by threats of eternal perdition.” 


— “The Universalist Quarterly” is not the exclusive organ of any 
particular school of writers or thinkers in the Universalist denomina- 
tion ; but the medium through which the most thoughtful and diligent 
students among us may communicate to the public the results of their 
inquiries, their thinking and reading. Above all, it is not the organ 
of the editor. No article is excluded because it broaches opinions, or 
critical and doctrinal views, at variance with his own. The names of 
the writers are always given, and they alone are responsible for the 
matter of their contributions. The editor reserves, of course, the 
right to reject any article which may seem to him prejudicial to the 
interests of religion, or to the well being of society. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. The Life of Jesus according to His Original Biographers. With Notes. By 
Edmund Kirke, Author of “ Among the Pines,” &c. Lee & Shepard. pp. 297. 


See = 


This neat and tasty volume — dedicated to one of our most valued 
contributors, Rev. G. T. Flanders — according to the author’s state- . 
ment originated in.a desire to obtain a more connected view of the 
Saviour’s life than could be gained by a separate reading of the four 
Evangelists. It is, in fact, a Monotessaron, or one continuous narra- 
tive compiled out of the four gospels, omitting all repetitions of the 
same facts and teachings. In addition to this the author, to use his 
own words, has “ stripped the text of the antiquated phraseology of 
the authorized version,” and put it into modern and current language. 

The usefulness of such a work is beyond question by any one who 
wishes to get at a clear and continued record of Christ’s daily life, 
his teachings and miracles, during his ministry on earth. No careful 
reader fails to see how many events, miracles and discourses of Christ 
mentioned by one evangelist are omitted by another, or by all the 
others ; especially when comparing John with the other three, or 
Luke with Matthew and Mark. Of course no one supposes that 
either of the writers, or all together, pretended to give a complete 
biography of Jesus; for, as John says, “there were also many other 
things which Jesus did, the which if they should be written every one, 
I suppose the world itself could not contain the books that should be 
written.” xxi. 25. 

Matthew and Mark follow very nearly the same plan, reporting 
the same things; Luke gives us many interesting particulars omitted 
by both these, while John adds very largely of important matters 
which do not appear at all in either of the other narratives. For 
example: the facts given in the first three chapters and the beginning 
of the fourth chapter of the gospels by Matthew and Luke, are 
wholly omitted by John; while the transactions, in the life of Christ 
immediately following, embracing his baptism, the calling of the dis- 
ciples, the first miracle at Cana, the journey to Jerusalem, the expul- 
sion of the traders from the temple, the interview with Nicodemus, 
the return to Galilee, the memorable conversation by the way at 
Jacob’s well, &c., related in John i. 15-iv. 42, are not even alluded to 
by the other evangelists. Then we have the narrative of Matthew 
beginning with chapter five, including the Sermon on the Mount, and 
running on to chapter xviii. 35; (repeated mostly by Mark and 
Luke,) when we come to a series of events narrated by Luke only, 
chapters ix. 51—xviii. 14; while John who passes over the entire 
accounts thus given, adds a supplement, as it were, of transactions 
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and discourses in Jerusalem at the Feasts of Tabernacles and Dedica- 
tion, including the raising of Lazarus, (vii. 1—xi. 46,) of which neither 
Matthew, Mark nor Luke, make any mention. 

These facts, and many others like them, show that such a work as 
the one under notice, must prove a great help, and afford much satis- 
faction, to those readers who have not time in their perusal of the 
gospels to harmonize all the omissions and additions, and arrange 
the words and deeds of the Saviour in their exact chronological 
order. As regards the sequence of events in every particular, as 
arranged by the author, there might be some difference of opinion ; 
but we have not noticed any thing very important in this respect. 
The notes add much to the value of the book, and greatly help to 
elucidate obscure portions of the text, especially for the class of 
readers alluded to. 


2. History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. B 
James Anthony Froude. Vol. VII. pp. 554; Vol. VIII. pp. 496. Charles Scribner 
Co. For Sale by Lee & Shepard. 


These volumes, while they are a continuation of the great work of 
Mr. Froude, are also numbered as vols. i. and ii. of the reign of 
Elizabeth, which the author regards as the commencement of a new 
epoch in the history of the Reformation in England. The volumes 
preceding these may be purchased as a separate and complete work, 
as may also the present with those which are to succeed them. 

The author’s zeal in the investigation of original sources of inform- 
ation continues undiminished; and we wonder not, when we see what 
results follow his labors, and what new and living streams he draws 
from fountains supposed to have been exhausted long ago. The 
principal events reviewed in these volumes are the deposition of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, her flight to England and imprisonment by 
Elizabeth, the Northern Rebellion, the secret conspiracies of* the 
Duke. of Norfolk, the Revolt of the Netherlands, and the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. And in discussing these important matters he 
has made extensive and diligent researches among the State Papers 
of the Record Office, the private papers of Lord Burleigh, the Cecil 
papers in the British Museum, and the Spanish archives in the Castle 
of Simancas; and the amount of new material and fresh information 
which he has brought out discovers either his own immense industry, 
or the extreme indolence and remissness of his predecessors. 

The narrative abounds in life-like descriptions of the times, of 
society, of court life, and of the leading actors in the drama. The 
letters of the Spanish Ambassador to his master, Phillip II. add equal 
value and interest to the record, from the fact that they were written 
under circumstances which give his statements the stamp of perfect 
truth, and also let us directly into the little episodes of daily occur- 
rences, and personal observation, as well as the more serious move- 
ments of diplomacy, politics and religion. For example, take the 
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following picture of a royal pleasure-party on the Thames, sent home 
to the watchful Phillip by his ever watchful minister, from which we 
get a pleasant glimpse of the freedom with which Elizabeth and 
Leicester played at love :— 


“In the afternoon we were in a barge watching the games on the river. She was 
alone with the Lord Robert and myself on the poop, when they began to talk nonsense, 
and went so far that Lord Robert at last said, as I was on the spot, there was no 
reason why they should not be married, if the Queen pleased. She said that perhaps 
I did not understand sufficient English. I let them trifle in this way for a time, and 
then I said gravely to them both, that if they would be guided by me they would 
shake off the tyranny of those men who were oppressing the realm and them; they 
would restore religion and good order; and they could then marry as they pleased — 
and gladly would I be the priest to unite them. Let the heretics —, ain if they 
dared. With your Majesty at her side, the Queen might defy danger. At present it 
seemed she could marry no one who displeased Cecil and his companions.” 


Again he reports to Phillip a conversation with Cecil as follows :— 


“Last of all he said they (Elizabeth and Leicester,) were thinking of destroying 
Lord Robert's (Leicester’s) wife. They had given out that she was ill; but she was 
not ill at all; she was very well, and was taking care not to be poisoned.’”’ “ The day 
after this conversation with Cecil, the Queen on her return from hunting told me that 
Lord Robert’s wife was dead, or nearly so, and begged me to say nothing about it. 
Assuredly it is a matter full of shame and infamy, but for all this I do not feel that 
she will immediately marry him.” 


After perusing Froude’s account, the reader will turn with a 
renewed interest to Walter Scott’s “ Kenilworth,” wherein he will see 
the difference between history and fiction — and will enjoy afresh the 
graphic description of the magnificent entertainments with which the 
ambitious nobleman. welcomed his royal mistress to Kenilworth 
Castle, now one of the most picturesque ruins in England. 

With regard to Mary, Queen of Scots, Mr. Froude starts the 
theory that Elizabeth really intended to restore Mary to her throne, 
but was prevented from doing so by the Regent Murray who feared 
the talents, beauty, fascinating manners and Catholicism of Mary. 


8. Two Marriages. By the Author of John Halifax, &c. Harper & Brothers. 
pp. 301. 


Those who have read John Halifax will be likely to read every 
thing coming from the same pen; for there are few stories equal to 
that in vigor of treatment, healthiness of tone, and the value of its 
lessons. Of the two stories making the present volume, the first is 
hardly worthy of the author, being in plot and treatment like a thou- 
sand other love tales. But the second, “ Parson Garland’s Daugh- 
ter,” is a well conceived and strongly written story, and enlists the 
sympathies of the generous heart, and the approval of the well-regu- 
lated mind. The lesson is one which needs to be enforced every- 
where — that sin 7s sin, and not a mistake merely, and that retribu- 
tion is sure to follow it; that one cannot do wrong to-day, be sorry 
to-morrow, forget it, and escape all the just and natural consequences 
of the wrong. 
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It is seldom we meet with so truly noble and symmetrical a char- 
acter as that of Parson Garland —a character in which Principle is 
so supreme, and Justice and Love hold such joint and equal rule, 
while Conscience and Duty hold their way so firmly against Pride 
and Preference. It will not harm any young person to read this 
sketch, and may furnish some useful hints on ill-assorted marriages. 

We perceive, however, that the author does not accept the popular 
dogma respecting punishment, as the following will show : — 


“ We are far harder upon one another than God ever is upon us. . . . Looking at our 
life, or lives, to come, after what seems to be the system of this one, we can imagine 
a just and merciful Being making possible to his creatures not only eternal life, but 
eternal death — never eternal punishment.”’ p. 196. 


4. The Tent on the Beach, and Other Poems. By John G. Whittier. Ticknor & 
Fields. 


“Snow-bound,” with its cheerful and familiar pictures of New 
England life, pleased us greatly; but the “Tent on the Beach” 
delights and. charms us, while some of the “other poems” we count 
among the grandest, the most perfect of Whitter’s utterances —as, 
for example, “The Eternal Goodness,” “ Laus Deo,” “ Our Master,” 
“The Vanishers,” “ Revisited,” &c. Of the cantos which make up 
the “ Tent on the Beach,” we name as special favorites the opening 
portion with its three portraits, “The Brother of Mercy,” “The 
Changeling,” and “ The Palatine,” — the rest are good, but these are 
best. 

We return most hearty thanks to the poet for the quiet happiness 
which the perusal and reperusal of this little book has afforded us. 
Amid the daily care and labor and wearisomeness of professional life, 
it is like “the benediction after prayer” to take it up in the evening, 
and drink in its sweet peace, its serene hopes, and its unconquerable 
trust in God, and truth, and righteousness. “The Eternal Good- 
ness” might be read every day in the week with profit; and every 
minister should make it a rule, at all events, to read it Saturday even- 
ing —and it would help him on the human side, man-ward, to read 
“The Brother of Mercy” and “Abraham Davenport” at the same 
time. 

One merit of the book is its local home character. It is thoroughly 
New England in the selection and treatment of its subjects; in two 
or three instances only going abroad for its themes, and then so link- 
ing them with our national and humanitarian life that the reader feels 
at home with them. The local traditions and legends which it weaves 
into rhyme are as interesting as the verse is beautiful. When read- 
ing, we said, “ We will certainly quote this—and that—and that ”— 
but there would be no end to the quotations if we followed our 
wishes ; they would take in three fourths of the volume. The only 
way for our readers is to purchase and read for themselves. 
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5. Joan of Arc: A Biography. Translated from the Erench by Sarah M. Grimke. 
Boston: Adams & Co. 


A neat, tasty volume, giving a very interesting sketch of the Maid 
of Orleans, celebrated alike for her beauty, spotless purity, courage, 
and intense conviction of her divine inspiration and mission. The 


narrative is from the French, and that French, Lamartine’s, and some 


allowance must be made for this; still, the facts seem to be fairly 
reported, whatever may be thought of the biographer’s conclusions 
from them. 

The career of Joan of Arc is one of those exceptional cases in the 
history of the world, which sometimes break in upon the ordinary 
current of events, and start up a hundred questions which successfully 
challenge our logic, and compel us to review de novo the whole field 
of our previous reasoning regarding cause and effect. If we accept 
the statements of this biography, after all that may be said of 
enthusiasm, fanaticism, self-deception, or intentional imposture, there 
remain mauy things which cannot be explained except on the ground, 
to use the words of Dr. Freeman Clarke, “that the soul is capable 
under high excitement of suspending, or rather overcoming, all com- 
mon physiological laws.” 

Those who would see the English side of this story may read 
Hume’s England, voi. ii. pp. 388-401. And those who would see 
how historians steal from each other, may compare Hume with 
Russell’s Modern Europe, vol. i. p; 279, &c., with references. 


6. A New Translation of Psalms, Job, Ecclesiastes and the Canticles, with Introduc- 
tions and Notes, chiefly explanatory. By George R. Noyes, D. D., Professor of 
Hebrew, etc., in Harvard University. Third Edition, carefully revised, with Addi- 
tional Notes. Boston: American Unitarian Association. pp. 851, 421. 


These volumes of Prof. Noyes, with those on the Prophets, consti- 
tute a little library in themselves, which no one who proposes to 
himself a diligent and critical study of the Scriptures, can afford to 
be without. They are filled with the very kind of information, 
always in a condensed form, which is absolutely indispensable to a 
right understanding of the many difficult passages to be found in the 
Prophetical books, and especially in Job and Ecclesiastes — passages 
which have to do not only with the language and the words, but with 
the thought and opinions of the writers. 

The Introductions, which have been considerably improved by 
corrections, and additions of new matter, are among the most able, 
critical,.and thorough Dissertations which our American Biblical 
literature has ever produced. They embody not only the independent 
thinking and investigation of the learned author, but also the results 
of the ripest German scholarship in this department of inquiry. We 
do not always accept the conclusions of Dr. Noyes, especially in 
regard to the prophetical books, but we entirely agree with him in 
regard to the Canticles, and welcome the unreserved statements of 
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his Introduction. We never could understand how such a book, on 
such a subject, came into the Old Testament collection. 


It is honorable to the Unitarian Association that they have issued 
these volumes in a style so excellent and at a price so low, especially 
to ministers. The same remark may be made of all their publica- 
tions, on which they have recently made a further reduction, selling 


them at least thirty-three per cent. lower than the same class of books 
sell for elsewhere. _ 


7. The Service of Sorrow. By Lucretia P. Hale. American Unitarian Association. 
pp. 249. 


This volume is well-fitted to do a much needed work in the Service 
of Sorrow. It is not devoted to the sorrow of sickness and bereave- 
ment only, but to all the manifold forms of affliction and trial which 
flesh is heir to. It is intended to minister to such as are in any kind 
of trouble; and the selections embrace as wide a variety of themes as 
of writers. The treasures of its consolations are made up of contri- 
butions from Joubert, Tholuck, Browning, Leigh Hunt, Richter, 
Faber, Putnam, Frothingham; together with a serm»n on “Sorrow,” 
by Colani, one on “The Death of the Soldier in Battle” by Bretsch- 
neider, on “ Disappointment,” from the German of C. F. Ammon, and 
on “ Christ’s Suffering,” by E. E. Hale. After all, however, we like 
most those contributions which Miss Hale herself has made to the 
volume. They are after our own heart; more simple, direct, and 
tender, and better fitted to the needs of the sorrowing spirit. 


8. T’he Diamond Dickens. Our Mutual Friend. With sixteen Original Illustrations. 
pp- 479. : 


For the price it seems impossible to produce any thing more beau- 
tiful and attractive than this Diamond edition of Dickens. It really 
is the crowning effort of the publishers in this particular department. 
They may make other books of different form, type and binding ; 
equal or better of their kind; but they can go no farther in th7s direc- 
tion—the Diamond style is complete in this edition. As for Dickens 
himself—is there anything that can be said of him and his marvellous 
creations, which has not been said already many times over? 


9. The Solitudes of Nature and of Man: or the Loneliness of Human Life. By 
William R. Alger. Roberts Brothers. pp. 412. 


Another testimony to the wide reading, patient thinking, and untir- 
ing industry of the author. The book is devoted chiefly to Man, to 
the loneliness of human life, and the morals of solitude, or its influence 
on character. Nature does not get its share of attention. The soli- 
tudes of the Desert, the Prairie, the Mountain, the Ocean, the Forest, 
are not treated with that fulness which we had looked for — indeed 
the eight or nine pages given to this portion of the title seem to us 
very incomplete and unsatisfactory. But Mr. Alger makes up for 
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this in the wealth of material which he has bestowed on the subject 
in its relations to man. Nothing seems wanting here; and whatso- 
ever solitude has to do with Genius, Grief, Love, Selfishness, or any 
other individual characteristics, whatever influence it has exerted in 
these directions, or is likely to exert, is discussed im extenso. But 
the most attractive and instructive portion of the book is Part IV., 
giving sketches of nearly forty “lonely characters” whose history 
illustrates the good and evil of solitude. We would rather the author 
had omitted much of what he says of Jesus. The freedom of his 
treatment is not to our taste at all. 


10. The Papacy: its Historic ae and Primitive Relations with the Eastern 
Churches. By the Abbé Guettée, D. D. Translated from the French, and prefaced 
by an Original Biographical Notice of the Author. With an Introduction by A. 
Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. Carleton. New York: pp. 3838. 


The ample title of this volume informs the reader at once of its 
contents. It needs only that we should say that the argument of the 
learned author is devoted to proving that the Greek Church was, and 
is, the Catholic or Universal Church, the true Historic Church of 
Christ. from the beginning ; and that the Papacy is itself guilty of 
schism, and is a schismatic church. The eminent ability and exten- 
sive erudition of the writer, are evidence that the subject is presented 
in its strongest lights, and illustrated by ample learning and abundant 
authorities. He contends that during eight centuries the spiritual 
Papacy, as understood at the present day, had no existence; that the 
Bishop of Rome for the first three centuries was simply a bishop, of 
the same rank with others, receiving in the fourth century “a primacy 
of honor” only, without any powers of jurisdiction; and that it is full 
time the noisy and insolent assumptions and pretensions of the Roman 
Church should be silenced by a presentation of the facts. Those 
who read this work will be enriched with much new and valuable 
information on the important question reviewed. 


~ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ecce Deus. Essays on the Life and Doctrines of Jesus Christ. With Controversial 
Notes on “ Ecce Homo.’’ Roberts Brothers. 


The Restoration of Belief. By Isaac Taylor. A New Edition Revised, with an 
additional section in review of Renan. E. P. Dutton. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


Religious Scepticism in America. 


The close of the great civil war in th” American Republic 
has been the signal for a new outbreak of energy among the 
Churches, and a new discussion of all questions relating to 
the religion of the people. It has been found, in contradic- 
tion to the prophecies of disloyal ministers and laymen, that 
the enthusiasm for the rights of man awakened by the mighty 
conflict of the last thirty years, terminating in the abolition 
of slavery, has not buried the religious life of the nation 
under a mountain of Secularism. Every great topic dis- 
cussed during those stormy years of agitation by tongue and 
pen, and afterwards debated by shell and bayonet, has 
involved the very foundations of Christian faith. And now 
that the war of cannon has ceased, and the conflict of 
national politics is subsiding, the popular mind is turning 
with a mighty desire to the examination of the basis of all 
religious thinking and living. Every Christian body is now 
wide awake. Every believer in Christianity feels that a new 
call is made upon him to step forth in the defence, illustration 
and application of what he regards the pure Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. And everywhere, there seems to be a dread of the 
religious scepticism that is undeniably spreading among large 
masses of the American people. 

A journal devoted to the defence of the highest form of 
the Christian faith cannot be indifferent to these aspects of 
the community. In this, and the following number of the 
“ Quarterly ” we propose to take an observation upon this 
portentous shadow of scepticism which so affrights the pop- 
ular theologians and Churches. We shall treat the subject 
under three divisions; first, the Nature; secondly, the Causes ; 
thirdly, the Remedy of religious scepticism in the United 
States. : 

No careful observer of our national life can fail to detect 

NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. ee 
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the nature of the unbelief that now threatens to undermine 
religion in America. No well-informed man will dare deny 
that a wide-spread and radical scepticism on the whole 
subject of religion is increasing among all classes of society. 
This scepticism is not confined to those points on which the 
various sects of Christians are divided, but affects the funda- 
mental facts of Religion ;—the existence and providence of 
God ; the over-riding obligation of duty ; the immortality of 
the soul ; and of course involves the value of the Bible, and 
the worth of religious institutions. It exists among all 
classes ; most intelligently defined among the most cultivated 
who lead society ; the lawyers, editors, politicians, scholars, 
artists, and men of literary and scientific acquirements. But 
in another form of practical unbelief it largely affects the pow- 
erful mercantile and business class; while among the masses of 
laboring men, especially in cities, it appears as a blind hatred 
of those institutions which rest on religion and a dangerous 
disbelief in the obligation of the most ordinary duties of life. 

Although this. unbelief is often concealed, it finds many 
significant modes of expression. It has already broken out 
in the form of blasphemous mockery of religion itself, and 
has created a press, literature and church of atheistic nega- 
tion. It leaves thousands of people in a state of indifference 
to religion as a confused and unprofitable subject. Said a 
man of large culture and ‘influence to us, “ Once I went to 
Church, but I soon concluded that what I heard there was not 
true, and since, I have been too much engrossed in my profession 
to investigate so complicated a sulyect as Religion.’ It appears 
in the growing estrangement of the people from the Church. 
It is a well known fact that the fifty-five thousand places of wor- 
ship in the United States contain accommodations for less than 
twenty millions of the population of the country ; and equally 
well known that these meeting-houses are not half filled; that 
the brightest Sunday that shines never sees ten millions of 
our people inside the churches. And it is shown by the 
growing distrust of the church-going population in the clergy. 
More and more the people listen to the sermons of their 

oe 
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spiritual teachers not as they read the “ Tribune,” “ Times,” 
and “ Herald,” or hear the Lyceum Lectures, the pleas at the 
bar, the debates in Congress, the caucus and reform speeches, 
with eager attention and decided belief or unbelief, but as a 
certain professional duty that must be done within the 
conventional half hour, interesting chiefly not on account of 
the subject dealt with, but the skill shown in imparting 
novelty to a wearisome theme. It is shown by the practical 
tests of religious faith that now and then arise. Only fifteen 
years ago, the two great political parties of America, the 
majority of the American Congress, the press with rare 
exceptions, the pulpit with few decided protests, and the vast 
majority of the American people were found ‘asserting the 
blasphemy. that there is no law binding on the conscience of 
an American citizen higher than the Constitution of the 
United States ;—a proposition involving the most complete 
atheism. We suppose few of those who gave their assent to 
this impious assertion really understood themselves, for it 
was done in the blindness of partizan contention, and under 
the dread of a great national calamity; but the fact that the 
mere annunciation of such an opinion in Congress did not 
shoot a thrill of horror from Maine to California, and rouse 
the whole church into protest, and the people into the convic- 
tion that a union of atheists could never endure, proves the 
existence of an alarming scepticism in America. It is shown 
by the position of thousands of men who hire pews in the 
churches for their wives and daughters, in which they sit out 
an occasional service as a tribute to their position or to 
appease theological scandal. It is vain to cover up this fear- 
ful'national scepticism. It is a disease of our national life, 
not so deeply seated as in England, France, Italy or Germany, 
but still a dangerous disease, assailing our vitality. We 
cannot run away from, but must face it. We nen not to 
ignore, but to understand and cure it. 

What, then, secondly, are the causes of this unbelief ? : 

A few Sundays ago, we heard a distinguished Doctor of 
Divinity say in his pulpit that the cause of the scepticism 
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among the American people is the natural and total depravity 
of human nature. This is the common explanation of the 
fact given by the popular theology preached in fifty thousand 
churches in America. According to this theory, man is natu- 
rally hostile to God and religion; Satan has a mortgage on 
every soul appearing in this world; every child is born to an 
inheritance of endless sin and suffering; and only a peculiar 
and mysterious exertion of supernatural grace can change the 
soul and avert from the whole race this awful doom. If this 
fact be true, we have a complete account of the origin of scep- 
ticism everywhere, and knowing its cause we also know its 
cure. But as this cure is both miraculous and incomprehen- 
ible to us, we are interested in it only as the sick man is inter- 
ested in the physician that administers medicine; to accept the 
mysterious scheme and be regenerated. 

But we cannot be satisfied with this explanation of the fact. 
In one sense scepticism in religious and all other subjects is 
the result of the Constitution of our nature. All truth is 
infinite, and man in this world is in the infancy of his rational 
existence. Every step he makes forward must be a step into 
the dark. His present knowledge is an island in a boundless 
ocean of night. The truth he knows is so small a portion of 
all truth, and the acquisition of more so difficult, that he 
must always be in doubt on many things, and the path to 
knowledge must be beset with lurking fears and unbeliefs. 
Thus skepticism is a legitimate fact in the history of the soul, 
and the inseparable attendant of all sincere inquiry. This, 
however, is not the result of the depravity, but the divinity, 
of human nature ; proving that man is a reasonable creature, 
at the head of all created beings we know, not beneath all. 
Thus the very evidence of our nobility is perverted to the 
witness of our degradation by a false theology. 

But when we test this theory by experience and history, it 
breaks down at once. For the most profound examination of 
the soul and the race proves man in all ages, under all 
circumstances, a natural believer. 'The masses of men in 
every age and nation have believed in the ideas of God, duty, 
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immortality, which constitute religion. This faith has been 
represented in various creeds, theological and philosophical, 
and different forms of worship, all of which prove the exist- 
ence of the faith. The idol of the Pagan, no less than the 
temple of the Christian, the Greek mythology no less than 
the Westminster Catechism, prove man a natural believer in 
religion. Religious ideas have always been the controlling 
forces in national life. The Asiatic forms of government, 
literature, social life and art were an outgrowth of their 
religious belief. The pyramids, the Parthenon, the majesty 
of Rome, blossomed out of the national faith, The Roman 
Catholic Church was the germ of the wonderful life of the 
middle ages. The rulers of Europe to-day are not Alex- 
ander, William, Francis Joseph, Louis Napoleon and Victoria; 
but the countless multitudes that swarm the interminable 
plains of Russia bow to the old shadowy councils that 
fashioned the Greek Church; Augustine, Luther, Kant, and 
Hildebrand work the puppets called emperors and diplomats, 
in Central Europe; Voltaire yet scoffs through the practical 
atheism of the new Napoleon; above Commons and Lords 
in Parliament sit Cranmer, Wesley, the Westminster Fathers 
and the compilers of the Liturgy; while Calvin, from his 
throne among the Alps, yet reaches across the ocean and 
turns about the church that rules the Western world. And 
all this happens because man is a natural believer in religion. 

The race has constantly advanced in the knowledge and 
practice of religion from the dawn of history till this day. 
Compare mankind, religiously, in the days of Moses, Pericles, 
Cesar, Charlemagne, Elizabeth, with mankind now; does any 
intelligent man doubt that the race was ever so far on as 
to-day? This proves not the natural hostility, but the natural 
affinity, of the soul with religion. The popular theology says 
all this is not the development of humanity, but God in human- 
ity. This is true because humanity is in God forevermore, and 
there is no such creature as man separated from God. The 
man we know does good and evil by the exercise of his natural 
ability ; the religion of the word is a fact of his nature as 
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surely as the irreligion; and the logical tricks by which 
the theologians rob him of his divinity and leave him his 
depravity is a mere “begging the question.” All that we 
find in the soul and proceeds out of the soul belongs to it ; 
how much of God is in us and where we begin to separate 
from him is the mystery of eternity, which the creeds only 
deepen by their summary and insolent dealing with man. 
Man is a natural believer in religion. If the glorious facts of 
God, duty, and immortality, are presented in their simplicity 
and grandeur to his unbiassed nature, he responds as the hills 
burst into a welcome of green grass and tossing foliage, or 
the rivers hurl the ice from their laughing waves at the smile 
of the sun from his spring-time throne. If so many men and 
women in America are now wandering in doubt on these 
great realities of life, it is because some peculiar obstacles 
now prevent this desire of their soul to love God and man. 
What are these obstacles ? 

The causes of this unbelief we regard chiefly the two of 
which we shall treat. 


1. The organized influence, in America, of a system of 
theology which was the natural growth of the middle ages, 
and represents, in its views of religion, the opinions of that 
barbarous era. 


2. Some tendencies of our present national life to produce 
materialistic habits of thought and conduct among the people. 

Our great foes are, first, a theology of the past, that having 
served its day, and partially civilized the barbarous hordes 
that overrun the Roman empire, now aspires to lead in the 
inauguration of a new continent into a Republican civiliza- 
tion ;—second, the stubborn reality of the present; a vast 
unsubdued nature seeking to absorb the energies of a nation 


in its material development even to the shutting out of spirit- 
ual motives and aims. Let us treat of these causes and their 


operations separately, although they are often found working 


together, and every American feels, to a certain extent, the 
effects of both upon his religious life. 
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1. In the present article we will describe this system of 
theology, and trace some of its effects in producing scepticism 
among the people. 

There are fifty-five thousand churches in the United States 
of America. Fifty thousand are founded on the same theolog- 
ical system, and notwithstanding important differences in 
their ecclesiastical organization give radically the same 
account of religion to the people. These churches are the 
greatest organic force in the country. They support sixty 
thousand Christian ministers; hold two religious services 
every Sunday, and a majority of them several week day meet- 
ings; manage large corporate bodies whose publications are 
numbered by millions. .The higher universities of learning, 
thousands of academical and primary schools, and, to a 
certain extent, the public school system of education, are in 
their power, and they control the religious press of America. 
In all respects united concerning the propagation and preser- 
vation of their common system, they occupy a strong and 
commanding position, whose guns cover every village and 
family of the land. And although this influence is modified 
at the great centres of civilization, yet in these very centres 
exist the agencies that rule the most distant portions of the 
country. These churches will contain twenty million people ; 
but through those who attend them, and the social influence 
they wield, every inhabitant of the United States is virtually 
addressed by them. Now what account of religion do these 
fifty thousand churches give to the thirty-five millions of 
Americans ? 

The system of theology, taught in these churches as 
religion is a series of propositions logically dependent on each 

other so that the rejection of one important part is the 
- destruction of the system. There are subtle and violent 


disputes raging through this vast organization on the correct 


statement of each of the separate propositions of the system. 
but these discussions do not materially affect the attitude of 
this church before the people. The idea of religion preached 


by all the sects composing this body is identical; and the masses 
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of Americans hear the following statements reiterated by its 
thousand voices as God’s eternal truth. 

1. That man is naturally a hater of God, a depraved and 
fallen being, and unless arrested by the special grace of the 
Deity will inevitably go to an endless hell. Practically with 
all, and theoretically with the majority of these churches, 
man, as now born, has not brought this condition upon him 
self, but it is in some way the result of the sin of Adam. We 
are either-‘ born damned’ because of his sin, or his transgres- 
sion so enfeebled the moral power of the race that there is 
no moral certainty that any human being will ever avoid 
damning himself. And as man has not brought himself into 


this condition, so he cannot escape it except by miracle. The 


only thing man can do of himself is to go to an everlasting 
hell. 























2. God is bound by the law of eternal Justice to send all 
the human race to perdition; for through the agency of 
Adam and their own participation in his fall, they have 
become demons, fit only to dwell away from his presence; and 
he cannot remit this penalty unless an infinite satisfaction is 
made to justice. | 


3. The Deity is three Gods, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
equal in power and glory; yet these three distinct beings are 
one being,— not figuratively, but actually, one God. 







4. The second God, Jesus Christ, offers to relieve the firsf***# 
God, the Father, from the awful duty of sending the entire 
population of this world to everlasting punishment-for their 
natural sin. He therefore causes himself to be born of a 
woman so that he becomes at once God and man; assumes 
the sin of the entire race; becomes an infinite criminal, and 
is capitally executed by God, the Father, through the agency 
of the Roman government, on Mt. Calvary, a hill near Jeru- 
salem, the capital of Palestine, a small district of Western 
‘Asia. Jesus Christ dies, lies three days in the grave, rises 
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from the dead, and ascends to heaven, having by this crucifix- 
ion and three days’ subjection to death paid the penalty of 
the world’s transgression. 


5. God is now at liberty to forgive the race unconditionally, 
yet no sooner is he thus free to forgive than he imposes a new 
condition of salvation. He commands his children to receive 
Jesus Christ as the infinite ransom for sin, ascribe their rescue 


from hell to his death, and hold all intercourse with God 
through him as mediator, on pain of eternal punishment. 
All virtue not the result of such reception of Jesus is 
spurious, and by no means a sure reliance for salvation. 


6. At the close of this life all moral agency ceases, and the 
remainder of eternity is devoted to the enjoyment of the 
rewards of the holiness, or the endurance of the penalties of 
the sin enacted in this world. The Roman Catholic Church 
teaches a benevolent modification of this doctrine in the idea 
‘of purgatory, but the Evangelical Church repudiates this as a 
heresy. Large numbers of these churches teach that there 
will be one final day of judgment, when the inhabitants of 
the world will be tried and sentenced to heaven or hell. And 
it is widely taught that this world is to be destroyed after the 
judgment. 


7. There is a powerful adversary of God—the Devil, or 
Satan. This being was once an archangel, but sinned and 
was condemned to eternal banishment from God’s presence. 
He is the leader of the hosts of evil, accomplished the ruin 
of man, is immortal, and will succeed in the eternal dismem- 
bering of God’s moral universe. 


8. This system of government includes the whole moral 
creation, and all rational beings are involved in the mission of 
the Saviour. gt 


9. God has given one written revelation of his will— the 
Bible, through the Hebrew nation. This book was written by 
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the dictation of the Holy Spirit, is infallible in all respects, 
and authenticated by miracles. The system of theology we 
describe is taught plainly in the whole of this book, so there 
can be no doubt it is God’s plan of salvation. 


10. These fifty thousand churches contain “ the elect” of 
America. Roman Catholi@ and Evangelical they include 
some eight million in their membership; and although the 
members of each division consider the other in-danger of 
damnation, they agree that the remaining twenty-seven 
millions of Americans are exposed to endless hell unless they 
believe this system of theology, become united with the 
American church, and live such a life as belief in the atoning 
Saviour naturally produces. 


Such, practically, is the system of belief taught by fifty 
thousand churches to the American people as religion, and 
disbelief in it is called infidelity. Whatever differences of 
opinion may exist concerning the separate propositions of 
this creed, and however it may be modified by the benevo- 
lence or intelligence of individual Christians, preachers, or 
churches, this is the idea of religion for which the American 
church is responsible, the idea which the masses of America 
get of religion from the Church. Let us now look at the 
practical working of this system. 

The strong hold of this system is the body of sixty thousand 
clergy, and the manner in which these clergymen teach the 
creed is somewhat in this wise. A young man becomes 
interested in religion; i. e., he first believes himself entirely 
wicked and in danger of eternal death, then he feels the 
opération of miraculous grace upon him, and by yielding 
thereto gains finally the assurance that he is rescued from 
‘hell, and secure of heaven. He becomes a member of this 
church by assenting to a creed teaching this system of 
theology, and the active advocacy of a different system would 
expose him to expulsion therefrom. He resolves to become a 
preacher, obtains such literary culture as his circumstances 
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permit, in schools governed by this church, and studies 
theology either at a seminary or in private, i.e., learns this 
system by heart, how to find it in the Bible, how to defend it, 
and hew to apply it in the church. He is then “ ordained” 
by a council of ministers who pronounce him, after examina- 
tion, sound in the faith, to “ preach the gospel,” which means, 
“preach this system.” He becomes connected with some 
powerful theological party from which he will be expelled if 
he preaches contrary to the creed. He now occupies a posi- 
tion as the minister of a religious society, which position 
depends entirely on his fidelity to the system and his party. 
His congregation is composed of men, women, and children 
of every variety of natural ability, in all conditions of life, in 
every stage of mental and moral culture. A small minority 
of it constitutes “the church,” which with the pastor are 
supposed to be much more sure of heaven than the remaining 
majority. This preacher is probably a sincere man, some- 
times the best man in the church, but often young, inexpe- 
rienced, ignorant of human nature and life. But whatever 
may be his character and acquirements he addresses his 
people substantially thus: —‘“‘ My friends, you are all (except- 
ing, of course, the Church,) infinite sinners against God, and 
exposed to an endless hell. There is but one way to escape 
this fate. Believe in Jesus Christ, not as a holy example of 
character, but as your infinite ransom from sin, and your 
divine mediator with God; live according to this belief; 
become a member of this church, and you “ will be saved.” 
This is the swm of all this man’s preaching, teaching, and 
social life, the object he proposes to himself as a preacher, to 
save his people from endless hell through faith in the sacrificial 
atonement of Christ. 

These people listen with various degrees of attention. A 
majority, have heard this all their life, are accustomed to all 
the variations of the system, and do not listen with intelligent 
interest, but attend church for many reasons, among the least 
of which is the vital sympathy with this creed. A minority 
are interested in portions of the system, and not unfrequently 
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through the effect of this interest are really awakened to the 
religious life, and become Christians of various degree. of 
excellence. Some of these do not believe the entire creed, 
but say little of their disbelief; others do not think of the 
whole system, but suppose it the instrument of their salvation 
and revere it as sacred; others accept and advocate the whole 
schemt. These portions in part constitute the Church. But 
there is always in the congregation a good number of hearers, 
larger than is known, who do listen and think upon this 
“plan of salvation.” And to these persons the whole scheme 
appears painfully inconsistent and unsatisfactory. They are 
constantly tormented by questions like these : — “‘ How can 
God be three and one? How can man be justly damned for 
natural depravity? How can an American in the nineteenth 
century justly be sent to endless torment for the sin of one 
man who lived, nobody knows when, nobody knows where; 
or if he is condemned for his own sins how can he do wrong 
enough in a few years in this world to entitle him to everlast- 
ing woe in another? why should moral ability cease at death? 
why cannot God forgive man without the execution of Christ; 
what is this justice that controls God? How can Jesus 
Christ assume sin he never committed, and if he is God does 
not this assumption make God an infinite sinner and change 
God to Satan, and in this case what assurance have we that 
he will forgive man? Did God commit suicide on Mount 
Calvary? If not, who was powerful enough to kill him? And 
if, as the hymn says,—“ God, the mighty Maker, died,” who 
could restore him to life, or what would become of the 
universe during his death? If God did not die, then where is 
the infinite atonement for sin, and is not the whole atonement 
a cheat worthy of Satan? If Jesus was executed for the 
world’s sin which he never committed, what is the justice of 
punishing an innocent God for a guilty world? If this is really 
done, why impose new conditions on salvation? so that, after 
all, the atonement only saves a small minority of the race? 
Who is this Devil that has conquered God in the fight for this 
world, and if he can produce everlasting discord in the 
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universe is not he really God? Where are heaven, and hell, 
and what can people do there? Are the eight millions of church 
members in America so infinitely superior to the remuining 
twenty-seven million that they can reasonably assume that 
infinite difference in their eternal condition of which we hear 
so much? How do we know that the Bible is the only revela- 
tion of God to man, and that it is all his revelation? And 
who shall tell us what it means, and does it really teach this 
plan of salvation so plainly that a disbelief in it exposes a man 
to eternal death? If these are mysteries as the church pre- 
tends, why not leave them with other mysterious things, and 
not weave them into a logical, scientific statement of belief? 

With these questions troubling his mind the reflecting 
hearer turns to human culture. He finds many of these 
assertions. flatly contradicted by science, history, philosophy, - 
and the spectacle of daily life. The preachers first deny the 
truth of these opposing facts; but when this can no longer be 
done adjust their creed skillfully to the progress of human 
culture and he wonders why an infallible Divine revelation 
should be always turning its coat at the bidding of a system 
of human culture which proceeding out of a depraved 
-humanity must be the Devil’s work. 

Then he turns to social and national life and conterhplates 
the problems of sensuality, oppression, materialism, and won- 
ders why he hears so little preaching on those public wrongs 
that. threaten the destruction of the land. He occasionally 
hears the apology of a Tract Society or a famous Doctor 
of Divinity to this effect: —That the business of the church 
is to save men from an endless hell through faith in Christ’s 
atoning blood; therefore these worldly interests are secondary 
to this grand purpose; and it is not well for the clergy to 
meddle with such “ exciting topics” as intemperance, sen- 
suality, corrupt politics, the American system of business, 
and our social life. Itis held unclerical to preach much of 
these things. It is “preaching the gospel” to attack the 
theological Devil that lives in a theological hell ; but to assail 
genteel devil that in patent leather and white kid haunts the 
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drawing-room, the drunken devil that keeps rum-shops and 
brothels open in America, the devil of dishonesty that bustles 
about the streets and in and out of the cars and hotels with 
his hands full of checks — this sort of discourse is contemp- 
tuously called lecturing. 

Is it strange that this hearer in such a case demands the 
reasons for this style of réligion? But he is met on the 
threshold of this inquiry by the assertion that human reason 
is depraved and utterly incompetent to deal with these 
mysteries of Christian doctrine. Driven from this position he 
demands authority for this system, and is referred to the 
creed or the Bible; but when he presses the inquiry whose 
interpretation of the Bible he shall obey as infallible he is met 
either with an assumption of ecclesiastical infallibility essen- 
tially Papal, or his demand is evaded and treated as evidence 


of impiety. It is soon whispered about in the church that 
this man is “ sceptical.”” If he does not put on the uniform 


of a decent conformity and suppress his troublesome inquiries 


he feels the pressure stronger upon him. If he becomes an 
active and formidable critic of the creed, he soon gets a final 
answer to all his doubts in the nickname ‘* infidel,’ and 


society in social sympathy with the church looks askant upon 
him, and —we all know the rest. 

Now is not this whole system of doctrine and the manner of 
its dispensation a plain invitation to scepticism in all reflect- 
ing minds? Founded on ideas of the material universe that 
prevailed before the era of our natural science, and on an 
estimate of man made up in the bloodiest period of the 
world’s history, and a conception of God which blends the 
Roman Jupiter, the Platonic Trinity, the Jewish Jehovah, and 
the Persian Devil, with the Christian Jesus, and an idea of gov- 
ernment, justice and penalty, drawn from the despotisms of the 
Orient ; involving irreconcilable contradictions falsely called 
mystery, and gigantic immoralities misnamed divine clem- 
ency, or sovereignty; unnatural and gloomy ; how can it do 
else than confuse and upset the minds of those who most 
faithfully reflect upon it; especially when the issue is 
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presented to the people of this as religion or its rejection as 
infidelity ? Such is its result upon thousands of our country- 
men. It comes to them as artificial, mythological, and 
fanciful, and is heard as a Sunday drama in which the actors 
are God, Man, Jesus and Satan, and the fifth act the salvation 
of the soul in heaven or its destruction in hell. Men listen 
to it as they look upon the madness of Lear, the murder of 
Duncan, the plotting of Iago, the ghost of Hamlet’s father. 
While they look, these personages seem real and shake their 
souls with strange terrors or elate them with mighty joys; but 
the next day’s work sends this gorgeous company trooping 
back between the leaves of a book. Thus, while in the 
church, thrilling below the organ’s tones and the chanting of 
the singers, awed by the prayers from the sacred priest, over- 
powered by the solemn warnings, and promises of supernatural 
joy or sadness that endures forevermore, their conscience 
leaving its genuine path is cheated into the accusation of a 
fictitious depravity and the barbaric scheme appears possible ; 
but once on the pavement or in the fields the “ plan” subsides 
till the next Sunday’s bells shall summon it to a new life. 
Gradually all religion becomes a splendid or fearful dream, 
and before men know whither they are drifting the very land- 
marks of life are left behind. With the facts of religion 
fatally implicated in the fictions of the creeds, and worse than 
all, the faith in ‘reason and conscience poisoned by a lurking 
suspicion of depravity and a shadowy dread of hell, the mind 
goes off into darkness and uncertainty, and the man becomes 
indeed a sceptic ;—— made so by the very creed that now turns 
upon him as unclean and pursues him with a fury more impla- 
cable than any hatred known among men. 

Let it not be said that we assail the religion of America. 
For all true religion, in and out of the church, we bless God. 
We know the American church is much more than its creed. 
We know how the natural humanity of thousands of its 
preachers forces them to disregard its atrocities and preach the 
love in their own souls instead of its curses. We know how 
some of the features of the scheme appeal to the gratitude, 
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others to the fears, others to the hopes of man, and can under- 
stand how the soul may often be aroused by its dispensation. 
We know the eminent piety and philanthropy that exist 
within the walls of the churches. We can see that their social 
influences are often elevating. Indeed, no institution number- 
ing so many human beings within its pale can be destitute of 
power to bless and teach. Human nature can accommodate 
itself to any institution, political or ecclesiastic, and weave 
over the iron framework of despotism the clustering flowers 
of love and grace. Perhaps, too, our people, though ill at 
ease in their present church are not-far enough along to 
organize a better on a national scale. What we do assert is, 
that this scheme of theology as a whole represents the life of a 
past and barbarous age, is no true account of religion to the 
millions of Republican America, and wherever it goes, goes to 
confuse and enslave and undermine the natural faith of men. 
We mistake if we suppose there is no inquisition except that 
which dates from Rome. Let a man in America begin to 
doubt the creed, let his doubts push him on to searching 
inquiry, let his inquiry lead him to a faith founded on the 
divine nature of man and the love of God, let his faith impel 
him to speak, and his speech be powerful, and his words 
“tell? against this church, and see how one avenue after 
another of social sympathy, public activity, and Christian 
fellowship will shut against him, and he be left alone to build 
himself up through a life-long toil, in the face of the detrac- 
tion, neglect, contempt or persecution of this mighty church. 
Then will he know that in this remorseless scheme of 
theology resides the spirit that lit the flames of the auto-da-fe, 
and built dungeons underground and despatched saints to 
heaven on the fiery wings of martyrdom; and behold in this 
the great Protestant Inquisition of America, in which not 
bodies but souls are racked, and cut, and drenched, and 
strained, and pierced, and burned. 

We are told that the day of this theology is past; that it 
cannot longer do what it was once able to achieve. But 
though it has reached the acme of its power, its evil results 
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are now pouring in like a flood. In Europe it has run 
its natural course, leaving a majority of the intelligent men, 
of the leading nations, theoretical or practical unbelievers in 
Christianity. If it does not produce the same result with us, 
it will only be because the native sense of the American peo- 
ple, aided by our liberty of speech and press, will work swifter 
destruction of its obscurities and falsities, and open the way 
for the incoming of Christ’s pure and simple religion of love 
to God and man. 


ARTICLE XV. 


Cobb’s Commentary on the New Testament. 


The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ; with Explanatory Notes 
and Practical Observations. By Sylvanus Cobb, D. D. Boston, 1865: 3d Edition | 


8vo. pp. Xx., 687. 


Sucu is the title of a large and handsome volume which a 
master in our Israel gave to the world some three years ago, 
and which has received highly flattering and commendatory 
notices from our denominational press. We have, however, 
seen no attempt ata critical and impartial estimate of the 
value of the commentary, and we judge it may be useful to 
subject it to a more minute and extended examination than 
comports with the plan of our weekly papers. 

It may be proper to say that this article was mainly pre- 
pared before the author’s decease, and now appears as origin- 
ally intended, with only the added expression of our regret 
that the inevitable hour should have come so soon, though it 
had been for a considerable time evident to his friends that 
his work on earth was done. Now that the venerable author 
is no more, it seems especially proper, due alike to his 
memory and to the cause of which he so long stood before the 
public as a prominent advocate and representative, that some 
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attempt should be made in these pages to estimate properly 
his labors in the field of New Testament exegesis. 

In one respect Dr. Cobb labored under great embarrassment 
‘and difficulty in preparing a commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, viz..: that he lacked a classical education, and his 
defects in this respect are obvious to every reader of his notes. 
But, on the other hand, his assiduity in consulting competent 
critics and standard authorities on all questions involving or 
requiring a knowledge of the original Greek, his practical 


' familiarity with the work of expounding the Scriptures orally 


and by the pen, together with his extraordinary grasp and 
depth of thought, gave him some special qualifications for the 
work of commentator. His understanding was strong, robust 
and practical, and as a preacher he combined with the ratioci- 
native faculty, great unction and power of persuasion. He 
was a man of strong rather than fine powers; of great talents, 
rather than nice perceptions or elegance of taste; of great 
energy of purpose and will, rather than anything like the 
intuition or enthusiasm of genius. In argument he was cool, 
cautious, self-reliant ; taking his positions with great strength, 
and bravely facing all the consequences they might involve. 
In controversy he sought to state his argument so as to com- 
pel his opponent to admit his premises or else abandon his 
own, and to generalize his statements and extend the sweep 
of his logic so as to answer in advance all objections and 
counter-statements, and, as by a coup de main, take his oppo- 
nent’s works and beat him with his own weapons. He wasa 
skilful dialectician and controversialist, a very “ master of 
fence,” and dangerous to grapple with, by reason of the vigor- 
ous and comprehensive grasp of his intellect and his almost 
intuitive sagacity in tracing principles through their compli- 
cated bearings and relations. His mind moved with the same 
assured, emphatic and decisive step as his body. Physically 
and intellectually he belonged to the race of giants. His 
bodily frame was massive, compact, closely knit, of iron 
firmness, with great capacity for labor; and great power of 
endurance. He had a marvellous persistence and tenacity of 
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purpose. We have known him to -preach. four times on a 
Sabbath day, apparently without exhaustion, and for weeks 
and months to preach regularly three times on Sunday and 
lecture almost daily through the week as agent of the Middle- 
sex County (Mass.) Temperance Society. His self-esteem 
was large, approximating the “soaring self-respect” which 
Daniel Webster attributed to General Jackson ; indeed, all 
his faculties were large, measured phrenologically ; he never 
took a step backward, nor admitted irresolution, timidity, or 
self-distrust to compromise his movements or qualify his self- 
reliance. Nulla vestigia retrorswm was a motto as fit for his 
escutcheon as for that of John Hampden. He was always 
sufficient for all occasions, never yielding to despondency, 
never subject to moods, never acknowledging a mistake, that 
we are aware of, even to himself, aay all the world might 
think him in error. 

In early life he left the cheerless creed of Calvin, in which 
he had been educated, and espoused with youthful ardor and 
soul-absorbing devotion the better faith in God’s universal 
grace, and defended it with unswerving constancy and fidelity 
through more than forty years of earnest and manifold labors. 
His nature was not plastic and compliant; he was steadfast 
and immovable in his convictions, having a rugged and sturdy 
independence of soul and a lofty egotism, springing from a 
consciousness of strength, which forbade his leaning on any 
other for support, or forming a confidential intimacy with any 
persons outside of his own domestic circle. 

In the cast of his theological system and his mode of con- 
ceiving the relation of the human to the divine agency, the 
principles and laws of the divine government concerning 
punishment and forgiveness, and the connection between this 
life and the future, he sympathized profoundly with Rev. 
Hosea Ballou, Sen., and especially in his theory of liberty and 
necessity, divine desirens and human accountability. Not 
that Di. Cobb was consciously an imitator or follower of any 
man living or dead. He would have been the last to call any 
man master on earth, to shine in borrowed plumage, or deal 
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in second-hand intellectual furniture. He was eminently an 
original and independent thinker. 

We avail ourselves of this occasion to express our personal 
gratitude for the valuable ideas, good counsels and generous 
encouragement received from him during the few months 
when, with other students, we were domiciled in his family. 
His house in Malden, the renowned “ parsonage,” was a sem- 
inary for theological students during the years 1828 —1838 ; 
and it is but just to say that he has unquestionably left a 
deep and abiding impression on our ministry, literature and 
whole denomination, through the young men who entered the 
ministry under his auspices, through the pulpit and the press, 
and especially through the “ Christian Freeman and Family 
Visitor,” which he published and edited for a quarter of a 
century; to say nothing, as we can say nothing adequate now, 
for want of space, of his able and indefatigable efforts in 
behalf of temperance and the legal prohibition of the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 

After his long, active and distinguished service in the 
ministry and in the editorial chair as a prominent advocate of 
Universal ,Redemption, and of anti-slavery, at a time when it 
cost something to advocate the latter cause, when the South- 
ern half of our country was closed to anti-slavery discussion 
and half of the North was either opposed, lukewarm or indif- 
ferent to such discussion, and he certainly took a position in 
advance of the body of our people on this subject and main- 
tained it steadily to the end, exercising a potent and whole- 
some influence on public sentiment, converting and creating 
patronage for his paper in the face of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, and through the multiplied labors of editing and 
publishing a Universalist paper by the side of, and in competi- 
tion with the old and popular “Trumpet and Magazine ” of 
Thomas Whittemore which taxed to the utmost even his her- 
culean powers; after publishing in book form the extended 
discussions carried on through his paper, first with Dr. Nehe- 
miah Adams on “Endless Punishment” (1859,) and second 
with Rey. C. F. Hudson on “ Annihilation ” (1860), in addi- 
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tion to his “ Compend of Divinity ” (1845), all which have 
exercised a wide influence, though that influence was impaired, 
we think, by his peculiar standing-point and the philosophy he 
adopted in relation to the general resurrection of the dead and 
the second advent of Christ, concerning which topics we shall 
have more to say in the sequel ; — after all these labors, as he 
drew near the end of life, he completed and crowned a most 
active and useful career by giving to the world the commen- 
tary whose title we have placed at the head of this article. 

The most striking and salient features of this commentary 
are the intense personality of the writer which shines all 
through and through his sentences with singular vividness, the 
pronounced and dogmatic tone of the notes and observations, 
the distinct and emphatic expression which is given wherever 
an opportunity is presented to the doctrine of Universal Sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ, the illustration of the Divine 
benevolence in the administration of punishment as in all the 
processes of God’s providence, and the labor devoted to the 
elucidation of such difficult or disputed passages as have been 
pressed into the service of false doctrine. The Notes have a 
racy, homely vigor which is characteristic of the author, and 
show more of rugged strength than of scholarly finish. His 
style is generally ponderous, and, though always direct and 
forcible, is frequently inexact and incorrect, and especially 
heavy and cumbrous by reason of the employment of obsolete 
terms, or words which, if sanctioned by good usage, are em- 
ployed by him in an unfamiliar sense. Thus, speaking of the 
Star which guided the Magi to Bethlehem at the birth of our 
Savior, he says : —“ It was an appropriate Divinely conducted 
introduction into the world, beautiful and significant of the 
world’s Divinely appointed Teacher and Savior.” (p. 3.) 
“The occasion was the entrance of a Gentile into the acknowl- 
edgement of the Messianic authority of Christ.” (p. 21.) But 
it is needless to adduce instances of prolixity of style. 

Dr. Cobb’s views on the supernatural origin of Christianity 
are put forth in the preliminary essay in a very decided and 
magisterial tone, leaving the reader in no doubt as to his 
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meaning. He opens his batteries upon rationalists, so called, 
by roundly affirming in no honied phrases, that they are guilty 
of “ tergiversation,” ‘“ duplicity,” ‘“ ingratitude,’ “ self-con 
ceit,” “folly and flippancy,” “perversity and stupidity.” 
(pp. iii.iv,) His argument in favor of the supernatural origin 
and character of the Christian Religion is brief, pointed, com- 
pact, sound and strong, and, may we hope, will have a salu- 
tary effect on those who are sceptically and heretically inclined 
or given to studying neology under Strauss, Renan, Colenso 
or Parker. The tone of the Notes is positive and dogmatic 
throughout, and there is a good deal of honest indignation 
manifested toward those who differ from the author in 
opinion. ; 

This Commentary will afford much valuable assistance to a 
proper understanding of the New Testament and is: an im- 
portant contribution to our denominational literature, notwith- 
standing its faults and blemishes, which to an impartial and 
unbiassed reader cannot be disguised. Some of these faults 
relate merely to the outward form and execution of the work, 
some are due to the negligence and haste with which it was 
printed and edited, and others relate to substance and doc- 
trine. There are many more errors of the press and of 
orthography than there should have been in a work of this 
sort, some of which we will indicate with the hope that they 
may be corrected in future editions. World is a misprint for 
word, (p. xiii); adopted for adapted, (p. 588); Lot for Noah, 
(p. 609); Mesaiaship for Messiahship, (p. 65); apropriately for 
appropriately, (p. 69); Josephus W. B. J., for Josephus B. J. 
(p. 73); Bp. for Archbp. (p. 100); forgivenens for forgiveness, 
(p. 99); varient for variant, (p. 112); Jepthah for Jephthah, 
(p. 15); Zysipome for Tisipone; Epistola Stramina for Epistola 
Straminea; inferrable for inferable, (p. 22); rejuvinate for re- 
juvenate, (p. 39); Pentacost for Pentecost, (pp. 51, 84); su- 
percede for supersede, (p. 56); controling for controlling, (p. 
57); pretention for pretension, (p. 63); cannonized for canon- 
ized, (p. 147); antetype for antitype, (p. 221); Cesar is 
invariably misspelled, contrary to all the authorities; the orig- 
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inal being Kaisar, hence German Kaiser. Cesar does not 
correctly represent the original, and no classic author, no 
scholar, no schoolbook of respectable reputation, clips the 
diphthong. Rev. Albert Barnes is styled Dr. Barnes, (p. 187); 
notwithstanding he peremptorily declines the doctorate, and 
such an imposition ought not to be forced upon him. Has a 
man no protection nor remedy against having his proper name 
encumbered with these semi-lunar fardels, as Dr. S. H. Cox 
denominates the titular degree of D. D. ? 

Errors of grammar are not infrequent in these notes, such 
as the following: “'To whom was committed supernatural 
wisdom and power,” (p. 53); but wisdom and power are not 
identical nor synonymous and therefore cannot take a predicate 
in the singular. ‘“ One and another day and night rolls by,” 
(p. 91);“Christian ministry and mission has been committed,” 
(p. 92); “Job . . . . in various forms of expression de- 
noted the feeling that it were better that he had not been born 

[than] to come into such suffering and sorrow,” (p. 84), 
where the word in brackets bzing omitted the sentence is im- 
perfect. Dr. Cobb is addicted to using obsolete and unauthor- 
ized words contrary to the laws of the republic of letters in 
such cases made and provided; such as lwrements for allure- 
ments, (p. 663); reswrrectioned, (p. 90); disharmony, (p. 218); 
historify, (p. 409); ultimity, (p. 450). Such vulgarisms as 
these occur: “ Gives us to feel,’ — “ we feel to be sitting,” — 
“feels to be a son of God,” (pp. xii, xxi, 682); “ toting the 
Son of God through the air,” (p. 145); “ dly treated,” “ ally 
prepared,” an Americanism which no scholar will use; transpire 
is used for occur, which is common, we know, in the newpa- 
pers, but improper, for an event may occur or take place with- 
out transpiring, i. e., without coming to the notice or knowl- 
edge of the public, which is the proper distinctive meaning of 
transpire. Some words are greatly overworked, as we find in 
the phrases, “ interestingly beautiful,” ‘ beautifully simple and 
comprehensive,” “ beautiful moral,” “ beautiful institution of 
the Sabbath,” “‘ beauty of the Christian records,” (pp. 17, 51, 
etc., etc.,) where “beautiful” stands for useful, consistent, 
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true, divine, and a large class of adjectives. Parallelism is 
used for antithesis, (pp. 239, 240, 246, 550,) in reference to 
such passages as this : — “‘ Labor not for the meat that perish- 
eth, but for that which endureth unto everlasting life,” (John 
vi. 37; See also vi. 38, viii. 15,2 Timo. ii. 12); in which 
several places, however, the two connected clauses are not 
properly parallel, or equivalent, but antithetic and contrasted. 
True it is, that in Hebrew poetry there are what Bp. Lowth 
calls antithetic parallelisms, but these passages, above referred 
to, were not written in Hebrew, but in Greek, nor are they 
poetry but plain prose, and these circumstances so alter the 
case that it seems incorrect and a misapplication of terms to 
speak of parallelisms here ; but if they are parallelisms what 
shall be called an antithesis ? There is a genuine parallelism 
in Acts ii. 27,—“ Because thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, 
neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see corruption ;” 
which is 4 distich of Hebrew poetry, quoted from Ps. xvi. 10, 
in which the latter clause is a repetition of the sense of the 
preceding in a form somewhat diversified, but they are truly 
and substantially equivalent, and therefore parallel according 
to the laws of Hebrew poetry. The phrase “his mighty 
angels,” in 2 Thess. i. 7, according to Dr. Cobb means “ angels 
of his power,” but the comment is superfluous, and the com- 
mon rendering is unexceptionably correct and stands in no 
need of elucidation. “ Angels of his power” is a correct 
verbal translation, we grant, but it is idiomatic, a Hebraism ; 
and translating the idiom as well as the words into English, 
which a good translator should do, and we have precisely the 
rendering of the common version, viz: “his mighty angels.” 
Macknight tells us (Prelim. Essay, iv. rule 18), “‘ Sometimes 
in Scripture when one substantive governs another in the genitive, 
one of them must be translated as an adjective.” 

Dr. Cobb seems to mistake and therefore to misstate the 
fact in regard to the article in Phil. ii. 16,— “ That I may re- 
joice in the day of Christ.” “ Rather,” says Dr. Cobb, “ as 
the article is not employed in the Greek, we may read it, in a 
day of Christ.” But in Phil. i. 10,— “That ye may he sincere 
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and without offence till the day of Christ,” the article is also 
wanting, yet as Dr. Cobb had no dogmatic reason for amend- 
ing the translation, the absence of the article in the original 
provokes no objection and elicits no remark. If we do not 
misjudge, the definite article is often necessary in -English to 
bring out the force of the original though it wants the article, 
as in Phil. ii. 16; and for our authority we refer to Robinson’s 
Greek Lexicon, sub voce EIS, p. 217. For a test, suppose we 
take the words in Matt. x. 22,— “ He that endureth to the end 
shall be saved,”— and read them as Dr. Cobb proposes: “ He 
that endureth to an end shall be saved : ” his rule will prove to 
be inadmissible and absurd. In translating from the Greek 
there should be some consistent rule adopted and followed out, 
not enforced and relaxed, adhered to and departed from, just 
to suit the whims of commentators. Dr. Cobb, in the exercise 
of good judgment, has generally abstained from everything 
beyond pointing the reader to trustworthy sources of informa- 
tion on the primitive and radical senses of the original words, 
in cases of doubtful construction or controverted usage, and 
in his critical decisions has rested with implicit reliance on 
well known and standard authors. But unfortunately he 
sometimes departs from this rule. For example he speaks of 
this aionos, and the coming azonos, the Messianic aionos, the 
aioni to come, of losing the pseuken, life or soul, (pp. 34, 160, 
170, 194,) which expressions reveal the difficulty of a man’s 
writing pertinently and profitably, no matter how good his 
natural understanding may be, upon a subject he has not 
studied and does not understand. The use of the double gen- 
itive, the necessity of taking the oblique cases of nouns just as 
they stand in the syntax without being able to decline either 
the nouns or the criticisms, causes regret that anything should 
have been attempted beyond tracing out the meanings of 
words from the opinionsof standard authors. Dr. Cobb was a 
great man, but philology and Greek were not his forte. His 
strength lay in another direction. And we think it a mistake 
that he disturbed the text of the common version, as he has 
repeatedly done, by putting into brackets the original words in 
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English characters, and by changing the pauses, thereby 
making a new reading as well as a new version of the teztus 
receptus. It would have been far better to confine his proposed 


emendations to his notes, giving to King James’ translators 


what belongs to them without loss of identity or confusion of 
substance. Bracketing the original words into the common 
version breaks up the text and mars the face of the page 


without any compensating advantage, and interferes with the 
use of the volume for devotional and practical purposes by an 


unnecessary mingling of controversial matters with those of a 
strictly spiritual character. The changing of the common 
version, in a volume designed for popular use, even when the 


editor comes to the work prepared by classic culture and is a 


trained and correct writer, is to be deprecated. 
We think, for instance, that the volume before us gives an 
exaggerated importance to facts like this, e. g., that the terms 


diabolos, and daimon or daimonion are alike rendered devil in 
our version; because in the New Testament, diabolos, Satan 


and Beelzebub are all used to designate the prince or leader of 
the daimonia, or evil spirits, according to the notions of the 
Jews, and cover the same essential idea in the minds of the 


sacred writers, with some variation in the application of 
the several terms. We do not profess to be deeply versed in 
“doctrines of devils,” but we exceedingly regret that our 
translators had not transferred daimon and its derivatives to 
the common version unchanged, and rendered diabolos, uni- 


formly, devil, and then the common reader would have been 
guarded against one serious mistake. But while it is the 
province and duty of a commentator to point out the special 
senses and radical peculiarities of the controverted terms in 
the Scriptures, especially when the common version is at fault, 
yet the proper place for suggesting the required rectification or 
emendation is the Notes. 

The plan of this commentary differs from that of Dr. Paige 
in being briefer, more condensed and compressed into a single 


volume instead of being expanded into several; and this is a 
great convenience for ordinary readers. But it agrees with 
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that of Dr. Paige, as far as the latter has been published, in 
the leading doctrinal ideas developed by the author, and 
especially in bringing distinctly into view the Universalism of 


the Gospel, in showing’ that Divine Justice is not a discrete 
and separate attribute of the Almighty, but acts conjointly 


with, and in subordination to, his wisdom and love; that in 
punishment, as in all the acts and processes of the Divine 


Government, there is no partiality or favoritism in respect to 


the final destiny of souls, and no opposition of attributes in 


the Deity, but an absolute union of all; yea, that the whole 
Godhead:is necessarily, directly and actively involved in every 
act and law of God, in every exercise of his judgments, in 


every process of his grace. This, at any rate, is our Univer- 
salism, reduced to a formula which admits of no doubt, denial 


or misconception by any one who bears the name of Univer- 
salist, Restorationist, or Liberal Christian ; embracing the 


great and pregnant truth of Impartial, Universal justice and 


mercy, and precluding the idea of the endless perpetuation of 
sin and misery. All else is merely incidental,— altogether 
. insignificant in comparison with the main question, and quite 

aside from the real issue. However any other point may be 


magnified into importance by any section of our fraternity, 


however earnestly some individuals among us may urge their 
several modes of conceiving and expounding the peculiar na- 
ture and mission of Christ or the method of his redemptive 


work, nothing beside the principle just stated properly differ- 


entiates and distinguishes our religious body from other sects. 
In Universalism the Divine Benignity and Love are crowned, 
are the law of the Universe, are God ; and in no other scheme 
of Christian faith is this true. Any different definition is liable 
to mislead, and on this fundamental subject Drs. Cobb and 
Paige are clear, explicit, in perfect accord with each other 
and with our whole Denomination. 

For the greater usefulness of Dr. Cobb’s commentary we 


wish it had been subjected more thoroughly to the file, and 
somewhat more curtailed and compressed in parts; as when 
he interprets the words,— “ Then went out to him Jerusalem 
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and all Judea,” (Matt. iii. 5,) to mean, “ People from all 
parts of the country went out to him;” which is entirely 
correct but entirely superfluous for any person of ordinary 
intelligence. ‘ Reprobate” (Tit. i. 16,) is defined by “ un- 
approved,” but “reprobate” expresses more than “ unap- 
proved ;” it means to disapprove with detestation and abhor- 
rence ; whereas “ unapproved ” means simply “ not approved.” 
The context shows that Paul could not have meant to utter so 
tame and frigid a sentiment here. 

Try Dr. Cobb’s definition by substituting it for the word 
reprobate: “Unto the pure all things are pure: but unto 
them that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure ; but 
even their mind and conscience is defiled. They profess that 
they know God ; but in works they deny him, being abomina- 
ble, and disobedient, and unto every good work unapproved!” 
Is that all that Paul’s indignant rebuke comes to? It is true 
that adokimos, here translated reprobate, primarily means not 
approved, rejected, e. g., metals ; but according to Robinson’s 
Lexicon, it is used in the New Testament, tropically, in the 
sense of worthy of condemnation, reprobate ; and Tit. iii. 16, is 
cited by Dr. Robinson to exemplify the sense of wnworthy, 
worthless. We are aware that Webster gives us one of the 
meanings of reprobate,— “ Zo abandon to wickedness and eternal 
destruction ;”’ — but if “ eternal destruction” be the same thing 
as “ eternal damnation,” (Mark iii. 20,) both phrases may fall 
under the same rule of intensive expression so common with 
the sacred writers, and need raise no apprehension that the 
truth will suffer even if this word should go unexplained. At 
any rate, to guard the reader against being led into error by 
the word “ reprobate,” it was only necessary to state the other 
and correct definition also given by Webster, viz: abandoned 
to error or in apostasy. But this was not necessary. The 
nervous sensitiveness which shrinks from using any word 
which might by implication or association or force of sectarian 
prejudice in some minds convey the smallest scintilla of heresy, 
is unworthy of a liberal mind, and the running into such 
minute and trivial criticisms rather hinders than helps the 
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formation of large, liberal and just views on any subject. The 
practice of turning commentaries into dictionaries obstructs, 
by overloading, the work, and so far defeats the expositor’s aim 
and purpose. Writing down to children in this way is the 
besetting fault of commentators and does not attach peculiarly 
to Dr. Cobb. Even Dr. Paige, whose judgment is generally so 
sound, and whose style is remarkably chaste and correct, 
sometimes, we think, encumbers his pages too much with de- 
fining common English words, and in cases, too, where there 
is no doubt that the-common version correctly represents the 
original, and which all ordinary readers, all who ever consult 
a commentary, will understand without any assistance. To 
give an instance or two, for we are unwilling to venture such 
a statement without fortifying it by examples, Dr. Paige 
explains “‘ On this wise,” (Matt. i. 18,) to mean “in the fol- 
lowing manner ;” and “ espoused” to mean “ betrothed or 
engaged to be married ;” which we think will be no news, no 
assistance, no convenience to one in ten thousand of his 


readers. He explains “ to worship him,” (Matt. ii. 2,) by “ to 


reverence or honor him;” which is correct, doubtless, but 


was it needful to explain it? He says that “ diligently ” 
(Matt. vi. 8), means “ carefully ;” and “search diligently ” 
means “ to make a careful examination ;”’ which is so nearly 
self-evident that it is a pity to spend precious ink, paper and 
time in telling it to those who can read plain English. He 
says that “ destroy him” (Matt. ii. 18,) means “kill him,” 
which is what we supposed nobody was blind enough to doubt. 
He explains “ mocked” (Matt. ii. 16,) by ‘ deceived, or rather 
slighted, or treated with contempt ;” but this being one of the 
recognized and authorized meanings of the word, how does the 
explanation elucidate the text? He defines “ exceeding 
wroth ” (Matt. ii. 16), by “‘ exceedingly angry, he was fu- 
rious ;”’ which is superfluous and tautological, for one might 
as well define six by the phrase “ half a dozen.” He explains 
“he was a hungered,” (Matt. iv. 2,) by “he was hungry,” 
and so on. 

Barnes’ Notes do not abound in redundant comments of this 
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kind to the same extent, yet we meet such as these : —“ de 
manded of them” means “inquired or asked of them;” 
“ privily ” means “ secretly, privately; ”’ “ the parts of Galilee” 
means “ the country of Galilee,” “ his raiment” means “ his 
clothing ;” “his meat” means “his food ;” “the region 
about Jordan”? means “ the region near Jordan,” (Matt. ii. 
4-7, iii. 4), and so on. 

Thus are popular commentaries loaded down with defini- 
tions and explanations which are useless, or which belong to, 
and are properly sought in, a primary English dictionary. 

A commentary for popular use whose plan strikes us very 
favorably, and which is free from superfluous commonplaces, 
is Dr. Howard Crosby’s “ Notes on the New Testament,” 
though it contains nothing polemic or hortatory, but consists 
simply of scholia, stripped as far as possible of verbiage and 
superfluities, and is comprised in one convenient, portable 
volume of 543 pages duodecimo, and is a most unpretending 
work, though the author is an able and distinguished scholar, 
and professor of Greek in Rutger’s College. There is nota 
useless comment in it, so far as we have observed, nor will it 
tend to encourage pedantry in the reader by tempting him to 
dabble in foreign and dead languages of whose vocabularies, 
syntax, and idiomatic peculiarities he knows next to nothing. 
We grieve to say that Dr. Crosby is a Calvinist, (though we 
judge a moderate one,) and on that ground his Notes are 
highly objectionable. He does not meddle with the teztus re- 
ceptus at all; nor with the common version except in his notes, 
but he gives the unlearned reader a great deal of the help 
which he needs. He does not define common English words 
which are in good present use, but he tells us what is im- 
portant and interesting to know. As for instance, that meas- 
ure (Luke xvi. 6,) refers to the Hebrew bath—8 7-8 gallons ; 
whereas the measure in the verse following refers to the Hebrew 
Kor=88 3-4 gallons, i. e., ten times as much as the former 
measure. Notes of this kind help bring out the significance, 
force and beauty of the original, and to rectify the oversights, 
defects and blunders of the common version, where as in this 
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case, batos and koros (i. e., bath and kor,) ought to have been 
left untranslated, because our language affords no proper 
equivalents. The same is true more emphatically of gehenna, 
hades, tartarus, daimon, daimonion, aion, drachma, and many 
others. No doctrinal dissertation nor practical remarks came 
within Dr. Crosby’s plan. But such writers as Adam Clarke 
have rather overdone that business, putting volumes of ser- 
mons into the body of critical notes which would better have 
been kept separate. But to return to Dr. Cobb. 

As it is impossible to pass under review all the multifarious 
subjects treated in this commentary in a single article, we 
shall select for notice a few of what we consider the most im- 
portant and glaring errors, deeming it needless to quote, from 
a work so generally known, or even expressly allude to, all 
the passages which expressly approve themselves to our judg- 
ment. It has received already so much undiscriminating 
eulogy that the course we propose seems enjoined upon us as 
impartial reviewers, by a due regard to the credit of our De- 
nomination. . 

One strange comment, born of the mechanical theory of dis- 
secting and interpreting Scripture, and by no means a solitary 
instance in this volume, occurs under Matt. xii. 31, 32, relating 
to blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, as follows : — 

¢¢ All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto 
men.’ This includes, of course, the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost. Then it is said, ‘ But the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men.’ This is one of 
the cases of verbal contradiction, where a due consideration of 
the whole sentence shows that there is no discrepancy of 
thought. A like case is found in Mark ix. 37: ‘ Whosoever 
receiveth me receiveth not me’—[sie/]. But the words that 
follow qualify the expression, receiveth not me, to mean receiv- 
eth not me for my own sake. So here, ‘All manner of sin 
and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men ;’ this is true, 
including the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. ‘ But the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto 


men — neither in this nor the coming aionos [sic]. It is all 
both true and consistent.” 


Thus far Dr. Cobb. 
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We are constrained to ask what is both true and consistent, 
according to his exegesis? The text of Matthew, the words of 
our Saviour, are so, we have no doubt, but the exposition 
above given we deem to be neither true nor consistent, but 
what Prof. Hudson, after Coleridge, aptly designates as an 
asthmatic exegesis. Dr. Paige seems to have fallen into the 
same confusion and error in his notes on the place. We think 
that Dr. Cobb’s comment on the passage, instead of turning 
darkness into light, really turns light into darkness, or as 
Scripture has it, “darkens counsel by words without knowl- 
edge.” What we object to is the assumption that Christ’s 
words imply that blasphemy against the Holy Ghost may be 
forgiven, when the contrary is expressly asserted. The two 
clauses in Matt. xii. 81, and also in 32, go together, are to be 
construed together, are mutually dependent, have no sense 
when taken apart frém the connection, because taken alone 
each clause is incomplete, not a verbal contradiction at all, 
but a fractured and imperfect sentence, expressing no sense, 
no idea, within the intention of the speaker. The commenta- 
tor did not see, we presume, that such mechanical criticisms 
as this, will find or make contradictions anywhere in any 
book. According to this kind of sentence-splitting and word- 
grabbing, an ellipsis, an abbreviation, a pointed antithesis may 
be called a verbal contradiction, but then all talk of. a verbal 
contradiction here is verbal nonsense. If a creditor whose 
forbearance had been wearied out should say to a delinquent 
or fraudulent debtor, “ All the debts you owe me I will excuse 
you from paying, but there is one debt, (specifying that one) 
which I will never excuse you from paying,” Dr. Cobb might 
with equal propriety say that this is an instance of verbal con- 
tradiction ; but if it be a verbal contradiction, what is the rule 
of exegesis, of logic, of grammar, of common speech or com- 
mon sense which is to disentangle the truth and lead us out of 
the labyrinth of confusion ? If it be really affirmed or implied 
in the first member of the creditor’s declaration that he will 
excuse the payment of all the debts of the delinquent person, 
including the debt specified, (which we think is preposterous,) 
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and denies verbally in the second part of his declaration that 
he will ever excuse the payment of a specified debt, then the 
affirmative and negative statements balance and neutralize each 
other ; and of two such directly contradictory propositions, the 
resultant is nonsense. But this manner of construing lan- 
guage, and Dr. Cobb’s method of evolving the meaning of the 
Saviour in this place, are as absurd as absurd can be. If the 
Dr. is correct and our Saviour means to say that every sin and 
blasphemy, including the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, 
shall be forgiven unto men, and at the same time that blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost shall never be forgiven unto 
men, neither in this world nor in that which is to come, then 
we beg to know what our Saviour meant that his hearers should 
infer from his discourse ? 

The truth is, there is nothing approaghing or resembling a 
verbal contradiction here, but it is stated as plainly as it could 
be in words, that all manner of sin should be forgiven unto 
men except one sin, which should never be forgiven, neither 
in the age which then was nor in the age which was to succeed 
that. That is the statement and it is as clearas day. Our 
opinion is that those who blasphemed the Holy Spirit of God 
by imputing Christ’s miracles of healing to Satan, had gone 
too far in crime and guilt to be reprieved or forgiven, and 
“had never forgiveness ;” their offences were not pardonable, 
no jot or tittle of the law could be waived, nor of legal penalty 
remitted, but they suffered to the uttermost for their aggra- 
vated sins, and there was no relaxation, or remission of: the 
predicted “ damnation of hell” for those blasphemers who 
thus filled up to the full the measure of their fathers. Besides, 
the example which Dr. Cobb quotes, from Mark ix. 37, for an 
illustration, is not pertinent. He quotes thus: “ Whoever 
shall receive me receiveth not me!” But that is not Scrip- 
ture, any more than, “ Let him that stole, steal” is Scripture; 
but a mutilation of Scripture, a species of falsification, techni- 
cally called suppressio vert. And if it were truly quoted it 
would prove nothing to the purpose and illustrate nothing. 
But it is a palpable misquotation by suppression of an integral 

NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. 
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and essential part of the sentence, one half of which is utterly 
insignificant and meaningless without the other. It is a nota- 
ble instance of dislocation and mechanical fracture of Scrip- 
ture, by which process the vital essence, the living truth of the 
Gospel is evaporated and lost. The whole passage in Mark ix. 
37, is plain enough, containing rio contradiction whatever 
either in substance or in form when the whole is read to- 
gether: ‘He that receiveth me, receiveth not me [alone] but 
him [also] that sent me.” The passage is elliptical. 

The manner in which Dr. Cobb undertakes to amend the 
common version in numerous instances by the insertion or 
transposition of punctuation marks, without showing from 
the syntax of the original Greek that his emendations are 
required or justifiable, is very arbitrary and infelicitous, not to 
say highly reprehensible. 

Thus for instance he gives a new reading of Rom. viii. 17, 
by means of a new punctuation: “ And if children then heirs, 
heirs of God; and joint heirs with Jesus Christ if so be that 
we suffer with him, that we may be glorified together.” By 
lengthening the pause after “‘ God,” he changes the whole turn 
of thought, and hides an essential idea of the apostle, as we 
think. The new pointing of this verse is part and parcel of an 
erroneous assumption runiing through this commentary, into 
which the author was insensibly drawn by his peculiar theory 
of Universal Salvation deduced from Calvinistic principles of 
reasoning; for it is very evident that he has gathered spoils 
from. that peculiar realm of thought, and applied its philosophy 
quite extensively to the interpretation of the Scriptures. 

In the general conclusion we concur, but the methods by 
which it is reached, and the arguments which are employed in 
support of it, we feel at liberty to dissent from ; and without 
any disrespect toward the living or the dead, we claim the right 
to condemn the exegetical theory here indicated. Our limited 
space forbids our arguing the whole question now, but we 
could not well avoid indicating the probable cause of the error 
into which we think the author has fallen. 

1See Doddridge’s Note on the place. 
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Again, Rom. ix. 5 is punctuated thus: “ Whose are the 
fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who 
is over all. God blessed forever.” We are not ignorant of 
what some writers have offered in favor of this rendering, but 
we are not convinced that the teztus receptus will allow of it, 
and that is the real question ; not, what we would like to have 
it, but what it really is, and that question is to be discussed 
not by us, but by those who are competent and thoroughly 
furnished for the task. Wakefield’s translation satisfies us as 
being faithful and correct: “ Whose were the fathers, and of 
whom was Christ according to the flesh ; who is, as God, over 
all, blessed forevermore.” This is at least good English, 
which Dr. Cobb’s rendering is not. 

Another text is stretched upon the critical rack till the joints 
and ligaments are broken, viz., 1 Cor. xv. 22-23: “ For as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all"be made alive, (but 
every man in his own order ; Christ the first fruits afterwards 
they that are Christ’s,) at his coming.” 

The parenthesis which Dr. Cobb inserts in this place 
destroys the point and pith, the coherency and consistency of 
the text. The turn he thus gives the passage ignores and sets 
aside the all-important fact that the whole context applies to 
those who should be Christ’s at his coming, and to no others. 
The Doctor’s zeal outruns his discretion. He misrepresents 
St. Paul. By the interpolation of a parenthesis he foists into 
the text an idea not belonging there. The Doctor says indeed, 
by way of apology for the license in which he indulges : —‘ The 
phrase at his coming belongs with the, preceding verse, shall be 
made alive ( ) at his coming, and the intervening words are 
parenthetic, as I have taken the liberty to denote by the types 
of a parenthesis in the text.” Yes, we see the liberty taken 
with the text, and taken without any warrant, without evidence 
to justify it, without substantiating the proposed emendation 
by exhibiting the relation and bearing of the original words ; 
and without going behind the common version or looking at 
the Greek at all, it is easy for an unbiased reader to see that 
the parenthesis and the comment operate to the disadvantage 
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of St. Paul. For the whole current of thought through the 
chapter, through the epistle, through all the epistles of Paul, 
is irreconcilably opposcd to Dr. Cobb’s interposed parenthesis. 


It is true that the Doctor says still further by way of justifica- 
tion: —“ He who asserts that any limited portion of the whole 


humanity is meant by the all who die in Adam, is such a case 
of blind enslavement to a heresy as it would not be respectable 
to argue with. And by no other process can he limit the all 


in the other member of the sentence.” But notwithstanding 


this summary dismissal from court as not being respectable 


enough to argue with, we appeal to another and higher 
tribunal, and affirm against all comers that the resurrection 


here spoken of was predicated only of those who should obtain 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ, who had believed 


in him and had fallen asleep in him, and who, on those’ 
grounds, and for those reasons, shonld be his, at his coming. 
The sense of the apostle we understand to be this: “ As in 


Adam all (of the class specified) die, even so in Christ shall 
all (of that class) be made alive.” That is the long and the 


short of the matter, as we understand it; and though it may 
not be generally so understood by our Denomination, we did 
not know before and do not believe now, that that circum- 
stance is to foreclose discussion, and put a stop to freedom of 
thought and the independent exercise of our own understand- 
ings. 

Of whom, then, is Paul speaking in 1 Cor. xv. 22, 23? 
When he says, “‘ But: thanks be unto God who giveth us the 
yictory through our Lord Jesus Christ,” of whom is he speak- 
ing? Of whom is he speaking when he says, (2 Cor. iv,) 
“¢ Seeing we have received this ministry, as we have obtained 
mercy, we faint not, but have renounced the hidden things of 
dishonesty,— For we preach not ourselves, but Jesus Christ the 
Lord,— But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may be of God and notof ws. We are 
troubled on every side — we are perplexed,— Always bearing 
about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus that the life 
also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body.” We, our, 
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us; whois meant? ‘For we which live are alway delivered 
unto death for Jesus’ sake that the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in owr mortal flesh. . . . Knowing that he 


which raiseth up the Lord Jesus shall raise up ws also by Jesus 
and shall present us with you. For which cause we faint not. 


For our light affliction which is but for a moment worketh for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. For we 
know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 


solved, we have a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. Fot we walk by faith, not by 


sight. We are confident I say and willing rather to be absent 
from the body and to be present with the Lord. Wherefore 


we labor, that whether present or absent we may be accepted 
of him. For we must all appear before the judgment seat of 


Christ,” etc., etc. All these pronouns we, our, us, are parti- 
tives, applicable to a class, specified as those who had hope in 
Christ, (1 Cor. xv. 18, 19,) who had fallen asleep in Christ, 
or were still alive and steadfast in the Christian faith, who 
were “called to be saints, and all that in every place called 
upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord.” (1 Cor. i. 2.) 

In 1 Thess. iv. 14, precisely the same subject is treated and 
in very similar terms, and this passage also Dr. Cobb has sub- 
jected to the mechanical process of ‘reconstruction by change 
of points, thus : — “ For if we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again ; even so them also which sleep, in Jesus will God bring - 
with him.” Such is Dr. Cobb’s punctuation, putting a pause 
after sleep where there should be none, and omitting the pause 
after Jesus where there should be one, and thus cramping the 
text out of shape and changingits meaning. A fatal objection 
to this pointing of Dr. Cobb’s is, that in the Greek, the pause 
comes after Jesus, and not after, sleep; and that fact is 
authoritative and decisive with us. But aside from this 
conclusive objection, the scope of the context shows that 
Paul is speaking here not of mankind universally, not of 
the dead in general, but of those who had fallen asleep in the 
Christian faith ; and the passage is wrenched from its conneo- 
tion, put out of harmony with the whole epistle and turned 
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into unmeaning confusion by the Doctor’s pointing. It is ob- 
vious that “ sleep” in this place is a euphemism for “ death,” 
and that those who had “ fallen asleep” in Christ were the 
deceased believers, those who had died in communion with the 
Christian Church. 

Another passage in the same connection is for a like dog- 
matic purpose pointed anew, thus: — “For the Lord himself 
shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of an 
archangel, and with the trump of God: and the dead, in Christ 
shall rise first: ’"’— But “shall rise first”? with reference to 
what or whom as second? If by “dead” he meant all man- 
kind absolutely, then there will be nobody left to rise second- 
arily ; but if the dead Christians are referred to as those who 
should rise first to meet the Lord in the air, to be followed by 
those Christians who should then be living and surviving, we 
can see some meaning in Paul’s words; but the pointing under. 
review makes an end to Paul’s consistency, and the present 
Greek text (See Knapp’s Greek Testament) is conclusive 
against it. For referring to the original, we find no pause 
after nekroi, the dead, but we do find one after en Christo, m 
Christ. We repeat,— because the point is a vital one in her- 
meneutics,— that it is of “‘ the dead in Christ,” “ the believing 
dead,” “ the deceased Christians,’ and those only, of whom 
Paul is here speaking. To say that the dead universally shall 
rise in Christ first, provokes the query in whom they shall rise 
in the second place, and shows by a reductio ad absurdum, this 
re-pointing of the common version to be mere fancy, mere the- 
orizing from an arbitrary and false assumption. 

The greatest error, as we esteem it, in this commentary, and 
the besetting and pervading error of most of the commentaries 
on the New Testament, consists in referring 1 Cor. xv., 2 Cor. 
v. and 1 Thess. iv. forward to the distant future for fulfilment, 
on which subject we believe Dr. Cobb to have been blinded by 
an early prepossession which unfitted him from rendering a 
consistent account of some of the most interesting and im- 
portant portions*of the New Testament. The author’s theory 
was that there was one coming of Christ spoken of in Matt. 
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xxiv. xxv. and the parallel places, which was connected or 
synchronous with the abrogation of the Jewish polity, and took 
place in that same age ; and that there is another and differ- 
ent coming of Christ, spoken of in 1 Cor. xv., 2 Cor. v. and 
1 Thess. iv. and in some other places, which is still future, 
and not to be fulfilled until the dissolution of the Universe. 
In this opinion we suppose that hosts will agree with Dr. Cobb, 
and only a small number agree with us in repudiating the 
whole theory of a third, and still future, coming of Christ being 
anywhere foretold in the New Testament. Nevertheless truth 
will stand without the eclat of a multitude. The great body of 
liberal Christians and the more rigid sects are alike in fault 
in this matter, and the common opinion of the Unitarian 
body, that the apostles were actually mistaken in supposing the 
second coming of Christ to be realized in their own day and 
then near at hand, shows what the Unitarians understand the 
New Testament writers to mean by their uniform expression of 
their anticipation of the then speedy coming of Christ in power 
and great glory. What we think about this matter is, that 
there is a veil of traditional prejudice over men’s minds in 
reading the apostolic epistles, and that their judgment is tram- 
meled by a priori conclusions on this subject which are un- 
tenable. ‘ 

Dr. Cobb labors to show that a third coming of Christ is to 
take place in some far-off future period, simultaneously with a 
general resurrection of all mankind and the winding up of the 
affairs of this mundane sphere; and this third coming we re- 
gard as a figment of orthodox tradition, a wholly groundless 
assumption, an heir-loom of the distant past, an offshoot of the 
crude and effete superstition of a final, general, judgment day, 
with which men have associated the second coming of Christ ; 
and never will Universalism purify itself of all foreign elements, 
crystallize clearly and show its symmetrical and perfect char- 
acter, until it is understood that the only day of Christ’s 
appearing predicted in the New Testament, the only coming 
of Christ in judgment, power, victory and glory, with rewards 
for his faithful disciples and punishment for his enemies, ac 
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companied by the resurrection of his dead disciples and by 
those living and surviving, (who should not prevent or precede 
those that had fallen asleep), received its fulfillment in the 
primitive age of the Christian Church. As we are fully con- 
vinced that this subject lay in confusion in the author’s mind 
and in his doctrinal scheme, putting him to many an awkward 
shift, and forced, mechanical interpretation of Scripture in 
order to fit the text to his ideas, and that his exposition of the 
epistles proceeds on this fundamentally erroneous assumption, 
we have frankly stated our convictions, with our reasons for 
them, as it becomes faithful reviewers to do. This. cardinal 
fallacy of two comings of Christ separated by an interval of 
untold ages, one of them, ofseourse, still far in the future, to 
be accompanied by a simultantous, universal resurrection of 
the dead, haunts and distracts theologians and commentators, 
of all times ancient and recent, of all schools, liberal and rigid, 
and yet it is disproved by a little plain logic, the resolute ap- 
plication to the New Testament of a few plain, generally 
received maxims, and laying aside the trammels of a pre-ar- 
ranged doctrinal system. Bp. Lowth admits, and we are not 
aware that any respectable critic denies, that,— “‘ The destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the Jewish state is, in the Gospel, called 
the coming of Christ, and the day of vengeance.” (Note on 
Isa. lxiii. p. 892.) Dr. Paley says, (speaking of 1 Thess. iv. 
15-17, and ¥. 4,) 


“Whatever other construction these texts may bear, the 
idea they leave upon the mind of an ordinary reader is that of 
the author of the epistle looking for the day of judgment to 
take place in his own time or near it. It should seem that 
the Thessalonians or some however amongst them, had from 
this passage [1 Thess. iv. 15-17] conceived an opinion, and 
that not very unnaturally, that the coming of Christ was to 
take place instantly, hoti enesteken; and that this persuasion 
had produced, as it well might, much agitation in the church. 
The apostle therefore now writes, [2 Thess.], amongst other 
purposes to quiet this alarm, and to rectify the misconstruction 
which has been put upon his words : —‘ Now we beseech you, 
brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by our 
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gathering together unto him, that ye be not soon shaken in 
mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by 
letter as from us, as that the day of Christ is at hand.’ (2 
Thess. ii. 1-2.)”} 


On the phrase hoti enesteken, translated is at hand, Paley 
gives in a note a quotation from Grotius, who says that this 
means, namely, in this year,—that this is spoken concerning a 
thing now present, as in Rom. viii. 38, “ things present ;” in 
1 Cor. iii. 22, things present ; Gal. i. 4, this present evil world ; 
in Heb. ix. 9, the time then present. We give Grotius’ Note in 
the original below,! from which it appears clearly that the orig- 
inal words which in 2 Thess. ii. 2 are rendered is at hand, 
mean, is now present; and certainly when Paul wrote the 
second epistle to the Thessalonians, the second advent of Christ 
was not then present, nor did it take place for eighteen or 
twenty years afterward. But it is important to observe, in 
order to understand the language of Paul in these two epistles 
to the Thessalonians on this subject, that the word enesteken, 
here (2 Thess. ii. 2) rendered is at hand, is, according to Prof. 
Alpheus Crosby, “a word differing essentially in its force from 
those which our translators have elsewhere rendered 7s at 
hand. It is unfortunate that they have not observed the dis- 
tinction, for the apostle everywhere teaches that the day of 
Christ 7s at hand, but nowhere that it is already present.” ? 

Dr. Cobb’s theory of two comings of Christ, ages apart, 
being predicted in the New Testament, is the old traditional 
one with variations, but fallacious ; and a misunderstanding 
of this subject is a misunderstanding of some of the most im- 
portant parts of the New Testament and involves one in per- 
petual blunders. 

For instance, look at Phil. iii. 20.—“ From whence also we 


1 Hott enesteken, nempe hoc anno; enesteken his dicitur de re presenti, ut Rom. viii. 
88, 1 Cor. iii. 22, Gal. 1. 4, Heb. ix.9. See Paley’s Hore Pauline, pp. 212, 215. 
Phila. 1831. 

2Prof. Alpheus Crosby On the Second Advent, pp. 78, 82. We earnestly com- 
mend, to all sincere inquirers after truth, this little work of Prof. Crosby’s, as the only 
book within our ap which has hit the right clew to a consistent and tenable 
scheme of Christ’s second adyent and the associate events. Whoever reads it will find 
in it more of sound learning, sound sense and searching criticism on this subject than 
in any other volume that has fallen under our notice. 
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look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ ;”? which Dr. Cobb 
refers to “the coming of Christ in the resurrection unto life 
immortal ;”’ and yet Phil. iv. 5, which is six verses further 
along in the same connection, and which belongs incontestably 
to the same subject, the same appearing of Christ,— “ The 
Lord is at hand,” (not hoti enesteken, as in 2 Thess. ii. 2, but 
engys,) Dr. Cobb refers to Christ’s official coming at their 
deliverance through the destruction of their enemies, which 
was then near at hand. And then, quoting Col. iii. 4, “When 
Christ who is our life shall appear, then shall ye also appear 
with him in glory,”— Dr. Cobb says,— “ Paul speaks here of 
the manifestation of Christ to us on our change of worlds, 
when we shall be unclothed of this tenement of clay and 
clothed upon with our spiritual body, like unto his glorious 
body ;”’—entirely ignoring the personal reference, the special 
application of the passage, the partitive signification of the 
pronouns our, we, us, as limited in their scope to the Chris- 
tians of that day. He refers, to be sure, to 2 Cor. v. 4, and 1 
Thess. iv. 16, 17, for confirmation of his opinion, and yet, sin- 
gularly enough, he quotes the following : — “ And to look for 
his Son from heaven whom he raised from the dead, even 
Jesus, which delivered us from the wrath to come,” (1 Thess. 
i. 10,) and applies it to the judgment to be executed in the 
apostolic age on the enemies of the Gospel; and the same ref- 
erence is made of 1 Thess. ii. 19 and iii. 18. The expressions, 
“ Be patient, brethren, unto the coming of the Lord,’”— “ The 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh,’’ —“ The Judge standeth at 
the door,’ (James v. 7-9,) he unhesitatingly refers to the 
judgment then impending, and which is familiarly denominated 
the destruction of Jerusalem, because that was the act of cen- 
tral interest in the drama. So also the phrases,— “ The last 
time,” “the appearing of Jesus Christ,” (1 Peter i. 5-7,) Dr. 
Cobb refers to a time and an appearing which they were then 
looking and waiting for and which were then ready to be re- 
vealed. He even observes that,—‘“ To say that this coming 
of our Lord has not yet been revealed is to throw away the 
New Testament.” (p. 597.) Sosay we. And we say further 
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that to refer any predicted coming of Christ to a period still 
future is to throw away the New Testament ; for it makes dis- 
cord in the apostolic writings, it puts the apostles in a false 
position, it ignores their inspiration, their honesty of purpose, 
their sanity of mind, and reduces their vaticinations to a level 
with the Delphic oracles. . It represents them as writing under 
an illusion utterly incompatible with common intelligence and 
common candor, to say nothing of the presence and guidance of 
the Holy Spirit which they professed to have in an extraordin- 
ary degree. We have no doubt that when it is asserted that the 
apostles expected the second coming of Christ, the end of the 
world, (aion,) and the day of judgment to come in their time, 
somebody was or is mistaken, but the mistake lies not with 
the apostles. Dr. Cobb’s assumption of a coming of Christ yet 
future being predicted in 1 Cor. xv. and 1 Thess. iv., does as 
great a violence to the text as the traditional orthodox theory 
that Matt. xxiv. refers to the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the xxvth to the destruction of the material universe some 
thousands of years or ages hence. There is no hiatus or 
change of subject in that closely connected discourse of our 
Saviour, as Universalists and others have abundantly and con- 
clusively shown ;! neither is there any break or hiatus of ten 
thousand ages, more or less, between Matt. xxiv. and 1 Cor. 
xv., nor between 1 Thess. iv. and v. Dr. H. Crosby says of 2 
Thess., that this epistle was written soon after the first, and in 
it Paul corrects a misunderstanding of some concerning the 
time of Christ’s coming, i. e., of the coming which was the 
subject of the first epistle. It was at hand, or nigh, but it was 
not already present, it was to come in a few years, but not “ an 
hoe anno,” in that same year. Dr. Cobb errs, it may be, with 
many eminent authors, even with the whole body of the ortho- 
dox Church, if there is any honor in that. Dr. Edward Rob- 
inson falls into the same absurdity in his Lexicon, under the 
word doxa, saying: — “ This word is used of Christ’s coming 
for the destruction of the Jewish state, (Matt. xxiv. 30, Mark 
ili. 26, Luke xxi. 27), and also of his final coming to judg- 
1See Noble, on the Plenary Inspiration of the Scripture, pp. 215, 229. 
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ment, (Matt. xix. 28, Luke ix. 26, Tit. ii. 13;),” and yet all 
these passages are plainly referable to one common event, one 
and the same coming of Christ, in that same age ; and nothing 
but a habitual prepossession to the contrary, the force of a 
traditional belief, an ingrained prejudice in favor of a worm- 
eaten creed which shuts the eyes of men to the plainest facts, 
the force of sectarian trammels and the necessities of an arti- 
ficially contrived scheme of theology to which all things must 
yield, could have thus misled, so able, learned and candid a 
man as Dr. Robinson, whose judgment is usually so sound and 
accurate, as he was misled in regard to those passages above- 
named where a handle or pretext was furnished for his favorite 
dogma of a general judgment at the end of time and which 
the Bible must, at all hazards, be made to support. And Dr. 
Cobb was misled by his theory of a general simultaneous resur- 
rection at the end of time, and he rigidly followed his theory 
till it led him into utter confusion. 

But the Scriptures will need still further exposition. No 


final words have yet been spoken on these high and broad 
themes. The field is wide, rich, open to all, and full of prom- 
ise to those who love the labor, who love truth above creed or 
party, above all things, and have minds unbiased, receptive, 
and ready to welcome it. To those who are ready to welcome 
and further the truth, and who seek for it faithfully as for 
hidden treasures, she will in due time be revealed. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


Whittier. 
It is more than thirty years since the Poet-Reformer, whose 
name is now a household word in America, began his career, 
humbly, obscurely, with the one grand purpose, to aid by 


whatever talents God had given him in ridding his country 
of a grievous wrong. Little did he dream when he enlisted 
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with Garrison and his associates in the holy crusade against 
slavery, amid the bitter reproaches, the incredulous sneers, or 
the cool indifference of his countrymen, of the high position he 
was to attain as the most popular poet of his land. Not seek- 
ing for honors, but bravely doing the work nearest at hand, 
honors came ; and to-day he has not only one of the highest 
places among our poets, but also the sincere affection of every 
man who appreciates integrity and purity and gentleness of 
soul. It seems to be a common opinion that the poet isa 
mere idle dreamer, with no special mission to fulfil, and of 
little real use in this practical, utilitarian world ; that he deals 
with fancies which may delight the few, rather than with facts 
which are of vital interest to the many. True, indeed, if the 
only practical work is that which is done behind counters and 
work benches; if the only facts worth knowing are those 
chronicled in the daily newspapers and the “ New Encyclope- 
dia ;”’ but it were well to remember that the poet, too, deals 
with facts, only facts of a higher order, and that in his holy 
function of discerning spiritual realities and pressing them 
home to the hearts and consciences of men, he does a practical 
work for humanity — a work deeper and more permanent far 
than is accomplished. by the mere man of action. There is a 
higher utility than that recognized in the labors of the mer- 
chant, the farmer, the mechanic. Man does not live by bread 
alone, but by the divine word spoken through the lips of in 
spired teachers, and he who utters this word in the ear of a 
nation is its greatest benefactor. We may well be thankful 


for the noisy men of action. We should be more thankful for 
the silent men of revery, for they discern and announce the 


truths which alone can safely guide us; they give the inspira- 


tion by which we truly live. 

The life of Whittier, at least, shows us that the poet is not 
necessarily an idler, heat that he may be a willing and faithful 
servant of the Most High. He surely has done something in 


@ practical way for this nation,— 


“ Making his rustic reed of song 
A weapon in the war with wrong, 
Yoking his fancy to the breaking plow 
That beam-deep turned the soil for truth to spring and grow.” 
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We wish in the few pages allowed us to suggest some of the 
characteristics of the true poet which Whittier plainly possesses. 


First, however, we remark, what we think no one will ques- 
tion, that he is pre-eminently our representative poet. He is in 
the truest sense American, is thoroughly imbued with the 


spirit of our civilization. He is a native product of our soil ; 
in the flavor of the fruit we detect the peculiar influences under 


which it matured. 
In a prose article, written by him many years ago, he says, 
after stating that the great charm of Scottish poetry consists 


in its simplicity, and genuine, unaffected sympathy with the 
common joys and sorrows of daily life — that it is the poetry 
_ of Home, of Nature and the Affections,— 


“All this is sadly wanting in our young literature. We 
have no songs. American domestic life has never been hal- 
lowed and beautified by the sweet and graceful and tender as- 
sociations of poetry. We have no Yankee pastorals. Our 
rivers and streams turn mills and float rafts, and are otherwise 
as commendably useful as those of Scotland, but no quaint 
ballad, or simple song, reminds us that men and women have 
loved, met, and parted on their banks, or that beneath each 
roof within their valleys the tragedy and comedy of life have 
been enacted.” 

He asks, “Can our poets make nothing of our Thanks- 


giving, that annual gathering of long-severed friends? Do 
they find nothing to their purpose in our apple-bees, huskings, 
berry-pickings, summer pic-nics and winter sleigh-rides? Is 
there nothing available in our peculiarities of climate, scenery, 
customs and political institutions? Does the Yankee leap 


into life, shrewd, hard and speculating, armed like Pallas, for 
a struggle with fortune? Are there not boys and girls, school 
loves and friendships, courtings and match-makings, hope and 
fear, and all the varied play of human passions,—the keen 
struggles of gain, the mad grasping of ambition,—sin, and re- 
morse, tearful repentance and holy aspirations? Who shall 
say that we have not all the essentials of the poetry of human 
life and simple nature, of the hearth and the farm-field? 
Here, then, is a mine unworked, a harvest ungathered. Who 
shall sink the shaft, and thrust in the sickle ? 


“And here let us say that the mere dilletante and the 
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amateur ruralist may as well keep their hands off. The prize 
is not for them. He who would successfully strive for it must 


be himself what he sings,— part and parcel of the rural life of 


New England,— one who has grown strong amidst its health- 
ful influences, familiar with all its details, and capable of de- 
tecting whatever of beauty, humor or pathos pertain to it,— 
one who has added to his book-lore the large experience of an 


active participation in the rugged toil, the hearty amusements, 


the trials and the pleasures he describes.”’ 


In the last sentence he unconsciously drew his own likeness. 


This man, born and matured in free, rugged New England, 
and breathing from childhood the air of liberty, was to give to 
the genius of America an articulate voice. 

The first characteristic of the poet which we name is his 
utter disregard of everything which is merely conventional and 


his unswerving loyalty to the grand, primary, simple truths of 
Nature. Others accept without questioning certain external- 
ities; he pierces through them to that which is inward and 
vital. Others are quite satisfied with appearances; he will 
have nothing less than realities. Others carefully conform to 
the world’s creeds and customs, which are necessarily changing 
and transient ; he seeks, rather, to obey those great underly- 
ing principles which never alter and never pass away. In 
short, he inquires reverently for the true and essential ; while 
his clear vision descries the divine beauty in all things which 


is hidden from the common gaze. 
Now this we should say is the chief characteristic of Whit- 


tier — his manly truthfulness, his fidelity to the everlasting 
principles of nature. His is one of those rare souls that deal 
with realities, that look through fallacies and falsehoods and 
divine the essential facts, the eternal truths that lie deep in 
the heart of things, and which are hidden from or but dimly 
perceived by ordinary souls. 

Those who have read some of his sweet, touching poems, 
“ Maud Muller,” for example, which, in its whole conception 
and expression reveals a womanly delicacy and grace, and 
then seen him or his portrait for the first time, must have ex- 
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perienced a momentary surprise. The face, strong, rugged, 
bold, with an expression of severity and sternness, denotes the 
calm, dauntless seer of truth, but hardly the gentle, loving, 
poet who sings with such touching pathos of a country maiden’s 
fancies. But there is nothing incompatible here, when we re- 
member that he who is most rigidly truthful, may also be- 
nay, ought to be, the most tenderly sympathetic and loving, 
We think it would be easy to show that these two character. 
istics belong together. Sure we are that some of the bravest 
thinkers and reformers the world has known, have possessed 
that rare delicacy of feeling and that quick perception of the 
beautiful which we are accustomed to think of as belonging 
exclusively to the dreamer, the poet. There are Martin Luther 
and Theodore Parker, for example. The world knew these 
men as fierce, rude idol-breakers, with hearts as hard and un- 
yielding as granite, but deep in the heart ofeach welled a love 
as pure and true and tender as a woman’s. Remembering 
Luther’s love of music, and Parker’s love of flowers and chil- 
dren, we should say these men were poets in everything save 
the power of expression, that peculiar power or faculty we 
mean. which distinguishes the world’s great singers. 

Whittier is poet, as well as seer and reformer, because, hav- 
ing this delicacy of feeling and this perception of the beautiful, 
albeit in larger degree, he possesses the rare faculty of express- 
ing, embodying in melodious verse, that which he feels and 
sees. 

We have said that his chief characteristic is manly truthful- 
ness, severe fidelity to the divine, eternal laws, as distinguished 
from easy, unquestioning, matter-of-course conformity to hu- 
man creeds and customs, — conventionalities. In view of this 
we are not surprised to find him at the outset of his career 
standing aloof from.all political parties, and uttering an earnest, 
indignant protest against the wrong which they either inso- 
lently defended, or timidly excused and tolerated. He was 
opposed to slavery by a necessity of his nature. He early be- 
came identified with the anti-slavery cause, because his pure, 
truthful soul recognized that it was the cause of justice and 
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right, and it is doubtful whether any member of that heroic 
band, that company of consecrated apostles, did more than he 
toward educating the public sentiment of the North into deep 
abhorrence of slavery and hastening the day of its overthrow. 

The poems entitled “ Voices of Freedom,” written ifi those 
stormy times, reveal a soul so truthful that it could mgke no 
compromise with wrong, even though it were sanctioned by 
public opinion, and protected by the strong bulwark’ of a 
nation’s laws. Neither are we surprised to see him furning 
away from the churches’ creeds, and reverently listening to 
the still, small voice within. Though nominally a Quaker, 
and doubtless accepting the doctrines, certainly possessing the 
charming simplicity of that Christian sect, he gives utterance 
to the broadest religious truths, according to the church’s 
dogmas, the most dangerous heresies. The poems contained 
in the dainty little volume just published,! entitled “‘ The Grave 
by the Lake,” “ The Eternal Goodness,” “ Our Master,” prove 
_ what a heretic our poet is according to the standard of Ortho- 
doxy —the same as Tennyson is a heretic if we test the sub- 
limest utterances of “ In Memoriam”’ by the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles of the English Church. In a letter, prompted by certain 
statements made by a lecturer,” concerning his religious views, 
he says, “I regard Christianity as a life, rather than a creed ; 
and in judging of my fellow-men I can use no other standard 
than that which our Lord and Master has given us,—‘ By 
their fruit ye shall know them.’ The only Orthodoxy that I 
am specially interested in is that of life and practice.” 

Closely connected with the leading characteristic of the true 
poet, which we have named, are certain others, which we need 
only suggest. One is simplicity, which is seen in the clearness, 
directness, naturalness of his expression. He does not labor 
to express his truth. It finds its own proper expression, 
adopts at once its own best symbol. We notice this especially 
in the verses of. Whittier : they seem to come wholly without 
effort, are perfectly free, natural, spontaneous, like the songs 
of birds, the murmur of summer leaves, the tinkling of falling 

1“ The Tent on the Beach,” &c. 2 Rev. Henry Blanchard. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. 20 
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waters, and all the divine melodies of nature. At times, in- 
deed, he may seem a little abrupt, but it is the abruptness of a 
man who has something to say and must say it. Like every 
one who thinks and feels deeply he talks right on, but in the 
tones we always detect the true poetic melody,—that nameless 
something which distinguishes the voice of the singer from 
all others. 

This leads us to mention another characteristic which is also 
very noticeable in Whittier — intensity. The truth being felt 
deeply, its expression is strong, passionate, intense, occasion’ 
ally startling us by its vehemence. <A glance at some of his 
Anti-Slavery poems shows us that this man, though a Quaker 
among men, is not a Quaker among poets. So far is he from 
being calm, that he is sometimes violent, completely carried 
away by the feeling excited by the cruel wrong and injustice 
he sees around him. In the poems written during the war, 
he is equally intense, but never violent — the feeling is — 
perfect control. 

We mention another characteristic, the power the poet 
has of discerning and showing the grace and grandeur inher- 
ent in common and familiar things. Says Robertson in one of 
his valuable lectures on the Influence of Poetry on the Work- 
ing Classes,— “‘ The poets have taught us that throughout the 
whole world there is a significance as deep as that which be- 
longs to the more startling forms, through which power speaks. 
Burns will show you the poetry of the daisy, 


‘ Wee, modest, crimson-tippit flower,’ 


which the plow turns up unmarked ; and Tennyson will tell 
you the significance, and feeling, and meaning there are in the 
black ash-bud, and the crumpled poppy, and the twinkling 
laurels, and the lights which glitter on the panes of the gar- 
dener’s green-house, and the moated grange, and the long, 
gray flats of ‘unpoetic’ Lincolnshire. Read Wordsworth’s 
‘Nutting,’ and his fine analysis of the remorse experienced 
in early youth at the wanton tearing down of branches, as if 
the desolation on which the blue sky looks reproachfully 
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through the open space where foliage was before, were a crime 
against life, and you will feel the intuitive truth of his admo- 
nition that ‘ There is a spirit in the woods.’ ” 

So our poet has revealed the beauty that exists in common 
and ordinary things in nature and in human life; the divine 
loveliness that hangs over these familiar fields and woods; the 
deep significance there is in events which we had deemed mean 
and trivial; the sublime heroism which gleams from lowly 
lives ; the poetry there is in this New England of ours, which 
we had come to believe dull and prosaic. Take for example 
that charming winter idyl, “ Snow-bound,” which presents 
such a perfect picture of our New England life at this season, 
that we at once exclaimed “ how true! how natural!” and 
yet, what tints of loveliness, what golden gleams of beauty do 
we see for the first time as we look through the poet’s eye. 

We may well rejoice that we have this sweet singer and 
brave worker among us, and that he is so peculiarly our own. 
For, we repeat, he is pre-eminently our representative poet. 
His love for America, the sublime principles for which America 
stands, is deep, entire, all-pervading. His words are those of 
a man who loves freedom “ with all his heart, and with all his 
soul, and with all his mind, and with all his strength.” It is 
this love which appears in his every word and act, that gives 
us the surest clue to his genius, that most endears him to every 
loyal American’ heart, and that will give him an enduring 
place in the hearts of all true lovers of Freedom who shall 
come after us. And while he is honored and loved as an 
earnest patriot and reformer, it will be remembered that he 
was no “ fiery partizan,” but one of the mildest and gentlest 
of men; the lover of all that is tender and beautiful in the 
wide universe of God. The words he wrote of another may 
well be applied to him. — 


‘“‘ The very gentlest of all human natures 
He joined to courage strong, 
And love out-reaching to all human creatures 
With sturdy hate of wrong. 


Tender as woman: manliness and meekness 
In him were so allied, 

That they who judged him by his strength or weakness, 
Saw but a single side.” 





JOHN MURRAY. 


Article XVII. 
John Murray. 


In the Life of Rev. John Murray, the continuator notes that 
on the 6th of January, 1788, Mr. M. embarked for England. 
It is said that he “ was received in Falmouth with fraternal 
kindness.” He preached on the Sunday succeeding his ar- 
rival at that town; and travelling to London he proclaimed 
‘‘ glad tidings, from the pulpits, as he passed along, to which 
free access was granted him; at Truro, Cheswater, Tregony, 
Mevegessey, St. Austle Looe, Plymouth, Plymouth Dock, Ex- 
eter, Wellington, &c., &c., he delivered his God-honoring, 
man-restoring message. Several clergymen always attended 
his lectures, and one gentleman accompanied him even to Ex- 
eter.” 

At Falmouth, Mr. Murray was introduced to Rev. Robert 
Redding, with whom he afterward corresponded. Mr. Cyrus 
Redding, a son of this correspondent, a well-known literary gen- 
tleman of England, now aged 82, has transmitted to the writer 
of this note as many of Mr. Murray’s letters as he has found 
remaining, after the lapse of so many years, among his father’s 
papers. Mr. Cyrus Redding says, “ Being far advanced in 
years, and having destroyed long ago a great mass of family 
papers, preserving only those I deemed valuable enough to 
keep, I was looking over the residue, and with them were the 
letters comprising the correspondence during the time of the 
unbroken friendship of Mr. M. and my father. At 80 years, I 
cannot myself be long in this world, and noone around me 
here among the public would estimate them. They are cer- 
tainly curious, and, to me, enthusiastic. Mr. M. was warmin 
heart-friendship, zealous for good after his own views, and 
these letters are clearly the production of a most excellent and 
virtuous heart. . . . . Iam 81 [this letter was written 
in January, 1866] and have been much driven about the world 
to no great advantage. How I was able to preserve Mr. Mur- 
ray’s letters I hardly know. Iam not aware of more than one 
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missing. During this correspondence neither in England nor 
in the United States were the post-offices as regular or as 
speedy as now. I remember it was always three months out 
and home for a Falmouth packet to New York in the post- 
office service, and during the war from 1793 to 1807, the year 
my father died, the packet and letters were often taken and 
carried into a French port, never reaching their destination.” 

Mr. Redding says of the inception of the friendship between 
his father and Mr. Murray: 

“* Mr. Murray went to hear my father preach while at Fal- 
mouth, and being known to a Mr. Hambly, a merchant there, 
the latter introduced him to my father. My father was not a 
Universalist, but a very liberal man, educated under the Rev. 
C. Evans at Bristol. A friendship sprang up between Mr. M. 
and my father, fer whom he several times officiated. My 
father died at Truro, Cornwall, in March, 1807, aged 54. Up 
to that time, from the departure of Mr. Murray from England, 
the correspondence had continued.” 

It may be interesting here to note the impression made by 
Mr. Murray upon his new friend. It was recorded by the 
latter in his daily journal, from which it is copied by our cor- 
respondent, who says, “ My father was an accurate observer.” 

“T have been favored the past week with a visit from a Mr. 
Murray, of the United States of America. In person, of the 
middling height, with a speaking countenance and masculine 
features, naturally rough andstern. His mind truly great and 
noble, stored with good sense. He has a poetical imagination, 
a retentive memory, warm affections, a love for all mankind, 
but in a particular manner for those who are of a sincerely re- 
ligious turn of mind. In his public discourses he displayed no 
art or affectation. He opened the Scriptures in their natural 
order, or without any formal scholastic division. He delivered 
his discourses with great grace of oratory, but not without 
something theatrical in his manner. He varied the tone of his 
voice, and was able in a certain degree to personate, and thus 
second his description of any character. He had an astonish- 
ing volubility, a very good choice of words, a great variety of 
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expression, and adorned his sermons with quotations from 
flowery and apposite lines of the poets. He excited the pas 
sions, and fixed the attention of his audience to such a degree 
that he could arouse and animate them at pleasure, or depress 
them with a peculiarly soft eloquence, even totears. Yet with 
all this power and superior qualification for the pulpit, he 
seemed at times to forget the plainest rules of grammar. He 
had no accurate mode of arranging his thoughts. Sometimes 
he became low and even puerile in expression, as well as fan- 
ciful in his mode of treating the Scriptures, turning them 
from their received meaning, and dealing too much in allegor- 
ical illustrations. Yet with all this I never yet met with any 
one in the pulpit, who so very soon carried away my feelings.” 

We have before us a packet of thirty-two letters, their dates 
running from 1788 to 1806. They are written in a neat, reg- 
ular hand. They show, like the letters of most cultivated 
persons of the times, some orthographic irregularities, but 
though wé find some violations of grammatical propriety, most 
of these seem to result from haste. The paper is time-stained, 
and sometimes broken ; but age has been more merciful than 
we would have anticipated, under the circumstances. The 
writer passed away more than half a century ago. Nearly a 
hundred years have gonesince he began to proclaim the univer- 
sal love and all-efficient grace of God. What he has done in 
influencing the public mind, we know. We know somewhat of 
his speculative and doctrinal peculiarities. These letters may 
reveal his heart to us, in its warmth, and perhaps its imperfect- 
ness. We propose to extract freely from them, omitting such 
portions only, as have no bearing upon a just appreciation of 
the character of Mr. Murray’s thought and feeling. 


I 


GLOUCESTER, June 27, 1788. 


My Dear Frienps:—Our mutual friend, Mr. Hambly, in- 
formed me that you were grieved that I had not written a line 
from London to you. Believe me, my valued friend, it was 
not that I had forgotten you, or ceased to have a most grateful 
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sense of the friendly, Christian, kind attention you indulged 
me with, while in your parts. I shall ever retain a most 
lively sense of your indulgence ; and the sweet moments I 
passed in your company will be remembered by me with real 
satisfaction as long as I live. From London, however, I had 
little to write worth the notice of my friend. A cold I carried 
with me, a variety of little matters I had to attend to on 
behalf of my American friends, prevented my indulging myself 
in the way I wished and expected. Meeting, also, with so 
very favorable an opportunity of coming home in good compa- 
ny, 2 consideration of no small moment on a long journey, I 
determined to embrace it, though my little plans respecting 
times and places, would, in consequence, be all disconcerted. 
It is, perhaps, quite as well. ‘‘ God’s works of providence are 
most holy, wise, and powerful, preserving and governing all 
his creatures, and all their actions.” Delightful consideration ! 
He that believeth this must assuredly enter into rest. But 
how very few there are who even profess to believe this! . And 
amongst these few, how very few who really believe it! And 
amongst these, how very, very few (are there any?) who 
always believe it! In some’ instances, indeed, when* we find 
things turn out according to our wishes, and, perhaps, much 
beyond our most sanguine expectations, we are very ready to 
acknowledge this. We then “believe with the heart, and make 
confession with the mouth unto salvation.” Reverse the scene : 
how is it then? Then perhaps the Divine Master may, with 
justice, upbraid us with our unbelief and hardness of heart. 
My voyage to and from England, as well as my meanderings 
in it, serve to strengthen my faith. I went out from hence, 
exclaiming, with the old patriarch, “All these things are 
against me.” I return: I take a retrospective view of the 
scenes I have passed throygh ; but how dark and gloomy soever 
they may have been, I am constrained to say, “Surely the Lord 
was there, and I knewit not.” Verily, our God has his dwell- 
ing, not only in the light, but also in the thick darkness. 0, 
my friend, no one individual of the ransomed: race has more 
reason than your friend to say, “Surely goodness and mercy 
have followed me all my days.”’” Our Saviour raised up kind 
und indulgent friends in every place I stopped in, preserved 
me from all the dangers incident to the changing state I have 
been in, and brought me home in safety. I was met on my 
arrival by innumerable gratulating friends, who, with one voice, 
bade me welcome once more to the land of liberty. These 
joyous gratulations were in consequence of an act of the 
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Legislature passed in my favor while absent. Thanks, there- 
fore, to that Power in whose hand the hearts of rulers are, 
that. I am now delivered from the power of my inveterate 
enemies, and that, through my instrumentality, Christians of 
all denominations may serve the Redeemer without fear. 
This is now indeed a land of liberty. May the God of mercy 
give us grace to make a right use of these his distinguishing 
favors! But too often we find that peace is an introduction to 
indolence ; and true religion, like the palm-tree thrives the 
more it is trampled on. However, there can not be a species 
of wickedness more replete with God-dishonoring, soul-destroy- 
ing evil, than religious persecution. This hydra, blessed be 
God! has breathed his last in this highly favored land, and 
now every individual can sit “under his own vine and fig-tree,”’ 
none daring to make him afraid. We have bishops now in this 
country ; but they are not now, as formerly, the objects of 
hate, because they are not now, as formerly, the objects of 
dread. A bishop has no more power than I have. A bishop 
is no lord here. Every individual in this country chooses his 
own teacher, and is no more obliged to pay another man’s 
teacher, than he is another man’s doctor. True, every man is 
obliged to assist in supporting some teacher or other; every 
individual must make a choice, or the government will choose 
forhim. We have also, blessed be God! a prospect of the 
continuance of these blessings. Our Federal Government is 
adopted. One of the most striking features in the face of this 
Federal Constitution, is, that there never shall be a Test Act 
amongst us, which, in every other country, throws the balance 
into the hands of knaves and perjurers. Surely, no land was 
ever more favored by Divine goodness than this. This is the 
world’s last empire, and the best wine is kept for the last. “It 
is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” Yet, 
after all, this is not our rest: it is defiled. Here we have no 
continuing city, but we seek one that hath foundations. We 
have to travel through a dry and barren soil, but, blessed 
forever be the God of our salvation! we are permitted to 
drink of the waters of that river, which maketh glad the city 
of God. Were it not for this, we should be, after all, most 
miserable; and good as this country is, I would not take it for 
my portion. Ono! I shall by-and-by be an inhabitant of an 
infinitely better country, where no sea shall separate me from 
my much loved Christian friends. Were it not for this cheer- 
ing consideration, I should be ready to regret that I ever saw 
Falmouth, that I ever knew you, or any of the dear redeemed 
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friends you introduced me to. To your ever amiable lady, in 
particular, to each of these Christian friends in general, I 
beseech you to present my warmest regards. My friends in these 
paits have heard, and will continue to hear, of my Falmouth 
friend, while I have power to think or speak. My warmest 
aspirations will ever rise from my heart on their behalf when- 
ever I am indulged with the privilege of supplicating Divine 
favor. And I encourage hope that I shall not be forgotten by 
you—by them. In this sweet interchange, we may be often 
present in spirit at the throne of our Heavenly Father, though 
separated by such a world of waters. And say, my much 
loved friend, may I not encourage hope that in this way also 
we may sometimes meet, and that you will find some one going 
to London, who will kindly engage to drop your sealed converse 
into the bag belonging to some vessel bound to Boston, which 
bag will be generally hanging up in the New England Coffee 
House in Threadneedle street ; and that you will direct to the 
care of Mr. Joseph Russell, Sen., Federal Street, Boston? If 
thus you do, you will very much oblige one to whom you have 
given strong and repeated evidences of a disposition to please, 
and have thereby made him, 

Your ever obliged friend, and, in our dear Saviour, your 
ever affectionate brother, JoHN Murray. 


We have given this letter, the beginning of the correspond- 
ence, in full, that the writer’s individuality of expression and 
address, may be apparent. The allusion in the second para- 
graph needs the note, that Mr. Murray, in his own person, 
fought the battle of religious liberty in Massachusetts. The 
ruling sect, denying that he was a Christian minister, sought 
to compel the Universalists of Gloucester to contribute to the 
support of the towa, or Congregational church; and in de- 
fault of voluntary payment levied for the church tax upon 
their chattels. Mr. Murray sued for his rights, and after 
several years contest was rewarded by a verdict and judgment 
fully in his favor. His enemies, not satisfied, sought occasion 
for his condemnation, and prosecuted him for solemnizing 
matrimony contrary to law. Mr. Murray had married many 
couples, supposing himself authorized by the laws of the 
Commonwealth, as an ordained minister. He was declared 
upon trial not to be an ordained minister, within the meaning 
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of the law ; and sentenced to pay a fine of fifty pounds. It 
was to avoid further persecution under the ruling of the 
Court that Mr. Murray made the trip to England, pending 
the effort to obtain legislative indemnity. On his petition and 
that of his congregation, backed by the judges of the court, 
the Legislature during his absence, passed a resolve fully 
indemnifying him against further suit. 


II. 
Guoucester, Nov. 1, 1788. 

[A large share of Mr. Murray’s letter of this date appears 
in the “ Letters and Sketches,” and is therefore omitted here. 
Mr. M. goes on:] 

You will, my valued friend, if you are able to find out 
what I have written, which, by the way, is as much as I can do, 
plainly perceive that I have not adopted a sentiment not 
clearly taught in the Scriptures, the only rule given to direct 
me. If these Scriptures have a meaning not expressed, I am 
not obliged to know it. It is, however, by the plain testimo- 
nies of God I wish to be directed, both in my public and 
private character. In my public character, I am determined 
to know nothing but Christ and him crucified ; and wherever 
I go, I am resolved to declare to every creature these glad 
. tidings: That Christ died for their sins, according to the 
- Scriptures. When they, any of them, believe this divine re- 
port, I shall charge them to be careful to maintain good works ; 
to let their light shine before men, that they, seeing their 
good works, may glorify the Father in heaven. To enforce 
these exhortations, I shall assure them that God will reward 
every man according to his works; that if his children forsake 
his law, and walk not in his statutes, he will visit their 
transgressions with a rod, and their iniquities with stripes ; 
that if they live after the flesh they shall die, but if they 
through the Spirit mortify the deeds of the body, they shall 
live. I will assure them that whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap; if they sow to the flesh, they shall of the 
flesh reap corruption—if they sow to the Spirit, of the Spirit 
they shall reap life everlasting. I will assure them that to be 
carnally minded is death, but to be be spiritually minded is 
life and peace. In my private character, I shall endeavor to 
live by faith on the-Son of God, and come up from the wilder- 
ness leaning on the Beloved. When I am reviled, I -shall 
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endeavor in patience to possess my soul, remembering the 
word of our Saviour, They shall say all manner of evil of you 
for my name’s sake. In one word, I have no doctrine but the 
Gospel; no arguments to enforce obedience to this Gospel 
but its truth, or the adorning of the doctrine besides this—Ye 
are bought with a price ; glorify God therefore in your body 
and spirit which are his, and if his and not your own, He to 
whom you belong has aright to punish. But as the end of all 
punishnent is reformation, when the end is obtained, and not 
before, the rod will be laid aside. 

Thus, then, I wish to declare the whole counsel of God. 
Secret things belong to God, but things revealed, to us, and 
our children. I never aim at being wise above what is 
written, and what is written is written for our learning. 
But though I thus cautiously walk by this unerring rule, yet 
I am charged with the vilest absurdities. A variety of slander- 
ous publications have made their appearance, put forth by 
persons who never heard me, in which they inform the world 
that I am the vilest heretic ; that I publicly teach the salvation. 
of all men, in their sins, and that death puts them all on a 
level ; that he that believeth shall be saved, and he that 
believeth no¢ shall be saved ; that I teach to get drunk, and 
commit all manner of wickedness with greediness ; that I not 
only teach the salvation of the human nature of all mankind, 
but also of the angelic nature ; that I preach the salvation of 
devils. Others affirm that I publicly teach there is no hell, no 
devil, no future punishment of any sort. The ignorant 
multitudes believe all this, and sometimes the vilest of the 
people come to hear me, expecting these things, and many go 
away disappointed, affirming that I did not preach my own 
sentiments, or that Il am changed. Indeed, my friend, 1 have 
been, I am, very much abused. It is from my enemies the 
public form a judgment of me and my principles; and when 
such are questioned respecting me, they answer according to 
these vile, absurd, these false representations. Numbers, con- 
sequent thereon, will never hear me at all, so strong is their 
prejudice. But when some, by some means or other, are at 
last brought to hear me, they cry out with astonishment, Is 
this the man I have heard so much of? why, I have been most 
shockingly imposed on. I am amazed—so great is the differ- 
ence between them who form a judgment of me, from what 
they hear of, or from what they hear from me. Thousands 
will never be undeceived, until the deceiver is destroyed, and 
he that letteth is taken out of the way. 
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I am indeed a most singular character.* Preaching and 
steadfastly believing the Gospel, I am hated and despised by 
them who call themselves believers and preachers of the 
Gospel. Confidently believing the doctrine of election or 
predestination, I am reprobated by the very men who profess 
thenselves advocates of this doctrine. And, while abused in 
the character of a Universalist, the Universalists reject me 
because [am not. For there are of this description amongst 
us who really believe the doctrine charged on me; who con- 
fidently affirm that-men and devils shall finally be brought 
home to God, and who do affirm that our present state of 
being is our only state of suffering, and that the period of 
mortality is the period of sorrow. Now, though my enemies 
affirm the foregoing doctrines are mine, such who hold these 
doctrines censure me because they are not. In a word, I 
preach here, as I preach there. I have but one testimony, 
which I delivered on your side, and which I deliver on this 
side the great waters. But people in general take up their 
religious sentiments, as they take their wives, first, because 
they love them, and then, resolved to keep them, take them as 
their wives, for better for worse, and afterward go to the 
Bible for something to support them. As these sort of folks 
must find something that will not correspond with their 
favorite sentiments, they must of necessity be opposed to 
them who have no sentiments but what they draw from this 
Divine source of information. Hence, I say it is that both 
Universalists and Partialists agree to censure me. 

I thank you, my much-loved friend, for taking the method 
you have taken to find out my real sentiments, in consequence 
of hearing false reports. I wish it was my talent thus to con- 
vey my ideas; and hadI time, 1 would with great pleasure 
converse with you in this way, whole days. But, my friend, I 
have but very little time to indulge myself in this way. Iam 
in Boston every other week ; I am here every other week. I 
preach in Salem on my way home. What, then, with passing 
and repassing, preaching five times a week, visiting my sick 
friends, &c., I can have but very little time to devote to my 
friends in this way. Yet, 1 have many, very many affectionate 
friends in various parts of England, and in almost every part of 
this country, who have claims of this kindon me. And give me 
leave to assure you, noindividual of these corresponding friends 
will be attended to with more pleasure than the friend I am 
writing to. Should you, then, see fit to reply to this, and freely, 
and largely, you will give me inexpressible satisfaction ; and 
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though I have not been, in general, well-treated, when I 
thought I had a right to expect it, yet I cannot still help 
expecting kind and Christian treatment from you. 

I am not without hope that I shall once more be blessed 
with the privilege of seeing my friend. There is but one cir- 
cumstance that I can at present think of that will prevent my 
visiting my country, once more, in the company of my best 
friend. I have long intended to do myself the pleasure of 
showing Mrs. Murray my charming country, and in that 
country my charming friends, who, I am sure, will be de 
lighted with her, whatever they may be with me. * * * 
But O! my friend, should we not meet in this imperfect state 
again, how cheering the consideration that we shall assuredly 
meet in our Father’s house, where are many mansions, and 
where our Redeemer hath entered to prepare a place for us! 

* * * * ~ * + 


Your affectionate brother, JOHN Murray. 


Writing in 1829, Rev. Thomas Whittemore, in his Modern 
History of Universalism, says: “The doctrine of a limited 
Suture punishment, as a distinct question, has never excited a 
very general interest. For twenty years a difference of 
Opinion has existed on this point ; but the difference in itself 
has not been the cause of alienation of feeling, or disruption 
of fellowship.” Rev. Hosea Ballou, who has been supposed 
to have introduced among Universalists the doctrine that sin 
and its punishment are confined to the present life, wrote ina 
letter published in the same work, and dated in November, 
1828, respecting the doctrine of a future state of retribution, 
« Race was, in my youth, but little said. ‘ 

I never made the question a subject of close investigntiee 
until lately. ; . . I cannot say that I was fully 
satisfied, that the Bible taught no punishment in the future 
world, until I obtained this satisfaction by attending to the 
subject with Br. Edward Turner, ten or twelve years ago.” 
Mr. Whittemore says in the History, “Mr. Ballou united with 
the Baptist church in January, 1789, and in the next fall, 
became a believer in the universal mercy of God.” The fore- 
going letter written by Mr. Murray in November, 1788, shows 
that already the controversy upon futureretribution had begun, 
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even before Mr. Ballou’s inquiries. Mr. Murray and Mr. 
Winchester held firmly to the doctrine of limited future 
punishment, on different grounds. Who were the “ Universal- 
ists” who controverted that doctrine, we know not; but the 
historical fact is interesting. It may be that in Mr. Murray’s 
theology the terms future punishment and future retribution as 
now understood, do not properly apply. It is evident, however, 
that he held to future suffering, and future sorrow, future mis- 
ery, while these were denied by those whom he here speaks of as 
Universalists.” 


TII. 
GLOUCESTER, OCTOBER 23, 1790. 


. « « You are quite right. I was indeed afraid I 
should lose your love, in consequence of declaring my senti- 
ments respecting the love of God. You are right again in 
seeing in this fear a proof of my affection. I,do indeed love 
you with very sincere and warm regard ; but I will freely own 
that, though I feel all the ardor of youthful affection, yet I am 
sometimes made unhappy by the experience of advanced life. 
I have lost many friends by letting them know I had found 
that Jesus of whom Moses and the prophets spake. You will 
believe me, then, when I assure you that the assurance of your 
continued regard gives me inexpressible pleasure. 

I think with you, my brother, “ our Master was greater than 
the greatest of our fellow-servants.” But it is much to the 
honor of the apostle Paul, that while he determined to know 
nothing but Christ and him crucified, he wished to be followed 
no farther than he followed Christ. 

We should indeed judge very wrongly of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, if we judge partially. In thus judging, I agree with my 
friend. There is hardly anything but. may be proved by the 
wordof God. ‘“Allreligions (said alate nobleirreligious writer) 
are sought for in the Bible, and those who seek them find them 
there.” “Search the Scriptures (said our best Guide ;) they 
testify of me.” They do indeed ; and all of them, in their 
divine connection, seem to say to us, as the Baptist said unto 
the Jews, Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin 
of the world. The salvation of God’s work, and the destruc- 
tion of the work of the devil, seem to be declared by every 
writer in the Bible, from Moses to John. The Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament, thus harmonizing in this one 
grand truth, that Jesus is the Saviour of the world, by taking 
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away the sin of the world, I do assure you, my much lovep 
friend, “‘is one great reason of my adopting the sentiment of 
the Universal Restitution of Mankind.” I hold the word of 
Revelation in highest veneration ; I esteem it my only, my 
infallible guide ; and when the Scriptures are “ silent,” I dare 
not speak, indeed. So strong is my prejudice in favor of the 
Sacred Writings, that when they are silent, I hardly dare to 
think: but if at any time a thought should arise in my heart 
not consistant with the joint suffrages of the Sacred Writers, I 
reject it asan evil thought. I am, however, free to own, that if 
Icould see one part of Divine Revelation contradictory to the 
other, this view would weaken the authority of the whole. 
But taking for granted that the all-wise, all-gracious God 
intended to give us a Revelation of his mind, I take him 
as he speaks in his word, assured he could not say one thing 
and mean another. In that case, it would be no revelation. 
Hence I dare not alter any part of the Divine Records; and 
the Scriptures, you notice, I am bound therefore to take in 
their fullest latitude, for they cannot mean more than the 
nature and will of God imply. 

I do not, my dear brother, see any part of Divine Revelation 
that limits Christ’s death to any particular number of the 
human race. I lay down my life for my sheep, is, I think, 
tantamount to dying for the sins of the whole world—tasting 
death for every man, &c. I conceive the Scriptures speak of 
all mankind, as sheep going astray. 

I never knew any part of our Saviour’s testimony so little 
attended to, as the chapter you advert to. Nothing can appear 
more clear than this chapter, if you go through with it. Our 
Saviour first prays not for the world, nor for believers; but for the 
receivers and appointed disseminators of the word that 
bringeth glad tidings of good things to every creature. Sec- 
ondly, not for these only, but for all that should believe on 
him through their word, “that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me, and that thou hast loved them as thou hast 
loved me.” For God so loved the world that he gave them 
his Son. Thirdly, “Father, I will that they also whom thou 
hast given me may be with me where lam.” Here are three 
prayers, the first for the preachers; second, for believers ; 
third, for all the Father gave the Son. But who were given 
by the Father to the Son? Behold, saith the Father (Kzek., 
xvii. 4), “‘all souls are mine ;”’ and all that the Father had, he 
gave unto the Son. For the Son was the Heir of all things; 
all things were made for him. The heathen are given to him 


‘ 
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for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
his possession. Thus, my beloved friend, we find at last that 
he who, dying for the sins of the world, became the life of the 
world, in the close of that memorable chapter prays for the 
whole world. 

Yes, I do believe God has an elect number, to whom it is 
given, in this, their day, to know the things that make for their 
peace. The election hath obtained this knowledge, and the 
rest are blinded. But the day of the Lord cometh, when all 
that is hid shall be made manifest, and then every eye shall 
see—what? The things which made for their peace, to be 
sure ; that Jesus was indeed the propitiation for their sins and 
that he is the life of the world. If he were not, nothing ever 
made for their peace, and in that case, the things which made 

* for their peace could not be hid from their eyes. 

What our Saviour said of the right eye, and the right hand, 

he saith unto. us—unto all—even to the elect. It would 


undoubtedly be better for us to enter into life with one eye, 
than into hell with two. For in hell the worm never dieth; 
in hell the fire is never quenched. And the Pharisees, who 
would not part with their right eye, or their right hand, could 
not enter in, but were not only children of hell themselves, 
but their converts were two-fold more the children of hell than 
they. Blessed be God! however, death and hell shall deliver 
the dead which are in them, and death and hell, thus emptied, 
shall be cast into the lake of fire. 

Yes, verily ; these shall go away into everlasting fire, or 
punishment, but it is nowhere said, that I can recollect, that 
the sheep shall go away into everlasting punishment. This is 
said of another nature, which was cursed in the beginning; 
and who is reserved in chains of darkness unto the judgment 
of the great day; who, as the worker of every evil. work, 
with every seed he hath sown in God’s offspring, shall be 
separated from our Saviour’s inheritance, and sent into the 
fire prepared for him and his angels. Then shall that wicked 
be revealed, whom the Lord shall consume with the breath of 
his mouth, and destroy with the brightness of his coming. 
Yes, I do indeed believe there will be future misery. When 
the unbeliever dies, he will leave all Ais happiness behind him. 


Not believing that he has redemption in the Beloved, and that 
God can be just and a Saviour, he feels ten thousand deaths in 
fearing one. And this misery will continue, till that which is 
written is fulfilled, they shall be all taught of God; until the 
face of the covering shall be taken from all people, and the veil 
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from all nations, and death shall be swallowed up of victory. Yes, 
I do believe that there will be future misery, but its duration I 
know not, because Iknow not when will be the end of the world. 
But this we know, that at the end of the world our Saviour— 
the Saviour of all men—will give command unto his servants 
to gather up first the tares in bundles and burn them. And I 
know of nothing besides these tares, the product of the seed 
sown by the devil, that can give offence to God, or misery to 
his offspring. Often, therefore, do I cry out with the prophet, 
How long, Lord, ere the wickedness of the wicked shall come 
to a final end! O for the blessed period, when Babylon shall 
fall to rise no more at all! But what is this Babylon? Jé is 
the abomination of the whole earth. 

No, my loved friend, the Scriptures do not everywhere, 
anywhere, that I can find, speak of the punishment or suffer- * 
ing of unbelievers, of any part of mankind as eternal. If, 
indeed, they could remain eternally in unbelief, they would be 
eternally miserable. But the god of this world who blinds 
the minds of unbelievers, knows, though he don’t let his. 
followers know it, that he has but a short time to reign. 
However, our Saviour has been pleased to let all his followers 
know it, and they praise him therefore, well persuaded the time 
is not very far distant, when there shall be no more pain. 
But previous to this it will be yus¢ to render unto them who 
troubled his followers, tribulation; and they shall be pun- 
ished with everlasting destruction from the presence of 
the Lerd, and the glory of his power. But, my friend, it is 
one thing to be punished with everlasting destruction, and 
another to be everlastingly punished with destruction. If © 
your candle was to burn to endless ages, and you should put 
your finger in it but for a moment, you would suffer for that 
moment the pain of everlasting fire. But what saith the 
scriptures ? O thou enemy, destruction is come to a perpetual 
end ! 

No, my friend, I do not think a purgatorial fire will cleanse 
or purify us. Itis the blood of Jesus alone that cleanseth 
from all sin. I know nothing more necessary for the complete 
felicity of all:men than for the Saviour to say to them all, as 
he said to the man among the tombs, Come out of him, or, as 
he said to the lepers, I will, be thou clean. When, as the 
Lamb slain for the sins of the world, he purged our sins by 
himself, he then finished transgressions, made an end of sin, 
and brought in everlasting righteousness. All that is now 
necessary is to do with his Father’s offspring, as Joseph did 
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with his guilty brethren—show himself; and make them 
understand that God sent him unto the world to save them alive. 

True, the Scriptures say, Now is the accepted time—now is 
the day of salvation ; and they will continue to say so as long 
as the prodigal’s Father lives. For the Gospel day, which is 
the last dispensation, will not be followed by any one. The 
apostle Peter and Paul will tell you that mankind are not out 
of our Saviour’s reach, when they are out of the body; 
(1 Peter iii. 18, 19; Rom. xi. 25 et seg). No, my dearfriend, 
let it not be said at death, let him that is filthy, be filthy still. 
Who then could be saved? Who can say, I have made my 
heart clean? But at the end of the world, when the Lord of 
the harvest shall have thoroughly purged his floor, then indeed 
he shall say, Let Adm that is filthy be filthy still; he that is 
unholy let him be unholy still. It would indeed be better for 
that man had he never been born; for he might have been 
everlastingly blessed without being born. Which of our 
divines was it that said — 


“ Babes thither caught from womb and breast, 
Claimed right to sing above the rest, 
Because they found the happy shore, 
They never saw, nor sought before ?’’ 
* * * * * * * * * ~ 


I sympathize sincerely with your dear lady on the loss of her 
sweet singing sister, but she is not lost; she is only gone 
before. O happy harbor of the saints! 

“‘Blest be the barge shall land us on that shore, 
Where death-divided friends shall part no more.” 
* # + * x * * + * * 


I should have replied to your thrice welcome favor much 
sooner, but Mrs. Murray and I have been absent from this 
place ever since the 4th of May. We have been through the 
different states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. We have rode 
upwards of 1300 miles. To many thousands I have preached 
the Gospel of the kingdom. God only can give the increase. 

. How mysterious are the ways of heaven! This 
dear suffering soul [Mrs. M.] must still be a sufferer. She must 
not be indulged with the wish of her heart. Those who know 
not how to manage children shall have a number; she must 
lose hers in the instant of receiving it, and nearly paid her life 
a, forfeit— really her health. But we know who hath said, 


These afflictions shall work out a far more exceeding and 
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eternal weight of glory. Yes, my greatly valued friend, I 
am confident all things shall work together for our good. 
God, the Ruler of all worlds, cannot act without design ; and, 
as God is love, and love thinketh no evil, his designs must be 
beneficent. And what power is liable to counteract the 
designs of Almighty goodness? Many things now we are 
unable to account for; but hereafter we shall know. One 
thing we now know: that our God will do all he can for the 
good of his offspring. I am confident of all this, inasmuch as 
this is done by us who are evil. Andif ye, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts, how much more shall your Heavenly 
Father ? As much more, as he is better. Here, then, we will 
rest. . Your ever faithful brother, 
JoHN Murray. 


IV. 


Boston, Oct. 10, 1791. 

My Very Dear Frienp. . . . I have enclosed in my 
packet the Constitution ofthis State. It differs but very little 
from the Constitutions of the other States. Ihave taken the 
liberty to enclose to you the Federal Constitution, with the 
debates thereon, when offered for aceeptance to this State. 

I have the pleasure to add, what I am sure will afford you 
sensible gratification, that, through mercy, Mrs. Murray and 
Julia Maria are both very well. Your grateful, happy, happy 
friend, is also blest with this best of temporal blessings. And 
what adds greatly to the felicity of both your happy friends, 
is the bright prospect before us, when we come to the end of 
our journey. Trusting in, and depending on, the God of our 
salvation, we have peace and joy in believing that the end of 
our faith will be the salvation of our souls from every species 
of sin and sorrow. And we most humbly hope that we shall 
be kept by the power of God, through faith, unto this com- 
plete salvation. I have much, my brother, tobe thankful for. 
I am greatly indebted to the God of my salvation. I have 
gone through much tribulation. Blessed forever be the 
Presorver of man! JI have gone through it. And what I have 
passed through I shall never return to pass through again. 
Tam not, in my journey through life, as when going from 
home. When passing over a rugged way my spirits sink in the 
thought of having the same road, and perhaps in a worse 


season, to pass on my way back again. No, I never shall go 


back. I am still like the children of Israel, going on. Say 
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unto the people, saith the Lord, that they go forward. But I 
have in my journey through life, passed over much pleasant, 
delightful road. That was a charming stage of my journey 
that lay through Cornwall. I think of it with pleasure 
inexpressible, and with a heart swelling with gratitude. Bless 
the kind God, who conducted me that way! And I feel more 
than I can express in the cheering hope that the same kind 
God, who is mighty to save, and strong to deliver, will in due 
time bring me, and the loved friends he gave me in that place, 
into the kingdom prepared, I humbly trust, for us, from the 
foundation of the world. O my much loved friend! may we 
not vest in the assurance, considering who it is that justifieth, 
who itis that dieth, who it is that is risen from the dead, and 
ascended into heaven for us? May we not rest in the. assur- 
ance that he will bring us 
—“to that blest shore 
Where death-divided friends shall part no more ?”’ 
Your ever affectionate friend and brother (in our dear 


Saviour), 
JOHN Murray. 


Vv. 
Boston, May 27, 1792. 


Blessed be God for friends! Blessed be God for foes! They 
are my food, and my physic; the latter not very pleasant, 
though very wholesome notwithstanding ; ; the former both 
pleasant and wholesome. Very pleasant to me have been the 
triendship and friendly correspondence of the friend I am 
writing to. 

You have not somuch of the sublime in your coun- 
try—let me say in our country—as here, but you have as much 
of the beautiful. You have notso much nature, but you have 
more of art. And in a great variety of instances art is made sub- 
servient to nature, and made to exhibitit in its most beautiful 
forms. I join with you, my loved friend, most heartily to wish 
that Mrs. Murray could see those charming countries you 
mention. I have much pleasure in believing I should meet a 
cordial reception from many of my Father’s children in Corn- 
wall and elsewhere. You ask, is it not possible? Alas! my 
friend, it is not. I have not been wise, in making to myself 
friends of the Mammon of unrighteousness. : 

* * * * * * 


I am grieved that anything in any of my letters should 
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hurt my friend in the smallest degree; but I am pleased 
beyond measure on reading what this has brought forth. Ido 
not love, or like, you one whit the less for differing in any 
opinion from me. I know we agree in every thing it is the 
will of our Heavenly Father we should agree in at present. 

But who told you that I had a font in my meeting? and that 
I sprinkled my infant there ? No, my friend, I have no idea of 
but two baptisms, one of water, and the other of fire and the 
Holy Ghost; the former John’s, the latter Jesus’; the former 
the figure, the latter the substance ; but the former not even a 
figure, inany way but immersion. We do notsprinkle infants 
in our meeting. We do as our divine Master did. We take 
them up in our arms ; we present them to him to whom they 
properly belong; and thus dedicating them to God as his 
offspring, we pray that they may be baptized by him with 
his baptism, in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of 
_ the Holy Ghost; and we then pronounce the blessing God 
commanded his ministers to pronounce on all Israel, saying, 
The Lord bless thee — the Lord lift up the light of his counte- 
nance upon thee, and give thee peace. In thus doing, we 
only express our obligations to our God, and our dependence 
on him for ourselves and our little ones. When they come to 
years of maturity, should they see it their duty to have the bap- 
tism of John, they may have it. 

aes Mrs. Murray is at present as happy as the lot of 
humanity will admit. Our life is, and must be a checkered 
scene; but the gift of her lovely daughter hath brightened 
this scene considerably. She is pleased and_ thankful. 
Through the goodness of our God, this child is healthy in 
body and mind ; but the mercies of our kind God are innumer- 
able. They are more in number than the hairs of our head, 
and with all his gifts, he hath been pleased to add the bless- 
ing of a thankful heart, and the cheering assurance of future 
felicity. It is only there our prospect terminates. There we 
expect a completion of bliss. There we expect to be admitted 
into the presence of Him whom, at present, having not seen, we 
love. There we expect to meet our Father’s children, and, 
meeting them there, we do not expect to go out, or fall out, any 
more forever. There we shall meet our much-loved correspon- 
- dent. There we shall mingle our praises at the foot .of the 
throne, ascribing, with grateful, with cheerful, hearts, salvation 
and glory tothe Lamb. Othou ever faithful, thou ever true, 
increase our faith! O transporting thought! Faith will soon be 
lost in light, and, no longer voyagers through this sea of time, 
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we shall have no need of an anchor; but Hope, supporting 
Hope, will give place to full fruition. 

To the ever faithful Keeper of Israel I commend you ; and, 
in your own energetic, comprehensive mode of supplication, 
pray, that all the blessings of our Triune God may descend and 
rest on you and yours, and be your abiding portion through time 
and through eternity ; and that you may indeed meet in the 
presence, and unite in the high praises of our Saviour God. 

Your ever affectionate friend, 
Joun Murray. 


In a letter dated at Gloucester, September 23, 1791, Mr. 
Murray had informed Mr. Redding ofthe birth of his daughter 
on the 22d of August. In the course. of the letter, written 
with Mr. Murray’s usual fervor, he said : — 

‘OQ had you seen the grateful parent, presenting this little 
one in his arms before the Lord, in the midst of the congrega- 
tion, dedicating it to Him to whom it properly belonged, you 
would have felt keenly on the occasion.” 

Mr. Redding naturally inferred “infant sprinkling,” and, 
being a Baptist, seems to have rebuked his correspondent. 
Hence the allusion in the foregoing letter. 


VI. 
Boston, DECEMBER 21, 1793. 

I feel very anxious to know something of your- 
self — your whole self. We live in a very changing, uncertain 
state of things. You may not now be where you were, nor 
what you were. I can, thanks to the gracious Giver of every 
good gift, through his favor live by faith on him; but I am 
not so well able to live by faith on any of his people, who in 
their best estate are vanity. I want, therefore, sensible proofs 
of the continuance of their favor and affection. I have often 
thought, if there was a man on earth in whom I could place 
unbounded confidence, it was in you. You have therefore, 
ever since I have known you, had a lodging in my heart ; aye, 
as the prince of poets said, in my heart of hearts,— in my 
heart’s core. I can truly say I have loved you, and still love 
you with a love unfeigned. But even youl am afraid of, 
because there is no stability in our times. In short, l’am 
afraid of losing everything that I greatly value, except what 
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I have in Christ Jesus. But as he is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever, all the spiritual blessings I am by the 
grace of God blessed with in him, I am persuaded I shall be 
forever blessed with ; for the gifts, as well as the callings of 
God, are without repentance. Believing of God, I enter into 
rest. I cannot find rest in believing in man; no, not in my 
friend Redding, whom I really look on as one of the best of 
men. My friends sometimes see me bending beneath the 
weight of not only present ills, but the dread of future. They 
are amazed. ‘“ Wherefore,” I ask, “are you so much sur- 
prised ?”” ‘ Why,” they reply, ‘ you, who teach others to live 
by faith, surely ought yourself so to live.” 

Very true ; and it is therefore that I am so often unhappy. 
Faith is a firm persuasion of the truth of the Divine testimony. 
But there I am informed that in the world I shall have tribula- 
tion, though in the Saviour I shall have peace. Now should 
I expect tribulation in or from him, and peace in or from the 
world, I should be in both, an unbeliever. But they tell me, 
I should not let any of these things affect me. But supposing 
I had power thus to do, how then would these things be to 
me tribulation? That would not be tribulation that did not 
trouble me. How then should I through much tribulation 
enter into the kingdom of heaven? But will not all these 
things work together for good? They assuredly will; but 
still no trouble at the present is joyous, but grievous. We 
may think like Christians, when exercised by these manifold 
afflictions; but under them we must feel like men. 

Mrs. Murray, poor soul! has been exercised with grievous 
afflictions the past summer and fall. A much loved brother, 
the second in the Western government, in the battle on the 
4th of November of the last year with the Indians, was 
severely wounded, and his life for some time despaired of. 
Her mother, dear lady! after suffering for many years, was 
called home last July. Ever since, her father has been in a 
dying state, and she a melancholy attendant on him ; I more 
than half my time from my little family in this place, and 
suffering from pain. O how many are the ills of life! Yet we 
are both of us, in our yudgment, convinced all is right; and 
we are persuaded we shall one day be able to say, It was good 
for us that we were afflicted. And even now we are able 
to sing of mercy, mixed with judgment, all the day long. 
Our God is kind and good in all. We have many things to be 
thankful for, even in this state, and when we look beyond 
it, which the many disagreeables we meet with here fre- 
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| quently lead us to do, we see a morning without clouds, 
| an eternity of rest and blessedness. And this we know: the 
time for suffering is short. Why, then, should a living man 
complain ? Had we everything in this world the heart could 
desire, and hereafter left to pay the wages of sin, then indeed 
| we should be of all creatures most miserable. But had we 
; nothing but tribulation here, seeing the gift of God is everlast- 
ing life, we are still in an enviable state. The pain and 
sorrow are but for a morment, the pleasure and joy are eternal. 
Blessed be God, therefore ! 

| . IT humbly hope these lines will find you; and find you in 
health of body and peace of mind, and thinking affectionately 
of me and mine. You see how selfish a being I am. But 
indeed if I was not, I should think nothing of you. We some- 
times see persons mourning and lamenting the death of a dear 
loved friend ; butit is the dear loved self that is thus mourned. 
For we feel an aching void that nothing can fill. We miss a 
/ pleasure we derived from the departed, and we sigh and weep 
i bitterly. But who ever did thus on the demise of a person 
i who gave neither pleasure nor profit? We are all selfish 
beings, *but there are a variety of selfish beings. Some 
| seem to gratify self by hurting others, and some by helping 
} others. If you and I are found in the latter class, to whom 
/ are we indebted for this? To Him to whom with fervor of 
devotion I commend you and yours. ‘ 

Your affectionate brother, JOHN Murray. 


P.S. . . You will see when you look over this the 
palpable signs of haste. Indeed, I live a very weary life. 
My congregation is very large, and requires a vast deal of at- 
tention. es 


SS ———— 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


The Humanitary Aspect of Christianity. 





In one of the striking contrasts which are drawn by the 
: Apostle Paul between Judaism and Christianity, he describes 
the latter as a faith which works by love. (Gal. v.6.) The 
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Jewish faith, while it included the doctrine of the unity and 
sovereignty of God, and a divine Providence, was eminently a 
legal system. Under this dispensation of law and penalty, the 
people were taught that “ the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom,” and were continually reminded of the “ statutes ” 
and “ commandments ”’ of the Lord, obedience — and likewise 
disobedience — bringing always “a sure recompense of re- 
ward.” In thissystem of faith, rites and ceremonies, offerings 
and sacrifices held a conspicuous place, and were supposed to 
turn aside the anger of the Lord, and to secure His favor and 
forgiveness. 

The covenants of the Lord were also exclusively with the 
house of Jacob ; and membership in the Jewish Church, and 
citizenship in the Commonwealth of Israel were obtained by 
the fulfilment of certain rites, without which, one was regard- 
ed as a foreigner and an alien, having no part in the blessings 
that belonged to God’s chosen people. 

This whole system and order of things the Apostle regarded 

as having fulfilled its purpose, and as being superseded by the 
system of grace and truth revealed by Jesus Christ. In con- 
trast with it, he sets forth the liberty of the Gospel, and enjoins 
the followers of Jesus not to be again “ entangled with the 
yoke of bondage,” assuring them that “in Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith, 
which worketh by love.” The religion of Jesus Christ he 
regarded as a religion of love, in which God is worshipped 
and served as a Father, in which the love of Christ was an 
‘animating enthusiasm, the brotherhood of man the ground of 
a universal reconciliation, and immortality the hope of the 
Christian believer ; a religion for the promotion of which the 
Apostle considered no sacrifice too dear, and in the service of 
which he at last won a martyr’s crown. 

It is not surprising that a religion foundéd on the truth of 
the divine paternity and the brotherhood of the human race, a 
religion that looked to the salvation of every human being, 
through the work and mission of Jesus Christ, and that repre- 
sented His life and ministry and death upon the cross asa 
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manifestation of love, should, by its influence, become a power 
in human hearts, and be described by the Apostle as a faith 
that worked by love. Its humane character is everywhere 
' manifest, both in the letter and spirit of its teachings, and out 
of its great doctrine of human brotherhood and the duty of 
love, the humanities of the world have grown. By the influ- 
! ence of this faith, and the higher relations into which it 
: brought the first converts to Christianity —leading them to 
: feel that they were children of God and brethren in the 
4 great family of mankind — they entered into a fellowship of 
F love, and delighted in all manner of useful service to each 
other, and to their fellow men. They became a society whose 
object it was to save all men from sin and woe, 

In Neander’s History of the Christian Church, he quotes 
from Justin Martyr, and from the celebrated Origen, an inter- 
: esting account of the spiritual and humane influences of the 
| Christian faith. Setting forth the practical results of the 
i 


Christian religion in promoting purity of life, brotherly affec- 
tion, mutual helpfulness, and the spirit of humanity among 
Christians, Justin says : 



















‘‘ We who were once slaves to lust, now have delight only 
in purity of morals; we who once practiced an idolatrous 
, magic, have consecrated ourselves to the eternal and good 
God; we who once prized gain above all things, give even 
. that we have to the common use, and share it with such as are 

in need ; we who once hated and injured one another, who, 
h on account of differences of custom, would have no common 
hearth with strangers, do now, since the appearance of Christ, 
live together with them; we pray for our enemies; we seek to 
convince those that hate us without cause, so that they may 
order their lives according to Christ’s glorious doctrine, and 


attain to the joyful hope of receiving like blessings from God, 


the Lord of all.” ! 
And Origen also says: 


= 





“The work of Jesus reveals itself among all mankind, 
where communities of God, founded by Jesus, exist, which are 


1 Neander’s History of the Christian Church, Vol. 1. p. 250. 
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composed of men, reclaimed from a thousand vices; and to 
this day, the name of Jesus produces a wonderful mildness, 
decency of manners, humanity, goodness, and gentleness in 
those who embrace the faith in the doctrines of God and 
Christ, not hypocritically, for the sake of worldly advantages, 
and human ends, but in sincerity and truth.” 2. 


Truly does Neander say, in his presentation of the subject : 


“That which our Lord himself, in his last interview with 
his disciples, described as the test by which his disciples might 
always be distinguished—as the mark of their fellowship with 
him and with the Father in heaven, the mark of his glory 
dwelling in them—namely that they loved one another — 
precisely this constituted the mark, plain and striking to the 
pagans themselves, of the first Christian fellowship. The 
names “ brother” and ‘ sister,” which the Christians gave to 
each other, were not names without meaning. The fraternal 
kiss, with which every one, after being baptized, was received 
into the community by the Christians into whose immediate 
fellowship he entered — which the members bestowed’ on each 
other just before the celebration of the communion, and with 
which every Christian saluted his brother, though he never 
saw him before — this was not an empty form, but the expres- 
sion of Christian feelings,— a token of the relation in which 
Christians conceived themselves to stand to each other. It 
was this indeed, which, in a cold and selfish age, struck the 
pagans with wonder — to behold men of different countries, 
ranks, relations, stages of culture, so intimately bound togeth- 
er ;— to see the stranger who came into a city, and, by his 
letter of recognition, made himself known to the Christians 
of the place, as a brother beyond suspicion, finding at once, 
among those to whom he was personally unknown, all manner 
of brotherly sympathy and protection.” 3 


Neander further says of the Christian life of that period : 


“ The care of providing for the support and maintenance of 
strangers, of the poor, the sick, the old, of widows and orphans, 
and of those in prison on account of their faith, devolved on 
the whole church. This was one of the main purposes for 
which the collection of voluntary contributions in the assem- 


2 Neander’s History of the Christian Church, Vol. 1. p. 250. 
8 Neander’s History of the Christian Church, Vol, 1. p. 255. 
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blies convened for public worship was instituted; and the 
charity of individuals moreover, led them to emulate euch 


other in the same good work.” 4 


Thus, according to the great historian of the Christian 
Church, did the faith of the early Christians work by love, 


prompting to all good deeds, to gentleness, forbearance, broth- 
erly kindness and charity. Such was the divine life, which 
Jesus Christ communicated to his followers; such the human- 
itary aspect of the Christian religion, according to the fathers ; 
such the fellowship of the primitive Christian world. They 
believed in a God, whose chief attribute is Love, whose love is 
the affection of a Father for his offspring. They believed in 
Christ as the beloved Son of God, full of grace and truth, 
through whom God had revealed himself to his children, in 
whom he was present, by his Spirit, reconciling the world to 
himself. By this faith, they were brought into a conscious 
communion with God, a true spiritual worship,— and a union 
with Christ and with all who had received his spirit and bap- 
tism. This was the source and generating power of that love, 
which made them endure all trials together ; which led them 
to minister to each other of whatever they possessed ; which 
bound them together in enduring bonds of sympathy and 
affection ; which quickened them in that holy and happy life, 
which they lived, in the midst of poverty, affliction, persecu- 
tion, surrounded by pagan unbelievers, and subject to an 
earthly power and dominion, adverse to all their interests, and 
prejudiced against the faith, which was to them the fountain 
of all their joy, and peace, and holy living.. 

The primitive Christian faith worked by love not only 
among its disciples, and converts, but this principle of love 
was the element of its power in converting the world. The 
first preachers of Christianity presented the character, life, and 
death of Jesus Christ, as an exhibition of divine love, and his 
work and mission, as a divine proceeding for the salvation of 
the world. They made it appear how great a gift God had 


bestowed on the world, in his Son, and with what ingratitude 
4Neander’s History of the Christian Church, Vol. 1. p. 255. 
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this gift had been received ; how he had been taken by wicked 
hands, and had been crucified and slain. They first showed 


how exalted a character Christ possessed; how pure, holy, 
and sinless he was; how he went about doing good; how he 


taught men the holiest truths of religion ; how he revealed 
the Unseen and Infinite Father; what divine precepts he 


gave ; how this holy Son of God was persecuted and put to a 
cruel death; and how God raised him from the dead, and gave 
this additional evidence of his divine mission ; of the immortal 
nature of man; and of the work of reconciliation which he 
came to accomplish ; and thus they wrought both conviction 
and sympathy in the minds of their hearers; and they were 
converted to the truth through the all-sanctifying power “of 
love. Through this divine power their converts united in this 
sublime confession: “The love of Christ constraineth us ; 
because we judge that if one died for all, then were all dead ; 
and that he died for all, that they which live, should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him which died for 
them and rose again.” (2 Cor. v. 14, 15.) 

This love, which was manifest in Christ, was the great 
motive and inducement to their obedience and their Christian 
life. When they had first become convinced of his divine 
mission and saw in him the sinless and suffering Son of God, 
they were won by his love to embrace his cause, to profess his 
name, and to give themselves to his service. By this life of 
faith, they who were dead in trespasses and sin, were made 
alive in Christ, and were filled with that divine enthusiasm 
which led them to become missionaries of the Cross, and to 
give themselves to the service of humanity. 

But this life of faith was not subscription to a creed, nor the 
belief of any theological system ; but faith in the person and 
character of Christ &s a divinely inspired and heaven-sent 
teacher and spiritual Savior, through the influence of whose 
life and religion, all human souls should be reconciled and 
saved, and the spirit of the Father should dwell in every heart; 
from whose love neither death nor life, nor principalities nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, could separate 
the humblest and poorest of the human race. 
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Such was the faith of the apostles and the early Christian 
believers, a faith that worked by love, and led them to purity 
of life and conversation, to simplicity of manners, to brotherly 
kindness, to self-sacrificing labors for the conversion and 
happiness of the human race, and to the practice of the highest 
and noblest virtues of the human character. According to 
this faith, the Christian was no longer under the Mosaic law, 
but had become a law unto himself; the spirit of humanity, 
the love of doing good and the desire to bless and benefit all 
human beings, was a sufficient guide, superseding the necessity 
of special commands, and prompting to the right kind of 
actions under all circumstances. Moved by this spirit, it 
would be impossible to do an intentional wrong to any human 
being, and all manner of useful and beneficent service to man- 
kind would be the distinguishing mark of a Christian. In 
such a religion of love there was no occasion for those marks 
of fellowship which distinguished the Jews. Neither circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, nor any Jcwish or heathen rite 
were of any value; but only the faith that worked by love, the 
principle of doing good, the living a Christ-like life from love 
to God as he reveals himself in the best and purest of his 
children, from love to Christ as his beloved Son, and the type 
of a perfect and sinless humanity, and from love of man, as 
the offspring of God and a human brother, whatever may be 
his race or earthly condition. 

In arecent volume that has created a great sensation in 
England and this country, entitled ‘“‘ Ecce Homo, or the Work 
and Life of Jesus Christ,’ the author conclusively shows that 
the Christian Church was founded as a society of persons in 
whom the enthusiasm or love of Humanity was the active 
principle of their life and conduct. Inspired by this principle, 
the Christian was alaw unto himself, and human virtue 
culminated in a thorough devotion to the good of mankind, 
and in regarding every human being as a brother, to be 
benefited by the influence and labors of the Christian society, 
and to be brought into the fold of Christ. 

Seeing how much Christ made of this principle of love as 
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the foundation of his kingdom, how strange it is that men 
professing his name have often been utterly indifferent to its 
requirements, and have made his religion to consist in a theory 
of the divine government and a scheme of salvation which 
leaves this principle almost entirely out of view ; and that the 
wrongs and injuries inflicted on portions of the human race, 
have excited in them so little interest and sympathy! Toa 
true Christian it would seem almost self-evident that a want 
of the Spirit of Humanity is a want of Christianity itself; and 
that the love of human beings as such ; the impulse of kind- 
ness and sympathy toward the poor, the despised, the suffering, 
the outcast, and toward all who need help and guidance, is 
the moving of the Holy Ghost ; and that the faith which works 
by love, is a faith in the perfectability of human nature ; in 
its capacity for growth in virtue, knowledge and goodness, 
both here and hereafter ; and in God’s love, going out directly 
by his Spirit, and through human souls, towards all his 
children in efforts for their improvement and happiness. 
As this anonymous, but profound writer truly says : 


“The enthusiasm of humanity in Christians is not only 

their supreme, but their only law. It has been remarked that 
Christ’s plan was to kindle in the hearts of his followers a 
feeling which would dictate to them the right course of action 
under all circumstances. . . .If Christ delivered any more 
special commands besides the command of love, they must be 
deducible from it. . . . As Christ relaxed the Sab- 
batical obligation by referring to the object of the ordi- 
nance — the Sabbath was made for man —so should his disci- 
ples boldly and reverently interpret his precepts by the light 
of the principle which governed them, the principle of human- 
ity, and obey as freeman, not as slaves. . . . The Chris- 
tian has a definite relation to every other human being, to 
every Christian as a fellow citizen [of the Christian Common- 
wealth, ] and to every person who is not a Christian, as possess- 
ing that humanity which is the ground of Christianity. 
The principle of love to humanity includes all mankind. The 
sense of duty which springs up in it is a sense of duty to man 
as man, and whatever kindness it fosters, is also not exclusive, 
but truly cosmopolitan, or humane.” ® 


5 Ecce Homo, pp. 207, 208, 340, 341. 
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It is a question of great imterest to what extent the religion 
of Christ as a power working “by love, for the redemption of 
humanity, has descended to the Christian Church in modern 
times. There can be no doubt that all churches, bearing the 
name of Christ, have something of the spirit and power of love 
in their belief and practice of the Gospel, but in various 
degrees, and some of them in a most limited measure. So far 
as they have engaged in works of humanity, they have pos- 
sessed this principle; but how many of them have exalted 
human theories, and theological speculations and rites and 
ceremonies far above this simple principle of love to God 
and man, which Christ made the sum and substance of his 
religion! As we look over the history of the Christian religion, 
since the Protestant Reformation, it is refreshing to remember 
the fullness with which this spirit entered into the profession 
and practice of the Quakers and Methodists; and how it led 
them to protest with a deep religious earnestness against the 
sins of their times, and the wrongs of humanity ; and to seek 
the emancipation of human beings from unmeaning forms and 
ceremonies, from war and slavery, and from a slavish depen- 
dence on the letter of Scripture, endeavoring to infuse among 
Christian believers the spirit of obedience and the law of love. 

The principle of love, as a power to overcome the evil in 
human hearts, to reform the unchristian temper and conduct 
that prevails in human society and civil government, and to save 
the world from sin, has distinguished the Universalists and 
Unitarians, and made them the earnest friends and supporters 
of the great humanitary movements of the age. More than 
all the other sects in Christendom, this spirit of love, working 
for the redemption of humanity, ought to infuse and permeate 
the very life of these two denominations, whose system of faith 
rests on the doctrine that God is the Father of all human 
intelligences, that he cares for, and will finally bless and save 
all; and that there is no conflict in his purposes of love, 
because he is a being who does not exist in a plurality of per- 
sons, but is one in being, whose nature is love, whose counsels 
are undivided, and whose moral government is so adjusted as 
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to discipline and perfect all human souls, in the course of 
their existence, either in this world, or in the eternal years 
of the great Hereafter. 

As Christians of the humane and liberal school, by whatever 
name we are known, our faith in Christianity as a religion of 
love, designed to save and bless humanity, should prompt us 
to engage in and give direction to every great movement of 
reform, whether in religion, in social customs, in education, 
in the administration of justicc, in the legislation of the coun- 
try, in the enlightenment of public opinion, in the election of 
rulers, or in the conduct of public affairs. To those who 
believe that Christianity is a working power in the world, that 
it works by love, and that a final destiny of good awaits the : 
human race, there can be nothing that concerns the welfare 
of humanity, no question of right and wrong between man and 
man, no law or custom or usage, no treatment of human 
beings by the government under which we live, or any 
human government, that does not claim our consideration as 
Christians, that is not a proper subject of religious teaching 
from our pulpits, and of discussion in our religious conferences 
and conversations, and that itis not a disgrace to us, and 
unworthy of our fellowship, to omit from our administration 
of truth, as we hold the Christian faith. 

It is the most honorable fact in our religious history that 
the Universalists and Unitarians of the United States, have, 
for the most part, been true to the cause of human freedom in 
the fiery ordeal of discussion, of civil conflict, and of the great 
war for the American Union through which we have passed ; 
that none of our ministers espoused the cause of the rebellion, 
while many of them went forth as Chaplains, and in other 
capacities, to do service for their country ; and that Southern 
Unitarian and Universalist pulpits had to go without ministers, 
(unless they would hear the truth freely spoken,) or import 
them from foreign lands. May the day never come, when the 
ministers of our faith shall fail of giving their testimony 
against public iniquity, or in showing the application of the. 
religion of love to any of the actions or duties of men, however 

NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. 22 
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much they may entrench themselves in hoary usage, or vener- 
able custom, or iniquitous law ! 

As Christians of this liberal faith, believing in the Gospel 
as a religion of love, as resting on the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, as taught by Jesus Christ, who died 
for the sake of humanity, we, who were born into this princi- 
ple, are in danger of forgetting our first love, of growing cold 
and formal and worldly-minded, of conforming to usage and 
custom and public prejudice, and of failing in our duty 
and our zeal for the Church of Christ as embodying the prin- 
ciple of a universal humanity. The Apostle Paul uttered 
language to the Galatians that is equally appropriate to us: 
‘Brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only use not 
liberty as an occasion to the flesh; but by love serve one 
another. (Gal. v.18.) The faith that works by love, and 
that calls us to freedom, teaches us to be merciful, just, obedi- 
ent to the divine law, lovers of the truth, and friends of God 
and man. Our love to God is to manifest itself in love for his 
creatures, not in selfish friendships, founded in mutual inter- 
est and pleasure, but in love to man as man, as a child of God, 
as a member of the universal family of mankind, and an heir 
_ of immortality. 

It will sometimes be profitable for us to ask ourselves, Do 
we love human nature, however ignorant and poor and lowly 
its condition? Are we willing, as a people to exert our Chris- 
tian influence, and to make some sacrifice to elevate and 
improve those who are below us in education, social position, 
manners and refinement? Are we willing that they should 
enjoy the same blessings of religion and law, the same protec- 
tion at the hands of government, and the same rights and 
privileges as citizens that we ourselves enjoy? Are we willing 
to confer all the blessings of our best Christian civilization 
upon those who have been debarred these blessings by preju- 
dices of caste and race, and who have suffered ages of injus- 
tice and oppression ? By such questions we can put our relig- 
ion to the test, whether it is the true faith that works by love, 
that believes in God as our Father, and in all men as brethren, 
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the offspring of God and the objects of his equal love and 
care; whether we have that love, that “enthusiasm of 
humanity,” which the author already quoted, says was the 
original foundation of the Christian Church. 

According to our view of Christianity, it is the peculiar 
mark of a Christian to be interested in works of benevolence, 
to labor for the improvement of society, to try to bring all 
men up to the Christian standard, to help the poor, to relieve 
the suffering, to deliver the oppressed, to support institutions 
of religion, learning and charity, to uphold and maintain good 
government, to restrain and prevent social and moral evil, to 
set an example of uprightness and integrity in all the relations 
of life, to manifest a reverent and devout and loving spirit, and 
to practice justice, mercy.and truth towards all mankind. In 
this view of the humane aspects of our religion, we shall. do 
well to ask ourselves, Are we doing all that we ought to do for 
the advancement of society in the knowledge and practice of 
these divine principles? Are we approaching, in our personal 
character the example given usin Christ? Are we growing in 
the spirit of love and mercy towards all mankind ; in grace and 
virtue and truth ; in resemblance to the Father of our spirits ; 
and in the fellowship of the angels? By faithful self-examina- 
tion only, can we know whether we are true to that fellowship 
of love which is ultimately to include the human race. 

Lastly, the Christian faith recognizes in all men the germs 
of a divine life, of god-like faculties, and an immortal good- 
ness and virtue, which the influence of Christ’s life and exam- 
ple, and the spirit of his religion are adapted to educate and 
develope into completeness and fullness of power, and bring 
into entire harmony with the perfections of God, and the 
blessedness of the heavenly world. Our present existence it 
regards as a preparatory stage, in this culture and discipline 
of the soul, and the spiritual world as asphere of higher influ- 
ences and motives, carrying forward the spiritual improve- 
ment of each and all till we shall reach “ the final goal of the 
restoration.” May this divine enthusiasm of humanity ; this 
faith in the omnipotent power and influence of love to purify 
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and save human souls, make our branch. of the Christian 


Church more fruitful in all good works, and in building up a 
truly Catholic and universal Church — a Church recognizing 
the freedom, the fraternity and the eternal progress of all 


human souls. By the influence of this faith, exerted through 
our fidelity to the truth, and by the lives of the Christian men 
and women who hold this divine fellowship shall the world be 
made better, the civilization of the age be lifted to a higher 
standard, and the reign of love on earth begin, bringing with 


it the era of universal peace, and the indwelling of God and 
Christ in every human heart. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


The Country — Its Condition. 


To a thoughtful observer unconnected with the civil and 
political affairs of a great nation, the position of the American 


government at the present moment, must exhibit a spectacle 
at once anomalous, unnatural and critical. A stupendous 
intestine war, which convulsed the nation to its very founda. 
tions, has been brought to a close, and that portion of the 
people who, in their political relations, assumed the attitude 
of insurgent States are now held, by the stern fate of wai, in 
passive submission, without the exercise of those rights and 
privileges heretofore common alike to all American citizens. 
The nation —the great nation, hitherto regarded as having 
the best government on earth — the boast of its own people 
and the wonder of the world — is arranged, unsettled, held in 
division — no longer a union —not indeed in actual disrup- 
tion, but in extreme tension, if not disseverance of the great 
Christian bond, mutual respect, mutual confidence, and mutual 
affection ; by which, out of many States and many communi 
ties, a vast people of diversified interests, were made one! 
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On the one side appear the suspicions, exultations and crimi- 


nations of the conqueror, and on the other the profound indif- 
ference, or signs of impatience, and ill-concealed exasperation 
of the conquered insurgents. Such manifestations on the one 
part, though not unnatural, are scarcely becoming a just and 


magnanimous people; while on the other, they are but the 


inevitable results of a changed condition, to be looked upon, 
not as the harbingers of an impending storm, but as the last 
mutterings of a subsiding volcano. 


All is changed. There never was a time in the history of 


our young Republic so fraught with social, civil, ad mere 


mental and moral pertubation as at the present hour. On all 
points opinions are changing. The old, the deep-rooted, the 
long-cherished, the profoundly-reverenced and dearly-beloved, 


are passing away; and other thoughts, other ideas, other opin- 
ions, and other social and governmental maxims are rising up 


to take their place. How admirably, in this particular, does 
the present generation symbolize humanity in all its past 


developments. Touch the great chain of history at any point, 
and there is the same scornful rejection of the old and the 


same restless aspiration after something new. In no other 
way can the generation of men living at any particular period 


deem itself wiser than its predecessor. But in this restless 


revolution of thought, it not unfrequently happens that ideas 
and opinions that long ago lived, glittered, swayed their scep- 
tre, and died, are exhumed by ardent adventurers from the 
great mansolea of the past, invested with new attire and set 
forth, petted and cherished, as the profound discoveries of a 
progressive age. Happy are we, as a nation, if, at the present 
period of perturbation and progression, we are entirely free 
from this common failing of humanity. In science and the 
arts we have made substantial advances. In morals and relig- 
ion are we better than the generations of the past? Better 
indeed we may be, in our abstract teachings and carefully 
enunciated moral maxims, but in all the practical duties of 
Christian life and love, and all the dear relations of a common 
brotherhood, carried to the highest point of perfection in social 
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and civil affairs, how stand we as a nation and as individuals ? 
We have done one act —one great Christian act, less perhaps 
from conscientious convictions of duty than from considera- 
tions of a lower and less commendable kind. But no less 
worthy is the act itself, grand in its achievement and blessed 
in its results. Our country has been delivered from the sting- 
ing curse of slavery! It is the will of God for the good of his 
children, reaching down into the interminable depths of the 
future ; how far the dim eyes of the present generation can 
never see. It is an act with its concomitants, calculated and 
' perhaps*destined to work a revolution in great barbaric races, 
low, dark — dark with reference to the color of their skin, as 
well as the obscurity of their mind, living, herding, propagat- 
ing, dying, amid the luxuriant glades, the barren sands, the 
rugged hills, the burning suns and waterless river-beds of a 
vast continent, either wholly unknown or but dimly revealed 
to civilized man. So far, as a nation and a people, we have 
made a real advance in the work of civilization and the duties 
of Christian brotherhood. 

But how stand we in our ideas of civil government and the 
practical application of Christian love in its administration ? 
It must be confessed that all people, whatever their professions 
or proud assumption of Christian excellence, are quite too 
deficient in the exercise of the one overmastering principle of 
Christian union and secular fellowship—brotherly love. With 
the highest professions in that direction, the practical devel- 
opments too often dissolve and fade away into the severe max- 
ims of an effete theology, or the actual adoption of barbaric 
codes. It is a matter of the most serious and solemn consid- 
eration whether the American people, both victor and van- 
quished, have not, in their practical relations with each other, 
departed widely from this great law of brotherhood—whether 
they have not fallen, perhaps unconsciously, into the practical 
application of the old maxims of barbaric times? Is it now 
to become an established principle in civil government, glossed 
over with attractive names and glittering sophisms, that 
“might makes right ?”?— that we have conquered and we 
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must dictate terms to the vanquished? Grant that precedents 
abound that other nations in the shrouded past have done the 
same thing, are we no better than they? Is our civilization 
retrogressive ? Grant even that living dynasties, hoary with 
age, still cherish it as an element of power in their practice 
with the vanquished, must our young Republic, springing fresh 
and vigorous from an intelligent people, now gird itself with 
the drapery of despotism, and bear in its palms the symbol of 
the “divine right” of kings? Is our young civilization to 
draw its force, its lessons, its animus, from the mouldy max- 
ims, long since gone down, it is to be hoped, to their eternal 
sleep? Surely our government, in its organization, rose to a 
higher sphere. The clear heads, the strong minds, the pro- 
found statesmen of the days of our early trial, could never 
have descended to the point of admitting such an element 
into their governmental structure, especially in application to 
independent States, who themselves assisted in constructing 
the splendid fabric. 

The bonds and the foundation of our civil system, after the 
most careful study and profound thought, were elaborated by 
the fathers of the revolution at a season of uncommon peril, 
change and uncertainty. They applied all their energies to 
the erection of a new nation, far from the theatre of old feuds 
and ancient dynasties, out of materials that lay scattered and 
confused before them. They studied deeply and thoroughly 
the history of the constitutions, the forms of government, the 
laws, the social condition, habits and customs of the old world 
—especially the history of that fatherland from which their 
virgin soil had received so much of its population, its tinge of 
thought, its literature, religion, laws and customs. ' They 
walked with the most careful and accurate survey over the 
civil commotions, and scenes of rebellion in their ancient home, 
and grasped, with a sagacity almost divine, both their causes 
and their results. They saw, perhaps with an eye of suspicion, 
that the Puritanic element was scarcely more to be trusted, as 
an agent and a power in civil government, than the frowning 
hierarchy which itopposed. They had seen, too, in their labo- 
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rious travels over grave historical events, the gradual encroach- 
ments of power, in whatever hands reposed, and its gradual 
absorption, under one pretext or another, of the disseized 
rights of the people. To form a system which should afford 
protection, secure the blessings of peace, and guard the 
inalienable rights of all classes, with power sufficient to pre- 
serve its own vitality. and not enough to render it formidable 
to personal or civil liberty — this was the great problem which 
taxed their powers and to which all their energies were 
directed. 

They began by recognizing, as the very basis of all just civil 
government, the inherent rights and self-possessed sovereignty 
of the people— not in the aggregate, but as individuals, — 
each man a sovereign by divine right— each man, as a moral 
agent, having supreme control over himself, subject to no power 
except that great-Sovereign to whom he owes all allegiance 
and all homage. It was not forgotten, however, that this self- 
possessed sovereignty — these inalienable rights, were neces- 
sarily restricted by a great law imposed by the same Divine 
Power, the law of brotherhood, which binds every man in 
indissoluble bonds to every other man, and commands him to 
‘‘ bless and curse not ’’—to do good and refrain from injuring 
the kindred sovereigns with whom he stands connected in the 
great household of a common Father. 

In like manner States also, or colonies then existing, were 
recognized as separate sovereignties, conventional in their 
organization, having no inherent rights, and no powers except 
such as were derived originally from the people — and the 
people within their respective boundaries. On.the part of the 
people entering into a civil compact, or existing under an 
organized government, there was an expressed or implied sur- 
render of a portion of their own powers as individuals, which 
powers were conferred upon the civil organization. That 
organization, invested with supreme power, then became sover- 
eign, and the people who conferred it were voluntarily reduced 
to subjects — still retaining, however, as the basis of all sov- 
ereignty, primary control over the whole machinery. Thus 
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States cime into existence, “ free and independent ;” having 
been absolved, by their own will, from all allegiance to a for- 
eign power, they assumed, each for itself, the supreme power 
which had before been exercised over them. Foreseeing the 
dangers and difficulties of their isolated condition, and having 
a common interest and common sympathy, they entered into 
a compact for mutual protection and defence, the very first 
step of which was a distinct and absolute recognition of their 
own sovereignty. The first in the series of that old instru- 
ment —“ Articles of Confederation ’’ — announces that “ Each 
State retains its sovereignty, freedom and independence, and 
every power, jurisdiction and right which is not, by this con- 
federation, expressly delegated to the United States in Con- 
gress assembled.” Very few indeed were the “ powers, rights 
and jurisdiction” conferred upon that common agent, not 
enough to render it supreme, and scarcely sufficient to give it 
a breath of vital energy. It was an experiment and was all 
that separate municipalities, jealous of the sovereignty so 
lately acquired, had dared to make it. Yet this was the pri- 
mary political condition of each State or colony which united 
in the formation and adoption of the present Constitution of 
the United States. 

That instrument was an attempt of the best minds of the 
country, if not of the world at that time, to solve the intricate 
problem of a government not incompatible with freedom — a 
government with powers sufficient for all the purposes of its 
creation, and with safeguards enough to prevent its use as a 
means of oppression and to render the people secure against 
encroachment upon their reserved rights. To this end the 
several States were required to surrender a portion, but only a 
portion, of their powers to the common agent, and to the ~ 
same end that agent was bound by infrangible cords of restraint 
against the assumption of any powers not clearly granted. 
The powers conferred and the powers reserved were clearly 
defined —the one referring chiefly to outward and foreign 
affairs, and the other to the “ exclusive right of governing and 
regulating the internal police,” each for itself, of the several 
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States. On this point the instrument was made clear and 
decisive as possible. All powers not delegated to the United 
States nor forbidden to the States were reserved to the States 
or to the people. The structure then involved a double sov- 
ereignty ; the States were sovereign within their appointed 
sphere, and the general government was sovereign, also, within 
its own limits. Neither was invested with absolute powers or 
unlimited sovereignty, and neither could justly or rightfully 
encroach upon the powers, the sphere and jurisdiction of the 
other. On this peculiar arrangement is based the doctrine of 
“State rights””»—a doctrine abused and prostituted to the 
most sinister purposes, but a doctrine which, though severely 
and inconsiderately censured at the present time, because per- 
verted, has nevertheless its firm foundation in the very instru- 
ment constituting us one people. 

It was such an instrument drawn up with the greatest care 
and foresight by the severe attrition of master-minds upon each 
other, that was at length presented to the people for their 
adoption — not as States in their municipal capacity, but to 
the people of each State in convention assembled, as the ulti- 
mate source of all power. And by these, after the severest 
scrutiny, with calm reflection and cool judgment, it was at 
length, in the several States, one after another, fully ratified. 
The smallest State of the old thirteen, though great in enter- 
prise, industry, the mechanic arts and civilization, was the last 
to enter the sacred fane, as “ one born out of due time.”’ The 
deed was done, and by that deed the several States were bound 
together in bonds which no power except the power by which 
it was done, could ever dissolve — unless indeed an appeal 
‘should be made to the last resort — the ultimate right of 1ev- 
olution. The power was given to admit other people who 
might apply and erect them into equal sovereign States in the 
same household. Other people at different times did apply 
and were duly received, invested with all the powers and made 
subject to all the restraints of the original thirteen. Their 
admission, like that of the others, was irreversible. When 
they joined the magic circle, they joined forever. The hand 
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that gave admission had done its work and could do no more. 
It had opened the golden gate, bade them enter; and received 
them, as equal sisters, to its glad embrace, adjusted the crown 
of right, bound the fillet and the bonds around them, and then 
its power ceased! It had no authority to reverse the great 
decree —no right to order them, or any other States, back 
into their original inchoate conditions. It was itself firmly 
bound against the commission of such an act, by strong defenses. 
erected by a primary sovereign power — the will of the people. 

This was the grand old Union ! — this gave birth to the Stars 
and Stripes — this called into being the national motto — # 
pluribus unum !—a motto profoundly significant — not of a 
people held together by an unrestrained outward force, but of 
a people enchained in affection, cemented by love and united 
by a common interest for the attainment of a common end. 
And happy, yea, thrice happy, would be the nation, if the 
love, the respect, the affection and the scrupulous attention to 
the rights of the people and of the States, that wove the bril- 
liant web of the past, could be brought to bear upon the stormy 
present, and be diffused through the disturbed and disjointed 
members of the dear old Union— happy, indeed, if these 
could be so diffused that the American Eagle might again sit, 
the symbol of love and liberty, over the united brood of 
American States ! 

But no, alas! we have changed— changed — blood has 
borne its natural fruit — profane blood! The blood of Christ 
has faded —the cross is curved into a crescent. ‘ Father 
forgive them for they know not what they do!” How it 
sounds! How it grates inharmoniously upon unpitying and 
unpliant ears! Penitence ? — reform, with its confessions and 
its promises, its genuflections and humble entreaties? Did 
that divine invocation from dying lips pause in its earnest com- 
passion to make any such demands? On the contrary, its 
very utterance, its spirit and its power, became both the cause 
and the instrument for the conversion of man! And philan- 
thropy! How it runs along in one particulary channel, and 
bears in its sweep the withering curse of traitor, infidel on all 
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outside of its narrow path! Yes, patriotism too ! — there it 
stands ! there it vaunts! bound in the robe and embossed with 
“the phylacteries of an uncomely self-conceit! Oh, brother- 
hood! brotherhood — embracing alike the saint and the felon 
—the good and the bad —the one a star, the other fallen ! — 
where, where is that mighty force — that “ still small voice ? ” 
Is it hushed in the tremendous storms, or has it fled from the 
fearful conflict of human passions? Ah, let us stoop and 
kindly raise up the fallen, relieve the oppressed, redeem the 
obdurate, white, black, traitor, rebel! —he isa brother! Is 
it madness, is it fanaticism, or is: it justice and the cross of 
Christ that has seized the public mind? What keeps the 
grand fabric of the fathers still sundered — no — disjointed, 
half-dismembered, inharmonious, disarranged? We have 
changed, gone backward, become dissatisfied with the “ best 
government under heaven,” and seek to change its structure. 
We wish to engraft other maxims, other principles upon this 
masterwork of profound statesmen and honest men. We ask 
for new guarantees, new assurances, new safeguards, to make 
the country more secure against another rebellion. In all 
probability safeguards already exist in the terrible failure and 
incalculable sufferings of the past, to secure immunity against 
any future attempt at revolution from the same cause. But 
grant all the safeguards possible, wind the whole nation with a 
complete network of the most stringent enactments, lay deep 
in the bowels of the earth, the iron defenses of power — what 
then? The history of the whole world, with all its grand 
achievements, all its enormous wickedness, and all its sad and 
sorrowful deeds, conclusively proves that rebellions, insurrec- 
tions, revolutions, will break out and will sometimes prove 
successful, notwithstanding the strongest, the wisest and most 
carefully elaborated defenses against them. Even the very 
guarantees, by their abuse, may become the primary and 
exciting cause of popular tumult and rebellion. The best 
philosophy of the best statesmen of the whole world, always 
to be held in high regard in the management of a great peo- 
ple, utters the solemn admonition — Don’t govern too much !/ 
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Even a child can lead what the fiercest despotisms can never 
control. | ° 

Our age is progressive — assumed to be so — in all the ele- 
ments which constitute a true Christian civilization. In this 
earnest reaching after something better, to grace and fortify 
our civil system, what are the guarantees demanded against 
future tumult and civil commotion ? An adoption of the pro- 
posed amendments of the great instrument of our Union, 
which are now submitted to the State and to the country. 
Let these amendments be adopted to their full. extent, and 
inwoven, by dextrous fingers, into the whole texture of our 
government, and can we then be sure of future safety — since 
we have made an advance — sure it is an improvement of our 
governmental system — sure even it is not an actual retro- 
gression, both in governmental structure and in Christian civ- 
_ilization ? May it not be possible, that, in taking such a step, 
we should incorporate into the grand structure, an old, effete 
and even dangerous principle, which might destroy its sym- 
metry, and cause infinitely more damage to the structure itself 
than no new guarantees at all? ‘“ The price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance.” Centralization of power! ‘* Watchman, 
tell us of the night!” Is all quiet — no speck — no cloud— 
no bird of ill-omen hovering darkly over a slumbering nation 
—no play upon the noblest emotions of the human heart, 
which may lull for a while and then hurl a bewildered people 
into anarchy or despotism? Centralization ! — a power which 
mocks all restraints and all safeguards, grasps, assumes, 
absorbs — this was the dangerous element which the Fathers 
strove to the utmost of their ability to exclude forever from 
this unpolluted soil of freedom! But their children — are 
they aware that those amendments contain the seeds of that 
concealed force which may, in the uncertain future, be used 
to overthrow liberty and establish a new order of things—no, 
not new, but a mere return to the old type of the “ dead past ? ” 
The principles which they contain, used to augment power and 
curtail freedom, by inaugurating a long series of oppressions, 
may become enormous wrongs, whose only and inevitable result 
must be violence and revolution ! 
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Suppose, however, that the amendments are not adopted in 
the only valid and legal manner possible, are the recreant 
States to be shorn of rights, held in subjection, or hung in 


abeyance upon the outer wall of freedom until they submit, 
and adopt what is contrary to their interests and their convic- 
tions of duty? Call it dogged obstinacy, or haughty inso- 
lence! what then? Have they placed themselves in an abnor- 
mal condition, and lost the sovereign rights which they, in 


common with all the States, possessed, “retained,” at the 
erection of the grand fabric of the Union? It is surely too 
late to reopen the old question of ‘‘ State rights” in its per- 
verted form — too late to assiime secession, or voluntary with- 
drawal as one of the rights reserved to the States! When 
they entered the sacred circle, as before observed, they took 
the veil forever, with no power to leave the household without 
consent of the group of sisters remaining in alliance behind. 
And no “ ordinance of men unlawfully assembled and unlaw- 
fully acting in the name of a sovereign State, could ever 
become valid, or have any legal force against prior fundamental 
and statutory laws. Men in rebellion, whatever may be their 
acts, or their assumptions, are no more than a vast mob, vio- 
lating, contuming, resisting, but not subverting, or destroying 
the laws of the land. The mob being quelled by a posse or an 
army, the laws remain in all their strength and majesty — 
inoperative, it may be, for the want of legislative, judicial, or 
executive agents to enforce them. But the massy structure 
still exists, and under its benign influence the people retain all 
their rights, their powers and their privileges. Does crime 
dissolve political relations and overthrow laws? Not surely 
without successful revolution. Criminals become amenable to 
the very laws which they may attempt to subvert, while the 
laws themselves remain intact in all their imposing grandeur. 

But a people involved in crime and a people not offenders, 
existing together within the same limits of a sovereign State 
—are all alike, the innocent and the guilty to be placed under 
the ban, punished, or at least disallowed their reserved rights 


and ancient privileges, until they submit? Waive that point. 
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Another and a greater question of the deepest import and 
gravest significance now comes to claim the calm and undi- 
vided Christian thought of the whole nation. Are a free peo- 


ple to be compelled under duress to incorporate into their civil 


system a principle utterly repugnant to their feelings, their 
convictions, and their essential rights? Where then is free- 
dom? Is the serpent already coiled in double folds around 
them? Is their State municipality to be regarded as lost or 
subverted, and their reserved sovereignty forfeited and gone ? 
Gone? What has become of it? Who has seized, or who 
assumed it? Does it belong to the central organization? Or 
does it not rather, by the most natural, inherent and indefeas- 
ible right, revert to the people}~and to the people having 
their domicil and their citizenship within the limits of each 
State respectively ? The power of the general government is 
limited ; no power was delegated to assume control of States 
on the dissolution or suspension of their governments, and as 
a matter of necessity all that power reverts to the people. 
Grant that they are criminal, yet even criminals, under any 
just government, are entitled to a full and fair trial, and are 
held innocent and never dispossessed of their civil rights until 
proved guilty. But besides and beyond all this, these crimi- 
nals, or a vast majority of them, whether justly or unjustly, 
wisely or unwisely, have received executive clemency ; and 
this one act, beyond all dispute and all cavil, whatever may 
have been their changed condition or suspended civil relations, 
restores them to all their former rights, powers and privileges, 
restricted only by such changes as themselves have sanctioned 
in the organic law of the land. The power was given, both 
by fundamental and statutory law, and the power was exer- 
cised—the deed was done by an executive agent fully invested 
with authority to do it, and once accomplished is irreversible. 
No power can ever react or change the decree unless it assaults 
and bursts the very safeguards which it seeks to strengthen 
and extend. 

The people, then, in these states respectively, when placed 


again in their original status, possess the “ sole and exclusive ” 
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power, by “inherent, inalienable, and indefeasable right,” “ to 
govern themselves” and regulate their internal affairs, as 
“ free sovereign and independent States.” The governments 
of the several States once in rebellion were never overthrown ; 
they were merely suspended in their operation — perhaps 
impaired in their efficiency, but they “ still lived,” if only on 
parchment, and whether rightfully or otherwise, are now 
restored to full activity. Their restoration is indisputably rec- 
ognized, sanctioned, legalized, by the sovereign people within 
their respective bounds. They are consequently govern- 
ments de facto— governments de jure, existing and enforced 
by the approbation of the people, and, as in the case of Rhode 
Island in her suffrage war, are entitled to be held as legal, 
until ‘ reformed, altered, or totally changed” in each State, 
by that ultimate power within its limits, which controls, or 
ought to control, every civil structure inthe land. They have 
already been changed, by an act of the people, in adaptation 
to a great change which the people of all the States, without 
dissent, have made in the fundamental instrument of the 
American Union. That act, with its recognized binding force, 
which they asserted in performing, has placed them, as sover- 
eign States, in relation to their internal police, beyond the 
legal reach, if ever within its pale, of any power delegated to 
the general government. 

Since the achievement of our independence, it has been a 
universally received opinion, that “ all power is originally inhe- 
rent in the people” and “ all rights and powers not expressly 
delegated ” to their respective government, State, or nation, 
are still retained by them. But who are the people in whose 
august hands this supreme power resides? It is certain that 
all the people, without distinction, irrespective of age, sex, or 
condition, are not included in the favored number. Or if the 
power inheres alike and inalienably in all classes, it is surely 
not exercised by all in the same way and to the same extent. 
In some the voice of authority is loud and commanding ; in 
others it is hushed, noiseless and carried into practical effect 
only by proxy —by asort of implied authority, received by 
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the few from the many to do the work which cannot be done 
by them in person. The exercise of sovereign powers, then, 
in this land of freedom, is wholly a matter of privilege. Those 
and those only who possess the privilege are permitted to 
exercise the high functions of a sovereign people in the erec. 
tion and conduct of civil government. The male inhabitants 
—‘‘ white male citizens ”—of a certain age and certain quali- 
fications, by common consent, or unquestioned assumption, 
hold and exercise the high prerogative of popular sovereignty. 
It is all arbitrary—not to say unjust and impolitic; but so the 
matter stands and who can change it ? 

It is not difficult, however, to assign a reason for this unpur- 
posed, perhaps unnatural state of public affairs. Notwith- 
standing the earnest efforts of our revolutionary Fathers to 
break away from the despotism of the past and establish a 
government entirely new, with freedom as its base, it cannot 
be concealed that our institutions, through their whole breadth, 
have received a tinge from the customs and convictions of a 
past age. In feudal Europe, and even in Europe renovated, 
all supreme power was considered as held by divine right. 
Kings, lords, barons, had supreme control over all their sub- 
jects, and any powers or privileges possessed by the latter were 
deemed a gift or franchise from the former. In this country 
the elective franchise had descended from the crown of Eng- 
land, having been conferred by law upon certain citizens of 
certain qualifications and held by them as a distinguished priv- 
ilege. When, therefore, after the utmost tension, the political 
bond uniting the two countries was finally sundered, the ter- 
rible recoil produced a shock to the throne on.the one side, 
and a joy to the people on the other, on whom thus suddenly 
fell the long-lost mantle of sovereign power! In the joy and 
amazement of the hour, what could be done? It was impos- 
sible in a short time to reorganize fundamentally the whole 
framework of their civil structure. The difficulty was to find 
a fixed and settled point at which to begin the work. Proba- 
bly without much thought or much reflection that point was 
_ at length by common consent assumed — existing govern- 
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ments were continued without objection, and the sovereignty 
of the people was deemed to repose in that class, to whom the 
elective franchise had descended from the mother-land. How- 
ever anomalous the condition and incompatible with all our 
claims of popular sovereignty, there, in that class, the privi- 
leged voters, it has ever since rested. It has indeed, been 
gradually extended to other classes or individuals, who, hav- 
ing the requisite qualifications, are, by their gift, received into 
the governing class and made their equals, but continuing 
still, by right of inheritance, so to speak, in their hands to 
the present time. On,that basis the whole structure of our 
civil system was erected, and from that basis at the present 
hour, it derives all its force and its activity. The principle is 
so intimately inwoven with the whole fabric that it cannot now 
be changed without the consent of that class, or worse still, 
without violence to the fabric itself. In each and every State, 
the same principle is adopted —the same classes retain the 
sovereign power, and whether right or wrong, control absolutely 
its internal police. 

Is all this right? Reason, judgment, experience, and the 
very nature, necessities, and responsibilities of human society, 
render it certain that, if not intrinsically right, it is at least, 
in some measure, judicious and expedient. It would be impos- 
sible to create and sustain a popular civil system on any other 
ground. Thousands of people are utterly incompetent, by 
reason of youth, mental imbecility, ineptitude, or otherwise, 
to exercise, or even understand, the duties and functions of a 
supreme power. These, from the very nature of the case, 
must, in the creation and management of government, be rep- 
resented by others—by others, bound to them, perhaps, by the 
tenderest and strongest of all ties — parental and fraternal 
attachments, who must think, act, provide and govern for 
them. All just government is instituted for the common ben- 
efit, security and happiness of the people ; and. consequently, 
those and those onlywho have the requisite ability, intelli- 
gence, honesty, and fidelity, should—must, as a matter of 
necessity, become the governing classes. All people, whatever 
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their condition or capacity, have indefeasible rights, but all 
have not the ability to conduct public affairs for the common 
good. The most diffleult and delicate of all questions ever 
presented to any people is here involved. Who shall be allowed, 
by right or by favor, to form a part of the governing class — 
who be permitted to deposit his suffrage, or utter his voice in 
the election of officers, “ trustees,” * servants,” “substitutes,” 
for conducting public affairs? And who shall grant that right, 
or confer that privilege ? It is certain that suffrage has never 
been deemed, in this or any other country, an inherent right, 
and no force of reasoning could ever convince intelligent minds 
that it ought to be universally exercised. The only point to 
be determined is, what class, or what individuals, ought, for 
the common good to be allowed the exercise of this vested 
right? This question embodies all the difficulties in the case. 
Who shall decide it? And how far shall the franchise extend ? 
There is not the least doubt, that it might, for the protection 
of personal rights, the promotion of the common good, and 
the elevation of races, be extended far beyond its present 
limits. 

Our condition, as a nation at the present time, is new — 
unprecedented in our own, and unexampled in the world’s 
history. We have just emerged from a stupendous civil war, 
bearing as its fruit, or at least following in its train, the eman- 
cipation of a race hitherto held in bondage. On that race has 
fallen the mantle of freedom, like a sweet distillation of joy 
before unknown, changing seriously the political condition of 
several States, coequal members of this grand Union. That 
change has been perpetuated by a new bond, carefully inserted 
into the sacred instrument, which constitutes at once a gov- 
ernment and a Union. The bond and the change have been 
solemnly sanctioned by the class of people in the several 
States, to whom descended, and in whose hands specially and 
lawfully reposes the supreme power of government. But by 
that act, has the right, the privilege, the mantle of suffrage, 
fallen necessarily upon the emancipated race? Does it, as an 
unavoidable sequence, follow, in any or every State, the privi- 
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lege of citizenship conferred upon the foreign born by natural- 
ization ? Must it not always, in the opening future as in the 
declining past, be held as a gift—a franchise, to be conferred 
by that class who, by undisputed and incontestible inheritance, 
possess and exercise it—a gift or franchise to be conferred, 
as well upon those so recently and so grandly borne into the 
happy relations of freemen, as upon others who have hereto- 
fore obtained it only from the same original source? Who 
then can confer it in any State except the actual possessors of 
sovereignty within its bounds, however small their number ? 
From the foundation of our government to the present time, 
this privilege has never been conferred in any other way. Has 
our civil structure, then, become changed—so changed that 
without consent of the people within a State, legally expressed, 
powers may be assumed over its civil functions which find no 
warrant in the fundamental law of the land? Is necessity to 
be alleged as the ground and the justification for such assump- 
tion of power, and urged too by the strong against the weak ? 
‘The control of suffrage in each State is an indefeasible right, 
and no popular outbreak or civil war can work defeasance, or 
create a necessity in the general government for transferring 
that undelegated right from the people to itself. Necessity ! 
A breach once made, under that plea, in the bulwarks of civil 
liberty, and who can tell what may follow? It is a dangerous 
doctrine—the voice of a syren, the lullaby song of bad men, 
who, if any such could be found in this country, might enter 
the citadel at its weak point, and overthrow the liberties of the 
people. “Let there be no change by usurpation, for though 
this, in one instance, may be the instrument of good, it is the 
customary weapon by which free governments are destroyed !” 

Is it just, judicious, expedient that the elective franchise 
should be conferred upon the emancipated race? Few, it is 
presumed, can be found in utter disaccord with the answer. 
Most certainly it is, at least to some extent! But the adjust- 
ment of the question, as before observed, will always present 
the gravest difficulties, and ought to be approached with cool 
deliberation and far-reaching statesmanship, without excite- 
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ment, without passion, or prejudice, or strong bias on either 
side. There can scarcely be a doubt that many of those so 
recently and joyfully brought from a servile State to the dig- 
nified rank of freedom, possess the requisite qualifications — 
honesty, virtue, intelligence,—to exercise the right or the priv- 
ilege, in a just and judicious manner. On these, then, might 
safely rest the magic robe — on these, as many as a wise and 
prudent discrimination might deem expedient, the boon should 
be bestowed. It might give them moral force, self-reliance, a 
feeling of manhood among men, without perhaps the danger 
of that foolish vanity, stupid use of power and utter disregard 
of all the amenities of social life, which too often follow a sud- 
den elevation from an humble to an exalted condition. No 
human power can change the color of their skin, but the ear- 
nest labors of the Christian and the philanthropist can doa 
work, grand and humane, which shall refine, adorn, and ele- 
vate their souls. Let that work then be done faithfully, wisely, 
discreetly, with no vain boasts, and no sinister purposes, and 
immense good will inevitably result. 

But let the agents, the only true and lawful agents who pos- 
sess the elective franchise in each State, confer in each the 
right or boon of suffrage. Will they fail utterly of its accom- 
plishment ? Will they spurn the enfranchised race and leave 
them in the same condition in which a very large majority of 
the whole population of this land of freedom are now left— 
with equal rights of citizenship and equal protection under 
the law, but without the vested right or high privilege of suf- 
frage ? Better even this, than for an assumed, or a doubtful 
power to interpose and attempt to cut the gordian knot by 
violence—to invest the privilege by over-riding the safeguards, 
and making a breach in the strong defenses of our national 
system. But who will dare affirm that the work will not be 
done, as speedily and as faithfully as time, circumstances, and 
a due regard, to the nation’s safety will permit? Who is the 
man who can thus call in question the power and efficiency of 
Divine Love, or whose weak heart has no faith in the future 
achievements of that grand element; sacred and pure, which 
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finds a home and a work in almost every portion of this vast 
land? If that divine element should fail of success, the fail- 
ure will, most assuredly, lie at the door of those faint disciples 
who yield too soon to the mastering force of wrong, or those 
impetuous disciples who would call down fire from heaven to 
seethe and burn, if not consume the hardened multitude of 
wrong doers. No, it will not fail! Weare a Christian peo- 
ple! Work !— wait !— work earnestly, patiently, faithfully, 
with “the sword of the spirit’? —the great Christian law of 
brotherhood, and wait the result. ‘Time, patience, and per- 
severance, which overcome all things,” will surely in due time 
adjust the balance and give as full and ample an exercise of 
the elective franchise as the public safety and general welfare 
will permit. 

The present crisis in public affairs affords a most extended 
field for the inculcation and practical application of this mighty 
law of brotherhood. Never in the world’s history was there a 
time more suitable for the work, or exigencies more pressing 
for the full display of its spirit and its power. It is demanded 
in behalf alike of those relieved from bondage and those who 
held them there; and is never to be overlooked, as equally 
needful to those whose steady loyalty has placed them in a 
higher plane of Christian civilization. The passions, hatreds, 
and embittered feelings aroused by civil war have not yet sub- 
sided. The blood of thousands slain in battle is still mourn- 
fully, sadly, not to say indignantly remembered ; and the calls 
for vengeance, in one form or another, still murmur, in half- 
suppressed but angry tones, through every part of the land, 
even in disregard, perhaps forgetfulness, of tnat severe divine | 
rebuke, “ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, I will repay!” 
What then can be done? What is the great duty of every 
Christian, every philanthropist, and every statesman in the 
nation? What but the most unselfish efforts, calm, cool, 
kind, discreet, persevering, to enforce and secure the practical 
recognition among all people, of this all-mastering power — 
the common brotherhood of man, which alone can allay the 
violence of passion and heal the country’s wounds? For such 
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unwearied effort, in the application of such a principle — the 
foundation of all true religion, true philanthropy, true patriot- 
ism, and true statesmanship, there comes in almost every 
breeze the silent yet solemn appeal, the pressing demand of 
the hour and the country! None are so good as not to need 
it, and none so bad as to be beyond its reach and past all hope 
of amendment. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


The Old Dies that the New and Better may Live. 


History teaches us the same lessons regarding the growth and 
education of the human race, which Geology teaches respecting the 
gradual formation of the planet on which we are living. Every 
death is birth into new life. Every destruction is preparatory to a 
larger and nobler structure. Every breaking up of the existing 
order of things is only clearing the way for laying the foundation of 
a higher and better. The geological record shows that the era which 
gave birth to coarse grasses and gigantic rushes and reeds, was 
followed by one adorned with the noble oak and the colossal pine. 
The crust along which crept only huge lizards and slimy reptiles, 
breaks up into sudden wreck, and gives place to a new earth on 
which man walks erect, the image of God, the noblest of his works ! 

So in the history of nations and the race; wreck and ruin are 
ordained as the preparation for building a new and grander edifice. 
Only what is worn out and effete, or what is injurious or of evil 
tendency perishes; and it perishes to make way for something better 
suited to the wants and demands of the age and the race ; something 
that will feed and vitalize the political and social organisms, and 
quicken the pulses of the world’s heart. The comparison of the 
apostle in illustrating the doctrine of the Resurrection is to the point 
here: “That which thou sowest is not quickened except it die. 
it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown in dishonor, it 
is raised in glory.” So with the institutions and civilizations of the 
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passing eras; they die, that the world may live. The body dies, but 
the spirit, if it be of God, survives in new forms and combinations, 
and comes forth into larger life ; in a word, “is raised in glory,” and 
“in power” to bless all after times. 

And yet with what reluctance and complaint and protest this 
lesson is received, both by individuals and nations. When Jerusalem 
was destroyed, and temple and synagogue, priest and lawyer, State 
and Church, all went down together in universal national wreck, the 
Jews believed and asserted that the hope of man had died out, and 
that God had abandoned the world. To them there was nothing 
beyond their nation and religion, and these failing, the world might as 
well come to an end. What could there be wiser or better than that 
which the great Jehovah himself ordained for the instruction and 
government of the world? They vainly imagined that He had 
exhausted his wisdom in their Law, and his goodness in the ample 
promises to Abraham and his posterity, to David and his princely 
house. And now that the temple, sacred to his presence, and worship, 
with its daily sacrifice, its smoke of incense, and splendid ritual, had 
been utterly destroyed, and the religion of the patriarchs and prophets 
brought into dishonor; what could the world expect from the abomi- 
nations of Paganism, or the pestilent heresy of the Nazarene now 
lately sprung up? And if the glorious kingdom of David and 
Solomon had been torn up at last from the foundations, and swept 
away by the rising flood of Gentile conquest, what had mankind to 
hope for from the imperial despotism of Rome ? 

So thought and questioned the Jews in the day of their judgment. 
But somehow the world has contrived to get on without the formalism 
of their great prophet, and without help from the princes of Israel. 
Jesus came in the place of Moses, as the Prophet, the Prince and 
the Saviour of the race. The Law perished in weakness, in the dis- 
honor and corruption of its followers; but all the truth and spiritual 
power remaining in it, passed into the new Christian body, which rose 
in the glory of a resurrection from the grave of the ancient faith and 
ritual. The car of civilization moved on, and Rome did more for the 
nations than Jerusalem. And so it came to pass that when Jewish 
traditions and prejudices and institutions, were engulfed in that 
great revolution, and the sun of Jerusalem went down in blood, that 
it was not night, but day that was coming —in a word, that God was 
creating the new heavens and the new earth. 

But the same mistake which the Jews made, was also made at 
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Rome, afterwards. We find there the same ignorance of the law of 
growth and progress, both among statesmen and priests. When the | 
imperial power began to shrink away before the growing strength of 
the German tribes; and was finally trampled out under the victorious 

legions of Alaric and Attila and their barbarous successors—there was 

a general cry of despair throughout the Roman world. The ‘litera- 

ture of those ages is filled with dismal forebodings, and prophecies of 
universal anarchy, barbarism and desolation. Wise men said that all . 
the glory and the good of centuries of Roman rule and civilization, 

all literature and social refinement, all law and government, were 

about to perish in the overwhelming flood of barbarian conquest and 

rapine, ignorance and brutalism. But here too “Time the Corrector 

where our judgments err,” has revealed the mistake of these scholars 

and statesmen, and shown clearly enough that the ancient saying of 
imperial vanity, and Pilgrim wonder, was not true, that “when Rome 

falls, the world falls!” Rome fell, but the world stood; stands to-day 

all the stronger, wiser, and happier for it. Out of the shattered 

wreck of her tremendous power and overshadowing tyranny, have 

come, not the predicted ruin and barbarism of the race, but the arts 

and sciences, the social and political rights, the universal education 

and individualism of our modern institutions. 

And the Roman priests were no wiser than the statesmen; made 
the same mistake their brethren made at Jerusalem hundreds of years 
before. ‘They were confident that the morality and the salvation of 
the world depended on them and their religion. And when the 
temples were deserted, and the sacrifices were witholden, and the gods 
neglected, and the ancient idolatry faded out before the rapid growth 
of the new religion of Christ, and the old constitutions of persecution 
and oppression became a dead letter; they ‘bemoaned the impiety of 
the people and the indifference of the magistrates, they threatened 
judgments from the angry deities, and prophesied the universal reign 
of wickedness and violence ! 

But in spite of their protests and prophecies, the ancient gods and 
temples and worships settled away into the fiery abyss of revolution ; 
and the new heavens and the new earth of the Gospel showed the 
infinite blessing of the change. And slowly these men also learned 
that the world was greater than Rome, and Christianity better than 
Paganism. Slowly the divine law of growth and progress, of 
destructions and re-creations, was unfolded to view ; nations rejoiced in 
their new born freedom; and the world began a new career of develop- 
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ment and civilization. In a word, the Old died that the New and 
Better might live. 

Will not those who are forever prophesying evil because of the 
great Revolution in our own land, consider this lesson so clearly taught 
by the past ; and learn at last to believe that God guides and shapes 
all events to wise and beneficent issues. 


The New Jerusalem Church. 


WHILE we have always recognized the fact that, to a large extent, 
the members of this church are among the most cultured and naturally 
refined persons in our community, we have nevertheless, never been 
able to awaken on our own part any great interest in regard to its 
claim and pretensions. Our difficulty begins at the foundation; we 
cannot accept Swedenborg as specially sent of God, and a divinely 
authorized interpreter of the Scriptures. The theory of this churchl 
the principle adopted respecting the double sense of the Bible, has 
ever seemed to us sheer assumption, extremely forced and unnatural, 
and as giving unlimited play to the wildest imagination—akin, in fact, 
to the absurd fancies of the Dr. Cummings class. 

On the other hand, in reading from time to time the lectures and 
sermons of the preachers of the New Jerusalem church, our attention 
has often been arrested by the admirably clear and rational, as wel 
as scholarly and critical, expositions given of certain portions of the 
New Testament ; and also by the statements of doctrine which show 
how very far in advance they are of the Unitarian, and so called 
Evangelical school. 

The extracts below are from “ Lectures on the Incarnation, Atone- 
ment and Mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ,” by Chauncey Giles, a 
minister of this church; and it will be seen that the writer and his 
communion are in full fellowship, on the points discussed, with Dr- 
Bushnell, and with Universalists and Unitarians. Indeed the thought 
and often almost the words, are identical with passages in Dr. Bush- 
nell’s “ Vicarious Sacrifice.” Speaking of the atonement he says :— 


“ Does it satisfy the demands of justice? Is it just that the innocent 
should suffer for the guilty, even if, from their compassionate nature, 
they are willing to do it? You would not admit the doctrine for a 
moment in the government of your own family, or in the administration 
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of justice in the State. You make a law for the government of yout 
children, and affix a penalty to it. Let it be a certain number of 
stripes, for example. A rude, thoughtless, headstrong boy violates it, 
and when you are about to inflict the punishment, your beautiful and 
innocent daughter begs you to spare the offender and lay the blows 
upon her. Would you do it? Would there be any justice in the 
substitution? Or suppose a man has been guilty of a murder, and 
when he is about to suffer the penalty some innocent and compassion- 
ate person steps forward and offers to be hung in the murderer’s place. 
If you were a judge or an executive officer, would you accept the 
substitute and let the guilty go free? If it was a debt in which only a 
certain sum of money was involved, such substitution would be 
accepted, though there might be no justice in it. All that is really 
demanded is paid.” 


“ This idea of debt seems to be such a happy solution of this whole 
question, that many persons have accepted it as an illustration of the 
relation of the sinner to the Lord. By sin man had incurred a debt 
which he could never pay. He had sinned against an infinite Being, 
and had thereby incurred an infinite debt, and he was about to be cast 
into the great prison-house of the universe, with no hope of release 
until he had paid the uttermost farthing. In this critical jnncture the 
Saviour steps in and says, ‘I will pay the debt; you demand an 
infinite price, and I will pay it,’ and He gives himself. He suffers all 

‘that the whole world of sinners would have suffered, and thus he 
purchases their pardon. Now God can freely forgive them, since the 
demands of His justice are satisfied. 

But this scheme only avoids one difficulty to meet many greater 
ones. Think for a moment of the light in which it represents the 
Divine character. The Lord demands so much suffering for so much 
sin. It is no matter who suffers, so that the exact amount is inflicted. 
When the penalty is paid, He will be merciful and forgive the debt. 
What mercy or generosity is there in that? When I am paid to the 
uttermost farthing all that is due to me, I will freely forego my claim! 
What kind of compassion, what kind of generosity does this:show 2 

But the illustration does not apply. The law is, ‘The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.’ In all offences against government, civil or 
moral, the debtor must pay the debt. The relation is not one of 
contract, according to which one party is paid an equivalent for some 
good, or receives damages for some loss. The law not only requires 
the penalty, but the whole force and intent of the law is evaded unless 
the one who breaks the law pays the penalty. 

The Lord’s justice is not, therefore, eminently set forth in this way. 
But on the contrary, it makes him the most unjust Being in the 
universe. It represents him as violating the first principles of justice 
in His efforts to obtain it— of violating His own law for the purpose 
of maintaining its sanctions.” 
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On the subject of sin and its punishment we have the following 
just statements. 


“Tn His infinite wisdom God has so formed man, as a spiritual and 
material being, that he cannot violate a single law of his organization 
without suffering the penalty. The penalty is good; it serves a use- 
ful purpose, so long as the sin remains. It is just as useful now as 
it ever. was, and it will be just as useful in the spiritual world as it 
is in this world. He came to save us from sin and death. 

This mistaking the penalty of sin for the sin itself has been one of 
the most mischievous and destructive errors in theology. It has 
diverted the minds of men from the true object of their attention, and 
fastened them upon a mere abstraction; upon the shadow instead of 
the substance. It has led men to fear punishment rather than sin, 
pain more than disease, and to implore the Lord to save them from 
imprisonment and death rather than the sins which lead to them. It 
has taken the whole subject of man’s relations to the Lord out of the 
established order and harmony of the Divine methods, and substituted 
a mere legal fiction for it; an abstruse and artificial technicality, 
which bewilders the mind, outrages the reason, and changes the plain 
and simple precepts of the Gospel into abstruse and groundless 
abstractions, and ends by representing the Lord as practically evading 
His own law, under the pretence of fulfilling it.” 

“ Acvording to our doctrine, the penalty grows out of the violation, 
in the same way that pain follows the violation of physical laws. 
There was, therefore, no way of saving man from the penalty but by 
saving him from sin; and there was no way of saving him from sin 
but by bringing the Divine life in direct contact with his diseased 
nature, and Infinite Wisdom saw no other way of doing that than the 
one revealed to us in the Guspel. The law, therefore, cannot be set 
aside or compromised by any substitution or evasion.” 

“Tn the parable of the Prodigal Son, the Lord has given us a per- 
fect picture of his relations to the sinner. The “certain man” repre- 
sents the Lord; the younger son, the sinner. See how entirely oppo- 
site the whole spirit and scope of the common doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is to the plain meaning of this parable. If that doctrine were 
true, the Father ought to stand aloof from his repentant son; He 
ought to demand compensation for his wasted estate; He ought to 
visit him with condign punishment for his ingratitude and sins, and 
refuse to see him until some one had given him full satisfaction. The 
elder son, who was indignant because his father would heap blessings 
upon the young prodigal, who had wasted his father’s living with har- 
lots, was a more correct representation of the Lord, according to the 
common doctrine, than the father. But how different is the actual 
fact! ‘The parental heart, overflowing with love and pity for his lost 
son, yearns to embrace him. He does not wait for satisfaction ; it is 
satisfaction enough that he has seen the error of his ways, and is wil- 
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ling to come back. He does not hesitate for fear that all parental 
authority will be destroyed if he forgives him. No. “When he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and 
ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him.” He would not listen to his 
erring, but penitent son’s request, to be made as one of his hired ser- 
vants.” 


We have room for no more than the following additional passage, 
which utters a great and blessed truth, whether fully comprehended 
by the writer or not. 


“The Divine humanity is the medium by which the Divine life 
flows down to all below it in the heavens and upon all the earths, in far 
greater power, and in more specific adaptation to their states, than 
ever before. All men have come more directly and fully under the 
power of the Lord than before the Incarnation. The Holy Spirit 
now flows in fuller tides, and in forms specifically adapted to all 
human states. Humanity is once more and forever anchored fast 
to the eternal throne; and no ignorance of men, no storms of human 
passions, no floods of falsity from hell, can ever overwhelm it in their 
waves, or cause the bark of human hope to drift from her anchorage. 
Humanity has begun the ascent, and henceforth its path is to grow 
brighter and brighter towards the perfect day.” 


Unitarian Universalism. 


The extract below is taken from the lecture of Rev. A. P. Putnam, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., delivered in the regular course of what were 
known as the “ Cooper Institute Lectures on Liberal Christianity.” 
It was the object of these lectures to give an authorised statement of 
Unitarian Belief on the more important questions of Christian doc- 
trine. The subject of Mr. Putnam’s lecture, one of the most elabo- 
rate and eloquent of the series, was “The Future Life.” We do not 
agree with him on many points had in discussion, nor do we accept 
his philosophy in regard to the effect to be produced upon the soul by 
its passage from this world into the other. But the following passage 
shows that some of our Unitarian brethren are as outspoken on the 
question of Universal redemption as the most dogmatic Universalist 
need be, and that they place it on the same foundation of argument, 
viz: the Character of God, the attributes of infinite Power, Wisdom 
and Goodness. The italics are the author’s. 
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“The nature, the attributes of God, are the sure pledge of the final 
extirpation of sin and suffering from the universe,and the commen- 
surate reign, at last, of righteousness, peace, and joy. 
There is no word that so fitly describes the very essence and char- 
: acter of the Divine Being, as Love. God is Love. That a Being 
whose name and nature are Love itself, would create a soul and 
: endow it with immortality, knowing at the same time that it would 
i choose for itself a continued life of sin, and,in consequence, be end- 
; lessly and unspeakably miserable in hell, is a proposition whose unrea- 
4 sonableness seems too apparent to merit serious refutation. Infinite 
i goodness would surely desire and will the ultimate and eternal happi- 
ness of every intelligent creature, and would never rest content so 
long as a single soul remained still a stranger to the life and bliss of 
heaven. 
What the Infinite Love would thus require, Infinite Wisdom could 
} devise methods and instrumentalities to accomplish. The goodness 
| of God is no blind force, subject to the caprices of fortune and the 
contingencies of defeat. Its forecast is as measureless as its kindness, 
| its ways as sure asis its wish. If it be the will or desire of the 
4 Divine Benevolence that all shall at length be holy and happy, the 
| Divine Wisdom is abundantly able so to order or arrange the course 
and affairs of Providence that this glorious result may be attained. 
Then what God’s love is good enough to dictate, and what his wis- 
dom is adequate to plan, his Infinite Power is sufficiently mighty to 
} fulfil. As no event can possibly occur to surprise the beneficent, pre- 
“ ordained arrangements of his wisdom, so is there no antagonistic ele- 
ment or agency in the universe that can defy his omnipotence or rob 
h it of its victory. His infinite love, we say, requires the salvation, at 
last, of all. His infinite wisdom cannot fail to discover the needed 
way. His infinite power is ample to execute all that his goodness 
prompts him to do; and his wisdom directs him how to perform.” 




























Old and Curious Documents. 


SoMETIME ago we came into possession of several ancient and 
interesting pamphlets, chiefly sermons of Increase and Cotton 
Mather. The perusal of them has afforded us a great pleasure, as 
well as given us an insight into the religious and moral questions 
which were in discussion among our fathers one hundred and fifty or 
more years ago; such as Infidelity and the Evidences of Christi- 
-anity, the Orthodoxy of the Church, the Progress of Religion, Minis- 
ters’ Salaries, Temperance, Business Frauds, &c., &c. 

We propose to give a few of the titles for the pleasure of our read- 
ers, and for the benefit of antiquarians. We should be glad to give 
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a fac simile of the ancient type, its capitals, italics, and other peculi- 
arities; but this is impossible. 


1. “Hades look’d into. The Power of our Great Saviour over the 
Invisible World, and the Gates of Death which lead into that World. 
Considered In A Sermon Preached at the Funeral of the Honorable 
Wait WintHROoP sq; who expired 7 d. IX m. 1717. In the 
LXXVI Year of his Age. By C. Mather, D. D. and F. R. S., Bos- 
ton: Printed by T. Crumps, 1717.” Pp. 46. 


The sermon is an elaborate and interesting discussion of the condi- 
tions of the Intermediate State, affirming the power of the Saviour 
over all the dead, the wicked as well as the righteous. The author 
has the following statement in the beginning of his discourse: “You 
must allow me to complain of one word in our Translation of my 
text; and insist upon the Correcting and Altering of it. It isthe 
word Hell. The Greek Term Hades ought to be translated, The 
Invisible World. Hell, or the Prison of the Damned, is but a very 
little of the Invisible World. It bears no more proportion to the 
whole than a small, desolate Rock does to a mighty Island enriched 
with all the Grandeurs of a Flourishing Empire.” 

Again he says, speaking of faithful disciples, “Death, like an hot 
and strong Forge, has run out of those Holy Souls all the Dross, 
which all the Ordinances and all the Calamities formerly employed 
upon them, had left remaining in them.” It would seem from this 
that the power of Death to “run out the dross” of the soul, and what- 
ever heresy may attach to this “ Dirt Philosophy,” dates farther back 
than the January number of the Quarterly. 


2. “A Discourse, Proving that the Christian Religion is the only 
True Religion : Wherein the Necessity of Divine Revelation is 
evinced in several sermons. By Increase Mather, Boston: 1702.” 
Pp. 100. 


The author says to the Reader that “the handling of this subject is 
at all times, and now in a special manner seasonable. For there is of 
late sprung up in our own Nation an evil Generation of men who 
pass under the name of Deists. They are fitly styled Baptised Infi- 
dels, and avow the desperate Heresies of that sort of men. The 
Quakers’ principle of their Light within being sufficient to Salvation, 
too much borders thereon. I am sorry to read the Sophisms of that 
Prodigy of a Jew Spinosa, and the execrable Blunt in some late 
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Books about Revealed Religion ; the very Recitation of their Nefari- 
‘ous Blasphemies having an horror in it.” These sermons were taken 
in short hand by one of the hearers, and revised by the Preacher. 
The argument is conducted much in the same way that it is at the 
present time. The testimony of eye witnesses, Miracles, Prophecy, 
Consciousness (of Immortality,) and the common orthodox reasoning 
from Conscience as intimating a future retribution, &c. One section 
is devoted to “Remarkable Judgments that have befallen many who 
have despised the Gospel, and refused to embrace the Christian Relig- 
ion.” Jews, Mohammedans and Baptists find little mercy at the 


hands of the worthy advocate. 


3. “A Discourse concerning the Maintenance due to those That 
Preach the Gospel: TirHEs are by the Divine Law the Ministers 
Due, is considered, and the Negative Proved. By I. Mather, D. D., 


Boston: N. E. Printed by B. Green. 1706. pp. 60. 


Though Dr. Mather argues against Tithes, he insists that ministers 
are entitled to a generous support from the people. And in the 
course of his argument he reveals a state of things respecting the sal- 
aries of those set over the churches, not, at all like what we might 
expect from the reverence with which ministers were supposed to be 


regarded in those early times. 
The following passage is so descriptive of things and thoughts and 
sayings at the present day, that we cannot resist the temptation to 


print it. 


“No People on the Earth have pretended to a greater Reformation 
in Religion, than have the Churches in New England: But have not 
they been faulty in this matter also? Reverend Mr. Davenport has 
sometimes said to me, That he had for a long time doubted that Mew 
England was guilty of much Sin in respect of their Strait-handedness 
towards the Ministry; and he told me, That he knew my Father 
Cotton was of that Mind also, who would sometimes say Pleasantly 
(as another has informed me), That there was nothing cheap in New 
England besides Milk and Ministers. The first Ministers of the 
Gospel in this Colony, brought good Libraries, and considerable 
estates with them from England, which is a sufficient Answer to that 
Objection, How are the People in New Hngland blame worthy for 


their Strait-handedness towards the Ministers of Christ; whenas they 
had such a Liberal maintenance as to be able to give a Liberal Edu- 
cation to their Sons? It is true, that some of them have done so. 
My Father had four Sons brought up at the College, which if he had 
not had a Personal Estate of his own, he could not have done: For 
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he had not more than 100 1. Per Annum Salary from his People in 
Dorchester, which (altho’ it is a larger Stipend than what most min- 
isters in New England have, yet) without other supplies, is not sutii- 
cient to support a Numerous Family after an honorable manner. 
The like is to be said concerning the very Learned Mr. Chauncey ; 
He was constrained to leave Scituate because of his Family Straits. 
When enquired of, how it fared with him, his answer was in these 
Words, Ut plurimum de est Panis. What a shame is it, that so great 
a man should be forced so to speak! And after he was President of 
the College, the Country was not so grateful to him as ought to have 
been. Nor could he have subsisted, if he had not received supplies 
from England, out of an estate which he left there. I have often 
thought that Providence has frowned on that Society as an effect of 
the Lords displeasure against this Colony, for their ingratitude 
towards that Eminent man, who had deserved highly from the 
Churches here, on more accounts than one. But those ministers who 
have had their Birth and Education in this Country, have not had 
such supplies as their predecessors were advantaged with. Some of 
them have been forced to forsake the House of God, and go into 
the Field, & spend that time there, which should have been spent in 
their Studies: And then their Congregations must needs be poorly 
fed on the Lords-Day. If People neglect to supply the Lamp with 
Oyl, they will (as Origen observes) have but a dim Light. TZenwitas 
benefict} parit 1gnorantem Sacerdotem, is an old Saying & a true one. 
See Meh. 13. 10,11. The usual pretence for neglects of this Nature, 
has been the Poverty of the Country. But God will not be mocked 
with a pretence of Poverty, Gal. 6. 6,7. For men to defraud God 
of His due, is the way to be Poor. We find in the Scripture that he 
has punished His People with scanty Harvests, because they did not 
take care duely to support His Worship among them, Hag. 1.9. It 
may be feared that it has been, in part, for this Sin, among other 
Evils, tnat we have sometimes been punished with very scanty Har- 
vests. There was a town in New England blessed with two Minis- 
ters both of them of eminent Abilities and Piety. At a Town-Meet- 
ing it was debated what Recompence should be granted to their 
Pastor and Teacher for their Labours, in the Word & Doctrine; and 
it was Voted not to allow more than Thirty Pounds to each of them, 
for their Salary for one year, because the Town, they said, was so 
Poor, they could not do more than that did amount unto. And Be- 
hold! What followed: The Lord saw it, and was offended, and that 
very year after they had passed such a Sacrilegious Vote, God took 
from them by destroying their Cattle, as much as was valued at 300 /. 
They that were so Poor they could not allow a minister of Christ 


above 30 J. for a years Labour, could loose 3007. in one Specie, in 


one year. 
Moreover, that the Allegation of the Countrys Poverty,is but a 
pretended reason for the Ingratitude which many are guilty of, is evi- 


NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. 24 
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dent from this Consideration, Namely, That altho’ Tithes are not due to 
the Ministers of the Gospel by any Divine Law, (as we shall under 
another Conclusion endeavor to Evince) Nevertheless, That Proportion 
was never thought to be an oppressive Maintenance, in the Nations 
where it has obtained; whenas it is evident that less than one half 
of the Tenths would in many Towns with us honorably support the 
Ministry among them. Are there not some Towns in Vew England, 
in which the Inhabitants spend more at the Tavern, than they do to 
uphold the Publick Worship of God? That Estate which is con- 
sumed to nourish Pride, Sensuality, Luxury, would be more than 
sufficient to support the Gospel. How then can such People have 
the face to plead Poverty, as an Apology for their Sacrilege ’” 

“In too many Places in New England,a great part of those who 
are taught, would communicate nothing to him that Teacheth them, 
were they not by the Civil Law compelled unto it. And in some 
Plantations, they have no Gospel among them, nor are ever like to 
have, if from their Hearers, the Preachers be Supported in no other 
way than that of Voluntary Contribution. It is a doleful thing, that 
there should be Towns in New England, able to Support the Preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and yet not one man found therein willing to give 
Entertainment to a Minister of Christ.” 


Religious World. 


A year ago or more we mentioned that a new Commentary on 
the entire Bible, was in progress in England, the production of some 
of the most able scholars and theologians in the country. We learn 
from an English journal that important portions of the work have been 
completed for some time, but that their publication has been delayed 
in consequence of the slow progress of those. having in charge the 
Books of Moses, which it is intended shall appear first, but are the 
last to be ready. They have been entrusted to the care of Dr. Harold 
Browne, Bishop of Ely. Prof. Rawlinson has been employed on 
some of the later historical books. The following account of the 
origin of the Commentary will interest the reader: 


“The Speaker’s Commentary, as it is called, had its origin under 
the following circumstances. Soon after Essays and Reviews began 
to get talked about, the Speaker of the House of Commons was one 
day walking with the Rev. Mr. Cook, now Canon of Exeter, and 
asked him whether there was anything like an authoritative exposition 
of Scripture to which laymen might refer for an answer to the objec- 
tions raised by the Essayists. Mr. Cook replied that there was not. 
Thereupon Mr. Denison suggested that the omission should be sup- 
plied, and this suggestion led toa meeting of the distinguished theo- 
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logians and critics who have ever since been engaged in the work, 
whereof there is reason to hope that the first instalment will appear 
during the present summer.” 


— The following notices of the belief of the American Indians, are 
not without interest, especially the first by Mr. Catlin, who was so 
familiar with all their peculiarities, and whose testimony is therefore 
so reliable. From Savages we might look for quite other ideas re- 
specting the nature of punishment. Ordinarily we should say they 
would believe in infernal torture, for its own sake, rather than in a 
just administration of corrective punishment. Speaking of their faith 
regarding the Future State, Catlin says: _ | 


“The North American Indians seem one family, so uniform is the 
theory among them as to the manner and form, and time and place of 
accountability. As,to the construction of virtues and vices, and the 
modes of appeasing and propitiating the Good and Evil Spirits, they 
are found with all the changes and variety, which fortuitous circum- 
stances, and fictions and fables have wrought upon them. But they 
all believe in a future state of existence, and in a future administration 
of rewards and punishments, and they believe these punishments are 
not eternal, but commensurate with their sins.” 


The red man’s ideas of heaven and hell are quite different from 
those which have generally been held, for several hundred years past, 
in the Christian world. Catlin writes that, “these people living in a 
climate where they suffer from cold in the severity of their winters, 
have very naturally reversed our ideas of heaven and hell.‘ The lat- 
ter (hell) they describe to*be a country very far to the north, of bar- 
ren and hideous aspect, and covered with eternal snows and ice. The 
torments of this freezing place they describe as most excruciating ; 
whilst heaven they suppose to be in a warmer and delightful latitude, 
where nothing is felt but the keenest enjoyment, and where the coun- 
try abounds in buffaloes and other luxuries of life.” 

Speaking of the earlier Indian, the contemporary of our Fathers, 
and who held possession of the country when the French and the 


Pilgrims came among them, Bancroft says : 


“'To him intelligence was more than a transitory accident; and he 
was unable to conceive of a cessation of life. This faith in immortal- 
ity was like that of the child, who weeps over the dead body of its 
mother, and believes that she yet lives. At the bottom of a grave, 
the melting snows had left a little water; and the sight of it chilled 
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and saddened his imagination. ‘You have had no compassion for my 
poor brother’—such was the reproach of an Algonquin;—‘ the air ig 
pleasant, and the sun is so cheering, and yet.you do not remove the 
snow from his grave to warm him a little; and he knew. no content- 
ment till this was done. 

“Their notion of immortality was a faith in the continuance of life ; 
they did not expect a general resurrection ; nor could they be induced, 
in any way, to believe that the earthly body would be raised up. 
And yet there seems to be attached to the Indian’s faith, the idea 
that the present body, or one so exactly like it as to be instantly 
recognized, will clothe the spirit in the future world. ‘I know my 
daughter will be restored to me, said a Chippewa mother, as she 
clipped a lock of hair as a memorial; ‘by this lock of hair I shall 
discover her, for I shall take it with me,’—alluding to the day when 
she, too, with her carrying-belt and paddle, and the relic of her child, 
should pass through the grave to the dwelling-place of her ancestors.” 


— The Negro Mohammedan Priests are unusually zealous and 
active in Africa at the present, time. The Bible Society has fora 
long period been employed in translating the Bible into the Arabic 
language, and it is now, at great expense, engaged in stereotyping it. 
An American missionary, Rev. H. H. Jessup, writes from Syria that 
there is now a promising opportunity for introducing the Scriptures 
in Arabic into the interior of Africa. Years ago it was ascertained 
through slaves, that this language was extensively spoken among the 
Negroes in the central portions of the continent. A slave at the 
South, who had been stolen from his own country, was found to be a 
well-educated person, and perfectly familiar with Arabic; in conse- 
quence of which persons interested in him bought his freedom, and 
sent him to England, where he received great attention from scholars 
and distinguished people. Renewed interest is‘ felt at the present 
time in the study of Arabic among missionaries for the reason already 
named. Rev. Mr. Jessup says: 


“Professor Blyden, of Liberia College, Monrovia, has come here 
to study Arabic and carry back with him Arabic books. He states 
that tribes speaking the Arabic language are encroaching on the bor- 
ders of Liberia, and that if his people would carry the gospel into 
interior Africa it must.be through the Arabic language as a medium. 
He even proposes to send two young men from Liberia to the Syrian 
Protestant College in Beirut to learn the Arabic language. It would 
seem that negro Mohammedans are pushing westward from Nubia 
and Soudan, propagating their faith among the pagan tribes, and 
teaching that the Arabic being the language of the Koran, is the only 
-sacred language. One may now travel from Liberia through to Cairo 
(other things being favorable) using only the Arabic.” ‘ 
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— In the Papal library is a manuscript of the Greek Bible, said to 
be more ancient than that of Mount Sinai. The Pope is having a fac- 
simile of it printed at the press of the Propaganda, intending to send 
it to the Paris Exhibition, to compete with the Bible of Tischendorff. 


— A late number of the Paris Presse contains the following inter- 
esting statements: “Miners who work in the Spanish silver mine 
known as the ‘white pebble pit,’ belonging for a long time to the Orfila 
family, have just made a discovery which is alike interesting to art 
and archeology. Whilst digging their subterranean walks they sud- 
denly found themselves in passages whose origin dates from the 
remotest centuries. They further discovered a thorough and scientific 
system of mining, the implements being in such a good state of pres- 
ervation that it could be determined that it was not a Roman, but a 
Carthaginian or Pheenician mine. The hatchets, sieves for ore, but 
particularly a smelting-furnace and two anvils, excite the interest of 
engineers in the highest degree. All these articles were carefully col- 
lected, and will, enable scientific examinations to be prosecuted with 
greater exactitude than was possible after a merely superficial view. 

“Particular attention will be paid to the remarkable instruments 
and objects of art which are said to fill the niches of a rotunda in the 
centre of the mine. This rotunda appears to have been the spot dedi- 
cated to the gods presiding over mines. It was occupied by three 
statues; one sitting down, and of half life-size, and the other two 
standing, and about three feet in height. These statues remind us 
neither of Roman nor Grecian art, but rather touch the style of that 
work of sculpture which was discovered in the year 1854 on the other 
side of the mountains, and which is now being preserved in the Arme- 
ria, at Madrid, and is known as the ‘Carthaginian Hercules.’ The 
same symbols are found on a tripod, and on a chest, which were lean- 
ing against the sides of the rotunda. Mep of science were already 
excited by the discovery of 1854; the present one will certainly throw 
a new light on the study of a civilization which was once very mighty, 
and is now almost extinct.” 


— The venerable Dr. Beecher says: “Excepting exemption from 
sin, intense, vigorous, untiring action is the greatest pleasure of the 
mind. I could hardly wish to enter heaven did I believe its inhabi- 
tants were idly to sit by purling streams, fanned by balmy airs. 
Heaven to be a place of happiness must be a place of activity. Has 
the far-reaching mind of Newton ceased its profound investigations ? 
Has David hung up his harp as useless as the dusty arms in West- 
minster Abbey? Has Paul, glowing with God-like enthusiasm, ceased 
itinerating the universe of God? Are Peter, and Cyprian, and Ed- 
wards, and Payson, and Evarts idling away eternity in mere Psalm- 
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singing? Heaven is a place of restless activity, the abode of never- 
tiring thought. David and Isaiah will sweep nobler and loftier strains 
in eternity, and the minds of saints, unclogged by cumbersome clay‘ 
will forever feast on the banquet of rich and glorious truth.” 


— The following statements confirm the opinion we have long 
entertained respecting the educated classes in India, and the reasons 
for the failure, to so great an extent, of the American and English 
missionaries in their efforts to convert them. The truth is, the mis- 
sionaries have not been educated up to the point of meeting their 
subtle opponents on their own ground. The scliolars know more than 
their teachers, and can by their greater learning, and superior logical 
and metaphysical training, defend their errors, better than the 
misssonaries have been able to defend their truths. A heathen is not 
necessarily ignorant or stupid; and zeal, however praiseworthy, is 
not the only qualification needed by the Christian who- labors for his 
conversion. We are glad to see that, this is getting to be understood 
in England : 


—* At a late missionary meeting, the Archbishop of York strongly. 
urged the necessity of learning as a qualification for clergymen in 
India. A great mistake, he said, was made in the way in which peo- 
ple at home regarded India. The Indian mind, instead of being a 
barbarous mind, was in its way a mind of the highest cultivation. 
Translations from some of the most abstruse works in our language 
were eagerly sought after by men who had received but an ordinary 
education, The Indian mind was specially conversant with logic and 
metaphysics. They had got a logic analogous to that of Aristotle in 
the West. These things came naturally to the eastern mind, and the 
people would follow any one through an exposition of Spinoza, or 
anything of that kind that might be put before them. To deal with 
them on their own ground. a man required considerable cultivation. 
To preach the Gospel, he granted, did not require these abstruse 
studies ; but if they were to go among these men and infiuence their 
education, and endeavor in future to supplant their culture by a 
culture of a better kind, there must be a large leaven of the very 
best and ablest men that they could find in this country, and cultivated 
with the best education. He lamented, however, that such persons 
were hard to find, and said that when a friend of his own, who had to 
nominate a chaplain in India, was looking out for one, he could nowhere 
succeed in-meeting with a man to suit his views, and in consequence 
postponed the appointment.” 
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— The “Unitarian Herald” (English) speaking of the awakening 
among the Liberal Christians of America, says: “ We shall have the 
full sympathy of all our readers when we heartily congratulate our 
brethren of the Liberal Christian churches of the United States on 
their renewed energy and success. The excitement and exaltation 
of feeling which was created by the great and salutary crisis through 
which their national life has passed, has reacted on their religious life 
and produced a new spirit of missionary zeal and effort. But of all 
the churches which feel the new impulse, the Unitarian and Univers- 
alist churches feel it most. . . . . We believe that our American 
brethren stand on the threshold of a great future. Liberal Chris- 
tianity in the form of Universalism, and in some other forms, is very 
strong in the United States, and at no distant day the various divisions 
of the great body will unite in one splendid army. The new spirit of 
liberality, organization, and union which the American Unitarians are 
showing, will lead to this desirable result. We can wish nothing 
better for them than that they may go in the path on which they have 
entered, may possess a double measure of the spirit of Christian 
liberality of which they have already shown so much, and may keep 
before their lagging brethren here their stimulating and encouraging 
example.” 

{ 

— There is a great and increasing excitement among the Eastern 
Jews. The Indian’ Portugera, a Portuguese journal published at Goa, 
says “it has been caused among the Jews at Bombay by the issue by 
their pontiff, who has lately arrived from Jerusalem, of a pamphlet 
entitled ‘The Voice of the Vigilant’— the object of this voice being 
to persuade the Jews that it is useless waiting longer for the promised 
Messiah, as this is Jesus Christ himself, ‘whose doctrines have been 
spread all over the world without sound or force. Compare.’ says 
the pontiff, ‘the Old and New Testaments, and the truth will be seen.’ 
He says that he was born in the old law and under it was elevated to 
the pontificate, but the light had already penetrated with its rays into 
the deep recesses of his mind, and he is therfore persuaded, and with 
well-founded reasons, tdat it is in vain that the Messiah is now looked 
for.” 


— “Sir Henry Rawlinson has been distinguished for his success in 
deciphering the arrowheaded inscriptions brought to light by the mod- 
ern explorations of Nineveh and Babylon, though all scholars have 
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not accepted his interpretation. Twelve years ago he read on a Niv- 
eneh monument that two Assyrian kings, one of whom was contem- 
porary with Jehu, the king of Israel, visited a cave at the source of 
the Tigris, and there inscribed their names. Mr. Taylor, the English 
consul at Diarbekir, recently discovered this cave from which the 
Tigris flows and there found the inscriptions of the two kings, pre- 
served on the rock till the present time. This remarkable discovery 
establishes beyond doubt the authenticity of the interpretations of 
those old writings which have thrown so much light upon Scripture 
history.” 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. A Commentary on the New Testament. By Lucius R. Paige. Vol. V. First & 
Second Epistles to the Corinthians. Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 


This new volume of Dr. Paige’s valuable Commentary, is marked 
throughout, by the careful study, extensive reading, critical ability 
and sound judgment of its learned author. It embraces a very instruc- 
tive and interesting portion of the New Testament, and involves the 
exposition and discussion of some of the most important and difficult 
questions within the domain of theological science. 

As an example of the manner.in which these questions are met, we 
refer to the “ Additional Note on Chapter xv.,” on the doctrine of the 
Resurrection, filling more than twenty closely printed pages, which 
furnishes as thorough and critical a treatment of this subject as can 
be found in any commentary in the language; and perhaps as satisfac- 
tory a solution of the verbal difficulties, and as complete a harmony 
of the apparently conflicting texts, as can be given, so far as regards 
the t¢me and manner, or order, of the resurrection, It is an instruc- 
tive example of the Biblical research, the patient thought and consci- 
entious fairness with which Dr. Paige meets all the difficulties of the 
commentator and the theologian. We trust this Vote will receive the 
attention to which it is entitled from the thinkers, as well as inquirers, 
of our denomination. And we confidently commend it to the careful 
study of theologians of all sects, as eminently fitted to aid them in 
their investigations into this interesting subject.” 

We find in this volume the same pains-taking diligence which appears 
in the author’s previous volumes, the same scrupulous fidelity in giv- 
ing the meaning of the text, the same love of truth, and the same 
enforcement of the moral and spiritual teachings of the sacred scrip- 
tures. We have, indeed, but one fault to find, viz.: that in his hon- 
est anxiety to furnish his readers with all needed aid to the right 
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understanding of the text, he sometimes overburthens his pages with 
comments and citations, and occasionally multiplies words where the 
importance of the subject hardly demands it. As an example, see 
the comments on Paul’s “ thorn in the flesh,” 2 Cor. xxi: 7. If the 
note had commenced at “ All that can be known of this is,” &c., it 
would have been sufficient and have saved more than a column of 


worthless opinions from Baxter, Doddridge and others. So on 2 Cor. 
iv: 8, we have the following. 


“ We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed.” “ We are troubled on every sido, 
yet we are not without shift.”— Tyndale. “We are pressed on every side, yet not 
straitened.”"— Macknight. “ We are afflicted on every side, yet not reduced to extrem- 
ities."—Haweis. “I am hard pressed, yet not crushed.”—Conybeare. “ Pressed for 
room, but still having room.”’—Stanley. The idea is that he was hard pressed by tri- 
als and persecutions, yet not entirely overborne and helpless. He was not utterly 
overcome, for he still had resources, through reliance on divine aid; and under the full 
pressure of opposition, he could still continue to prosecute his labors. 


Now here is a superabundance of authorities and comments on a 
passage which really seems sufficiently plain of itself. At all events 
Dr. Paige’s own note is enough, and the doctrine or thought involved 
is not so important as to make it necessary to fortify his explanation 
by citations from five different authorities. Wherever there is a seri- 
ous difficulty in the original text or in the translation, or where a 
great doctrine is in question, it is a valuable and instructive feature of 
Dr. Paige’s volumes that they furnish the reader with whatever helps 
may be found in the opinions and criticisms of other learned commen- 
tators ; but such helps should be reserved for such difficulties, and not 
lavished on unimportant passages where no exposition at all is needed, 
or where a dozen plain words would be sufficient. Indeed his own 
notes are generally so lucid, direct and satisfactory, that we often find 
ourselves wishing that we had more of these and less of others. And 
no one can read the essay on the “ Resurrection” without wishing 
that the Commentary gave us more of the fruits of his thinking, and 
less of his reading. 

The public will be glad to learn from the Preface that the volume 
on the remaining portions of the New Testament is already far 
advanced in manuscript, and will probably be published next year. 
Every Universalist family should haye this Commentary, and having 
it will be furnished with all needed aid for the correct understanding 
of the New Testament. 


2. Autobiography of the first Forty-one years of the Life of Sylvanus Cobb, D. D. 
To which is added a Memoir, by his eldest son, Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Boston: Univer- 
salist Publishing House. 


A memorial of a faithful and devoted laborer in the cause of truth 
and humanity. Universalism has had few abler defenders or exposi- 
tors, Reform few more stalwart and successful advocates, and Slavery . 
and Intemperance, Wickedness, in fact, in all forms, few more consci- 
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entious, uncompromising enemies than the good and earnest man whose 
life story is told in these pages. The record which is given of his 
early labors in the gospel fields in Maine, connected as it is with the 
history of our cause forty years ago in that district, is equally inter- 
esting and profitable reading. It is interesting as showing the obsta- 
cles which the fathers and pioneers of our cause had to encounter and 
overcome; and profitable as showing that integrity, courage, loyalty 
to conviction, honest and manly speech in the presence of error and 
insolence, in the end always win. This last is admirably illustrated 
on pages 51-72; and we heartily endorse the statement of Dr. Cobb 
that his experience is “a testimony that it is the true policy, as well 
as religious duty, of a young man to be always faithful to his God 
and his religion.” 

There are many other passages, such as “ The, Conversion of Elder 
Hutchinson,” p. 171, “ Conference with Dr. Emmons,” p. 222, “ The 
Living Subject,” pp. 354-356, &c., some of which we should be glad 
to quote, that are equally illustrative of Dr. Cobb’s character for sin- 
cerity, fearless love of truth, and eminent ability and readiness in its 
defence. And every page furnishes proof of his indomitable energy 


and unwearied industry, up to the very last ; for it may truly be said 
of him that he died in the harness. A single example of his labori- 
ous application is found in the fact that his “ Commentary on the New 
Testament” was begun and completed in less than fourteen months. 


Indeed as missionary preacher, as pastor, as founder and editor of a 
live religious and reform journal, as temperance lecturer, as contro- 


versialist, as commentator, as a truly devout and humble Christian, 
few men have left a more honorable and instructive record than Syl- 
‘vanus Cobb—for abundant evidence of which we refer the reader to 
this biography. 


3. The Huguenot Galley-Slave. Being the Autobiography of a French Protestant 
condemned to the Galleys for the sake of his Religion. Translated from the French 
of Jean Martielhe. New York: Leypoldt & Holb. 


This intensely interesting volume contains a record of persecution, 
of fiendish cruelties and atrocities, which compel the exclamation, “O 
Christianity, what crimes have been committed in thy name!” It is 
a narrative of the sufferings of.a French Protestant from 1700 to 
1713, consequent upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. By 
this Edict Henry IV., in the year 1598, guaranteed to his Protestant 
subjects liberty of conscience and worship, security of person and 
property, and equal rights before the law. This edict continued in 
force till Oct. 22, 1685, when it was revoked by Louis XIV., who 
ordered all protestant worship, public and private, to cease, and the 
Reformed pastors to leave the kingdom within fifteen days, under pain 
of the Galleys, a privilege not allowed the laity, who were forbidden 
to leave. The property of all refugees was confiscated, and those 
attempting to escape, when caught were condemned to the Galleys. 
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Nevertheless a general flight commenced, and multitudes, notwith- 
standing the frontiers were guarded, reached Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland and England. 

This book gives the personal history of a lad of sixteen years only, 
and his companion, who were taken in their flight, and condemned to 
the Galleys, and for thirteen years endured the horrors of this prison 
life. We read of religious persecutions in general history, but no 
correct idea of what is meant can be gathered except from the narra- 
tives of individual experience and suffering. And the narrative here 
given to the public, originally published in Rotterdam in 1757, will 
help to show the abominable character of the French prisons a centu- 
ry ago, the Satanic spirit and action of the Catholic church whenever 
and wherever it has the power to persecute, and the manifest fact that 
where a country is cursed with such a government and such a relig- 
ien, even a French Revolution cannot make matters much worse. 

The publishers deserve praise for the beautiful and attractive man- 
ner in which they have issued the work. It should be read by all 
who have any tenderness of feeling toward the Papal Church. Asa 
narrative of absorbing interest, engaging all the sympathies of the 
reader, no possible fiction can surpass it. What, indeed, could sur- 
pass in interest and moral grandeur the fact of two young men, six- 
teen years of age, kneeling before God, asking his help to sustain 
them, and then solemnly pledging themselves to face the dungeon, the 
Galleys, and Death itself, rather than deny their Christian faith ; and 
then making good the pledge by thirteen years of slavery in the French 
Galleys, than which the fabled heathen hell has no more perfect rep- 


resentative on earth. 


4. Ecce Deus: Essays on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus, with controversial Notes 
on Ecce Homo. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 





This book is presumed to be written in the interests of Trinitarian 
Orthodoxy, and with a view to the correction of some of the errors 
of Ecce Homo. It is, nevertheless, written in an independent: spirit, 
and from a new point of investigation, the author making the Incar- 
nation the real and only key to the character and history of Christ. 
It is not the Homo, but the Deus that furnishes a solution of the dif- 


ficult problem, and explains the wisdom of his revelation, and the 
marvel of his works. He pushes this point so far as to say that “if 
Christ is not God, he is the Devil! ” 

Still the writer treats some of the questions involved with great 
freedom. He recognizes the presence of the human element in the 
composition of the Bible, as well as the Divine element in its'revela- 
tions of doctrine; and he even thinks its friends have claimed too 
much for it in the way of infallibility, and have placed too much reli- 
ance on the letter, or the exactness of the record. As regards mira- 
cles, he considers them as demonstrations of the heavenly mission of 
Jesus, though they belong to the past, and are of value chiefly: to 
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those who witnessed them. The foundation being laid, they are no 
longer to be counted as elements of power in the spiritual culture and 
redemption of man. We are to go forward from the material to the 
spiritual, from the miraculous to the divine life of that doctrine whose 
truth was certified by the miracle. 

The author’s anti-Calvinism in regard to certain dogmas is very 
strongly stated. Witness the following: 


“If God can sit on his judgment seat and see men going down to hell because he 
determined from all eternity that they should not go to Heaven, if when he says ‘who- 
soever,’ he means but a few,—then let all honest and noble men leave him alone in his 
hateful heaven, and go down to hell in company with poor injured creatures who have 
deserved better at his hands.” 


And yet he believes in endless punishment, and receives the Church 
Devil with unquestioning faith. 

The author is confident that Religion has nothing to fear from 
Rationalism in the end ; or, in other words, that God’s truth is amply 
able to take care of itself. He also is of opinion that no doctrine 
which contradicts the consciousness of mankind, which is in opposi- 
tion to the divine instincts of our nature, is to be received as part or 
parcel of God’s truth; and that therefore any interpretation of the 
Scriptures which affirms such a doctrine is to be rejected. 


5. Back-Rone; Photographed from “ The Scalpel.” By Edward H. Dixon, M. D. 
New York; R. M. DeWitt. Pp. 396. 


~ This is the absurd and unfortunate title of a book which has in it 

much useful information on important medical questions, with which 
every one ought to be familiar ; some of the raciest and most amusing 
descriptions of the ridiculous pretensions and impostures of the “ reg- 
ular practice ;” and, in addition to these, some of the most interest- 
ing and pathetic scenes which have occurred in the city and country 
practice of the author. 

We most heartily thank Dr. Dixon for his fearless exposure of the 
miserable bigotry and blunders of his professional brethren. We 
could help him to a chapter under this head. “ A Boy’s Theological 
Experience” should be seriously pondered by every Orthodox parent 
in the land. 


6. Woodburn Grange. A story of English Country Life. By William Howitt. 
Three English volumes inone. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

This volume is a pleasant and picturesque presentation of English 
scenery, manners and social life; and in this respect, though unnec- 
essarily diffuse, it is faithful and comprehensive, passing in review the 
various classes, from the lord of the manor to the coarse and ignorant 
peasant, the savage poacher, and the pauper by right of birth and 
hereditary descent. ‘The story is well conceived, and carried forward 
with great power and ingenuity to the close. The characters are 
admirably drawn, and the numerous personages who figure in the 
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plot, and the strong individuality of each, reveal the versatility and 
richness of the author’s mind. 

It is evident that he sees much to admire in the Quakers, and he 
loses no opportunity to exhibit and commend their virtues and good 
deeds to other Christian sects. One fact is specially illustrated — 
the omnipotent, all-subduing power of a patient and persistent love. 
The beautiful character of Letty Woodburn isa study for all unhappy 
wives, and reveals the possibility of redemption even for the most 
hopeless of evil-doers. Blessed are they who, never losing their faith 
in this, have learned to labor and to wait. 











7. The Divine Government. By Southwood Smith, M. D. Fifth Edition. Phila 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott. 






This volume, one of the most beautifully written, and most elo- 
quent and elaborate arguments ever printed in defence of Universal 
Restoration, was, thirty years ago, refused ‘a place on the shelves of 
the Philadelphia Mercantile Library ; and now an edition is issyed 
(printed in England, a common thing now with the Appletons, Little 
& Brown, and others,) bearing the imprint of J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., one of the most eminent publishing houses in Philadelphia, or in 
the country. Zempora mutantur, &c. It is scarcely needful to com- 
mend this work to Universalists ; though, if there be one among our 
readers who has not given it a thorough perusal, we advise him to 
obtain it at once. It is not only a book of argument, but a book of 
consolation, a book of faith and devotion; and no mortal can read it 
without feeling his trust and love toward God increased, his confi- 
dence in the gracious and beneficent results of the Divine Govern- 
ment confirmed, his courage in the presence of evil and wrong, and 
his patience in times of trial and suffering, established above all doubts 
and questions. Its value and popularity may be judged from the 
fact that five editions of the work have been issued in England, beside 
those which have appeared in America. 

The English editor has added a valuable appendix and notes, though 
some of the statements in Note B., respecting the Codex Sinaiticus 
and the Book of Enoch, need verification. The following, however, 
from this note, serves to illustrate the temper of the discussion now 
going on in England on the question of Endless Punishment. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, (Dr. Langley), lately affirmed that the 
word “ eternal” was applied both to the life of the righteous and the 
punishment of the wicked, and that therefore, if one was not endless, 
the other was not. To this threadbare argument Rev. Archer Gur- 
ney replies, in the following admirable language: 




















“Ts it necessary,’’ observes the Reverend Archer Gurney, “ to teach learned men 
like you, that whatever begins in time may also have an end in time ?—that there ig 
this essential and infinite difference between the eternity of good and evil, that the 
one has never begun, but was from all eternity; that the other has begun, and may 
therefore end; that it is nothing less than blasphemous to draw comparisons between 
the eternity of the everlasting Son of God and the relative eternity of his sinful crear 
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tures; that evil having nothing divine in it, is essentially finite, not infinite; that it 
consists in rebellion to the will of God, and has no inherent endless vitality; that the 
happiness of the blessed rests, not on a word or a svllable, but on their perfect union 
with God; that we have no data whatever on which to ground the assertion that the 
eternity of sin, of pain, and of evil, is equally unlimited, absolute, and infinite?” 


8. Diamond Dickens. David Copperfield, vol. iii. Nicholas Nickleby, vol. iv. 
Ticknor & Fields. 


We have begun to read Dickens anew, and to realize anew the 
wonderful genius of the man. David Copperfield is a marvel in 
itself — its variety of character; the distinct and sharply drawn fea- 
tures of each, no word, no act of any one of them inconsistent with 
the original sketch ; the admirable touches by which something good 
and lovable is revealed in personages the most unpromising at first ; 
the merciless scourgings of hypocrisy, cant and villany; the graphic 
descriptions of certain scenes, as the death. of Dora, the desolation of 
home and heart caused by Emily’s flight, the storm and wreck in 
which Ham and Steerforth perished, the exposure of ’umble Uriah 
and his rascality ; and the living portraits of Agnes, Mr. Peggotty 
and his honest and faithful sister, Micawber, Heep, and others — 
insure to David Copperfield a literary immortality. It will live as 
long as the English language lives. Js the book an autobiography, 


in whole or in part? 


9. The Diamond Longfellow. Ticknor & Fields. 


Have we not reached in this volume the limit of beauty, compact- 
ness, and cheapness? Longfellow’s Poems complete,—Songs of the 
Night,. Evangeline, Hiawatha, The Wayside Inn, The Flower de 
Luce, &e., all for one dollar and fifty cents! and paper, type, binding, 
and all else perfect in their way! Thousands will bless the publish- 
ers for placing such a treasure within their means—and thousands 
educated, comforted, strengthened, inspired by the elevating and enno- 
bling thoughts and words of the poet, will be drawn to him with 


equal admiration and affection. 


10. Origin and History of the Books of the Bible, both the Canonical and the Apoc- 
ryphal, designed to show what the Bible is not, what it is, and how to use it. By Prof. 
C. E. Stowe, D. D. (The New Testament.) Illustrated. Hartford Publishing Co., 


Ziegler, McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Cincinnati and St. Louis. 


This volume will prove a very useful one to the general reader, 
being a succinct statement of those important facts respecting the 
Bible with which every Christian believer ought to be familiar, espec- 
ially in these days of rationalistic assumptions and theories as desti- 
tute of sense as they are of historical authority. The author has 
freely availed himself of the labors of modern scholars and critics, 
for which he gives credit, and has thus brought together a large 
amount of information in evidence of the genuineness and integrity 
of the books composing the New Testament, the origin and charac- 
ter of the apocryphal gospels and epistles, as well as the Old Testa- 
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ment Apocrypha, the ancient manuscripts, the early Christian wit- 
nesses to the New Testament, &c., most of which is locked up in 
costly books beyond the reach of the great mass of readers. For 
this reason we give the work a hearty welcome, and commend it to 
the notice of the people of our own communion. It is a book which 
ought to be in every Christian home. 

Scholars and students are expected to be familiar with the subjects 
discussed, and every well-furnished ministerial library contains, in 
various forms, all that is here brought together into one volume ; but 
for popular reading and instruction, we know of nothing which is 
likely to prove more useful and interesting than this work of Prof. 
Stowe. We are especially glad to see the fac-similes of ancient 
manuscripts attached to chapter iii. They are precisely what the 
people need, and what we have often wished in the hands of our 
hearers when preaching to them of the manner in which the Scrip- 
tures were originally written. So too the brief notes of the one hun- 
dred ancient witnesses, the extracts from their testimony, and the 
liberal quotations from the Apocryphal Gospels and Epistles, will 
greatly help the common reader to judge of the character of the evi- 
dence on which the genuineness and authority of the Canonical Scrip- 
tures rest, as well as the falsehoods and ridiculous assertions of some 
sceptical authors respecting the Evangelical histories. 

The chapter on “ Bible Prophecies and Classical Oracles” might 
have been better done.- Some of the most positive, and to the popu- 
lar mind most intelligible, examples of the deception and double sense 
of the pagan oracles are omitted—as for example: “ Pyrrhus the 
Romans shall conquer,” where “conquer” may govern Pyrrhus or 
Romans ; and the answer, “ Thou shalt go, thou shalt return never in 
war shalt thou perish,” where the meaning depends on whether we 
place the comma, or pause, before or after the word “never.” 

The likeness of the author is good, but considering the sourees 
from which the materials of the work are drawn, we think the lan- 
guage displayed on the Manuscripts held in the hand and pushing 
from the pocket of the Professor, might as well have been English, 
or at most German. 


— Megsrs. Trubner & Co., are preparing for early publication the 

- followm#* important works: — The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins 
as preserved in the oldest collection of religious poetry, The Rig- 
Veda-Sanhita, translated and explained, by Max Muller; Original 
Sanskrit Texts, illustrative of the Hindus, their Religion and Institu- 
tions. Collected, Translated, and Elucidated by J. Muir, Esq. Part 
First: Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Creation of Man 
and the Origin of Castes; The Religion of the Zoroastrians, as con- 
tained in their sacred writings, by Martin Haug, Ph. D; The Life 
and Writings of Confucius, with critical and exegetical notes, by 
James Legge, D. D, “A Translation,” containing the text ; Memoirs 
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on the History, Philology, & Ethnic Distribution of the Races of the 
North-western Provinces of India, by the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K. 
C. B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Restoration of Belief. By Isaac Taylor. Boston: E. P. Dutton. [With an ad- 
ditional section in the way of a critigue on Renan, &c., which those familiar with the 
sharp sight and trenchant criticism ot Isaac Taylor will be sure to read; and, reading, 
they will speedily discover the difference between fancy and fact, between the French 
poet and the English logician.] 


Diamond Edition of Dickens. The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Ticknor & Fields. 


The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament: A Course of Eight [Bampton] 
Lectures. #y Thomas Vehany Bernard, of Exeter College. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. [A very broad superstructure standing insecurely on a very narrow foundation. 
The author in his examination of the New ‘Lestament, seems to us like certain critics 
of Shakespeare, who find in his productions a thousand things which probably that 
great poet himself never thought of.] 


Froude’s History of England, vols ix. and x. Charles Scribner & Co. [To be 
noticed. ] 


Bible Pictures; or Life Sketches of Life Truths. By George B. Ide, D. D. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 


The American Annual Cyclopedia, and Reporter of Important Events for the year 
1866. [This valuable work emvraces in its pian a condensed, and yet ample, record of 
politicai, civil, social and military affairs, the republication of important public docu- 
ments, Biography, Statistics, Commerce, Agriculture, Finance, Science, Mechanical 
Industry and General Literature. It is indispensable to every one who means to keep 
abreast of the world. D. A. Appleton, Publishers. ]} 


The £neid of Virgil. Translated into English Verse by John Conington, Prof. of 
<a Oxtord University. New York: W. J. Widdleton. ['o be noticed in our 
next. 


The College, the Market andthe Court. By Mrs. C. H. Dall. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. [As weighty in thought and matter, as it is beautiful in paper, type and biud- 
ing. ‘10 be reviewed.] . 

€. 

Biblical Expositor. A Quarterly published once in three months at , N.Y. 
Each number containing an exposition of some important passage of Scri or sub- 
ject of theology. By Kev. W. &. Manley, author of the “ Biblical Review.’ Number 
4— Everlasting Punishment.” [Wouid it be necessary to suy of a Weekly Journal 
that it was published once in a week ?] 


First Historical Transformations of Christianity. From the French of Athanase 
Coquerel the Younger. By Prot. E. P. Evans, Ph. D. of Michigan University. Bos- 
ton: William V. Spencer. [To be noticed.] ' 


Homilaties and Pastoral Theology. By William G. T. Shadd, D.D., Professor in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City: Charles Scribner. 
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Religious Scepticism in America. 


In the last number of the “ Quarterly ” we treated the sub 
ject of Religious Scepticism in America, as it is related to the 
popular dispensation of the Calvinistic System of Christianity. 
We traced much of the desolating unbelief which now alarms 
all good men to the reaction from this unreasonable, unscrip- 
tural and immoral system of theology. We now invite atten- 
tion to another Cause of Scepticism in our country — the 
tendency of our present national life to produce a materialistic 
style of character and civilization. 

Man is a two-fold being, composed of body and soul. The 
object of his existence in this world is to educate the soul 
into the largest resemblance to its Creator, whose child it is, 
and must remain. The physical nature and faculties thereto 
belonging are the natural servants of the spirit, and find their 
sole honor in aiding it to attain to its ideal of excellence. 
The world in which man now dwells is a two-fold creation, 
composed of the region of material bodies and their agencies, 
and the region of ideas and spiritual existences; and the 
destiny of the former is to manifest, symbolize, and serve the 
latter. For such a being, living in such a world, there are 
but two possible forms of character and conduct,— material- 
ism and spirituality. Materialism consists in living in this 
world guided by any motive or pursuing any end less honora- 
ble than the education of the soul into likeness to God. 
Spirituality consists in making the cultivation of the spirit 
the chief motive for action, and the supreme object of desire. 
Materialism and spirituality, therefore, do not depend on the 
circumstances amid which men live, or the material on which 
they act, but on their controlling motives of conduct, and 
objects of desire. It is a mischievous delusion which the 
popular theology has done much to confirm, that materialism 
consists in laboring among material objects, and being con- 
cerned in these common occupations which claim the attens 

NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. 25 
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tion of men during the six working days in the week ; while 
spirituality consists in the separation from such employments, 
the engrossing interest in ecclesiastical affairs, the occupations 
of Sunday, and thoughts of a future state of being. Accord- 
ing to this theory, whatever lies outside the Church is 
material, whatever lies inside the Church is spiritual. To go 
to meeting, and sing hymns, and read the liturgy, and engage 
in conversation on religion, and be largely engaged in theolog- 
ical interests, is spiritual. To sell goods at wholesale and 
retail, to cultivate a farm, to build a railroad, to sail a ship, is 
material. The history of the Hebrew Nation and the Church 
is Sacred History. The history of Greece, England, Germany, 
America, is Profane History. A picture of the Garden of 
Eden, Noah’s Ark, Solomon’s Temple, the Virgin Mary, the 
last Judgment, Simon Stylites on his pillar, is “Sacred Art.” 
A picture of a sunrise among the White Mountains, or moon- 
light on Lake Superior, the prairies in June or the Allegha- 
nies in October, is “ Profane Art.” This is a great mistake. 
A man is spiritual who makes the culture of his soul into the 
likeness of God, his supreme object, whatever he does. A 
man is material who proposes any lower end than this, what- 
ever may be his occupation. He who preaches the Gospel 
for wealth, position, the love of power, or partizan zeal, is a 
materialist. He who labors at day’s work with his hands, 
keeping ever in view the glorious destiny of his being, is spir- 
itual. We have heard a Doctor of Divinity pray in a manner 
that made us distrust our manhood at every sentence. We 
have seen a little bright-eyed girl selling apples to support a 
sick mother, in a manner that exalted our views of man, and 
brought us nearer to God. That priest was the materialist, 
the little apple-girl was spiritual. 

This is the materialism to which our present national life is 
powerfully tending; and this is the materialism that indis- 
poses Americans to religion; this low view of life itself, 
this way of acting everywhere from sensual and selfish 
motives, which falls short of the only worthy object of human 
existence. Doubtless the American people are exposed ‘to 
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materialism by the various circumstances in which they live, 
although it is the use they make of these circumstances at 
last which involves them in scepticism on religion. 


1. Our country is new, and our habits young. Practically, 
the United States is not three-fourths of a century old. We 
own more than three million square miles of virgin territory, 
and have an average of less than ten people on a square mile 
to subdue’ and cultivate it. The unrestrained liberty to labor 
stimulates us to the most exhausting efforts to overcome wild 
nature, settle new States, bring the land under cultivation, build 
cities and towns, arrange trade, construct railroads, organize 
commerce, and establish manufactures. In short, our whole 
available power is now engrossed in making America a fit place 
for civilized and Christianized men to live in. Doubtless this 
toil may be so engaged in that it shall build up the soul in all 
elements of love and power; and incidentally this astonishing 
effort of our people is developing some grand elements of 
national character. But its temporary effect upon the gener- 
ations immediately involved in it is to engross men in sensual 
views of life, and limit their objects to the immediate results 
of their toil. 


2. The native riches of the country, and the free field of 
industry throws open the door to wealth in America as it 
never was opened before to a whole people. In old countries 
wealth is to be acquired chiefly by long continued efforts, in 
the regular channels of business. Here mammon stands at 
the elbow of every clever boy, promising him a fortune in 
exchangé for his entire devotion to.making money. The 
number of rich men in America is astonishing. Money buys 
more things here than anywhere else in the world ;— buys 
everything but genius and character. Doubtless our young 
men should pursue wealth with a correct understanding of its 
uses, and understand that they will “ fail” if they do not 
become nobler men by the toil of its acquisition and the man- 
ner of its disposal; but so our young men do not think asa 
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mass. They rush along blindly with one insane desire, “ to 
be rich,” and beyond that they do not know. | 


8. The absence of hereditary distinctions in society, opens 


every avenue of social eminence to our whole population. 
There is no outward hindrance to any child rising to the sum- 
mit of society. The men and women that now live in palaces, 


ride in their carriages, dress in fine clothes, and feed their 
children from silver cups, were born on a farm, went barefoot, 


drove the cows to pasture, slept in the garret, and ate brown 
bread and milk with an iron spoon. Thus there is a mighty 
uneasiness through every strata of society in America to go 


up higher. Every family is pushing ; few are satisfied. This 


desire is laudable while pursued with the intention to use that 
higher post as the present is used to become fine men and 
women and move the community, more powerfully to good 


works; but it were too much to expect of any generation that 


this would be the ruling motives of conduct under such a 


social pressure. Consequently the masses of our people are 
crowding upward to a higher position for — they hardly know 


what. And when they get there, they are often buried in the 


more superficial advantages of their lot; remain materialists 
in the midst of their surroundings of luxury and beauty. 


4. The political institutions of our country open the prizes 
of public life to an intense spirit of competition, and tempt 
men: of all classes to abuse their rights of citizenship for the 
promotion of their own selfish interest on the building up of 
their class. Several hundred thousand offices, national, State 
and local, are at the disposal of the popular voice. Great 
interests of trade depend on the laws made by the people. 
Thus our men are tempted to forget the only object that 
makes their freedom desirable, and rush into political life 
from motives of ambition, interest, or partizan zeal. 

Every man who looks through our national life of to-day 
must see how it all tends to make “ business” the controlling 
interest of the people. Money is the representative of busi- 
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ness, therefore the people of America are, at present, as a 
nation, fearfully engrossed in making money, not for the sake 
of elevating man so much as attaining the lower advantages 
which money confers. The genius: and skill of the country 
centre in business. The professions that are directly con- 
cerned in it— commerce, manufactures, agriculture, law, 
politics, are flourishing, and greatly remunerative. Of the 
more spiritual professions, medicine, because it deals with the 


health of the people, and the daily press, because it is the 
great advertising medium of business, lead all others in ability 


and success. The teachers of America are by no means an 
able body, for they are so poorly paid that educated men and 
women of mature age will starve on the schoolmaster’s pit- 


tance. The sixty thousand preachers of America are paid 


less than five hundred dollars a year, and consequently the 
profession is losing ground relatively in power and public 
respect, because genius and skill as a law go where they are 


wanted and revered. The artists and the men of letters, as 
a Class, are paupers; or gain their living by practicing the 
lower side of their profession. Every man of great power is 
coaxed away from these fields to edit a paper, superintend a 
railroad, take an office, become an engineer, or engage in 


some department of business. If a man of genius has no 


available talent in this way, he is pressed to stand forth as 
the champion of some of these interests ;— to become a 
“lower law” Doctor of Divinity, to engineer a religious 


denomination away from the shoals of a republican Christian- 
ity, to write in journals which handle the idea of the higher 
civilization, as a burned child handles a hot coal; to demon- 
strate on scientific principles that a black man is half an ape, 
and that “ manifest destiny ” is the gospel of the time. Thus 
in some way the genius and skill of the country is compelled 
to pay its way to public recognition; to “ pay toll” to the 
cotton, the pork, the grain, the shipping, the manufacturing 
interest. 

Hence comes an immense amount of materialism among 
the people ; the pursuit of life from low motives and for low 
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ends; getting rich for the sake of riches and getting social 
position for the sake of its superficial uses; getting office for 
the sake of fame and profit, valuing all things for their 
secondary uses. Shall we then call our republicanism a 
failure? No—we can still affirm that our institutions are 
the best for the culture of man, inasmuch as they open the 
greatest field for the acquirement and display of manhood. 
But we must remember that nations grow like men. No peo- 
ple begins in character where others leave off, as no child 
begins in character where its parents stop. Advantages and 
opportunities can be transformed, and America now enjoys 
the fruits of the whole public and private experience of the 
past in her opportunities. But America must create her own 
character in the midst of these new circumstances, as France, 
Germany, England, have done. National character is a 
growth of centuries, and America is a headstrong boy let loose 
in the widest field ever yet opened for human efforts. Of 
course he will first appropriate the material and sensual 
advantages of his lot; and will seem for a time engrossed in 
the mere outside of life. We trust that growing age will 
teach him the wisdom to turn these glorious opportunities 
into character, and that his manhood will be fired with the 
inspiring ambition to be a Christian nation. But, so far, our 
people have chiefly appropriated the material side of their 
amt the liberty to make money, to get social position, to 
get office, to be “ better off” than others, and have not yet as 
@ mass ever appreciated the nobler liberty to be Republican 
Christians. The political party that proposes as their plat- 
form of principles: “ The Christian use of American Freedom,” 
is not yet organized, and will not be heard of for many Presi- 
dential campaigns to come. So it comes, during this growth 
of a national character, that materialism rules us all. Spir- 
itual aims and ideas are feebly grasped by the people. God, 
Duty, Immortality, float before the popular eye like flitting 
dreams, far-off gleams in another world, fanatical abstrac- 
tions, or Sunday ceremonies. 

The spiritual faculty of man grows by use and dwindles by 
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neglect. What training do the men and boys in America 
get of this faculty! The vast majority of these youth are 
predestined to business from the cradle; to a business that 
proposes chiefly material ends and motives. Before this boy 
is out of short clothes he begins to trade. His father calls 
him a “ smart boy ” if he makesa clever bargain. At fifteen 
he becomes a “ little man” in the hot-house of our life, and 
at twenty-one is deep in business. He sees everywhere the 
worth of money. Money will buy respectability, buy a hand- 
some wife, a fine house, gay society, sumptuous clothing, and 
luxurious living,.a front pew in a popular church, a good 
office in Congress; buy anything, according to thé skill with 
which it is managed. He pushes on in its pursuit, till he gets 
so far away from ideas that they seem unreal to him. The 
practical means the sensual, and all that “ wont pay” must go 
to the wall. Can we wonder at the spiritual obtuseness of 
our people to elevated ideas? Are we amazed to see the 
masses befogged in the plainest questions of morality? It 
would seem that a boy of fifteen who had been born and 
cultivated in a Christian nation should know that Conscience, 
as the representative of God, is the supreme law of life. Yet 
the people of this great Republic have spent the last fifteen 
years solving this question, by words and cannon shot, and 
are not yet out of the woods. Religious considerations are 
not understood by the people. Thus scepticism in religion, 
theoretical and practical, everywhere abounds. 

But should not the church stay this great flood of mate- 
rialism? Doubtless the church does much in various ways to 
elevate the people, but it has its own battle to fight against 
materialism and the popular theology, and so far has been 
beaten by the united force of her enemies. The American 
church is a “ voluntary ” institution, No man is obliged by 
law to sustain it. The same people that we have described as 
engrossed in business to the exclusion of ideas, constitute the 
church, and sustain it and the clergy according to their personal 
convictions of its prosperity. This is a noble feature in our 
church ; but while the people are material, they will make: 
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the church so. See how materialism pervades the very life of 
the American church. It has never once successfully resisted 
the materialism of the people. This materialism has come 
up in the form of our sensual social life and defied it. What 
has it done? Set off a brisk fire of sermons and tracts 
against dancing, theatre-going, wearing fine clothes, of 
intemperance and impurity ; but meanwhile surrendered at 
discretion ; and Fashion has come in and taken possession of 
her temples, driving the poor out of the house of God, elevat- 
ing artificial social distinctions above eternal distinctions of 
character, making societies bankrupt in building churches as 
fine as the new hotels and steamboats and houses of million- 
aires, making the church a higher sort of drawing-room 
‘aman by drawing-room morality. 

Materialism in the form of social and political despotism 
divided the church of the North till the great war was upon 
us; and then several branches of it remained wedded to its 
black idol. In the South West it wholly monopolized the 
Church, and to-day this institution, South of the border of the 
loyal States, is as firmly wedded to despotism, in its soul, as the 
Church of England, or Prussia, to the crown and aristocracy 
of those nations. 

No church in the United States can long sustain itself in a 
position of practical moral elevation far above the average 
moral ideas of those who support it. -It is an admirable 
arrangement for blocking the wheel, as society goes up 
hill, and preventing it from rolling back to the bottom. It 
organizes the morality already acquired, and can do little 
beyond this as a fixed institution. So the church of the 
country is terribly demoralized by the national materialism. 
This materialism draws a line around itself and says, “ Cross 
this at your peril.” Outside this line the church can do 
about what she will. She can involve herself in interminable 
and mysterious discussions on indescribable distinctions in 
the creeds; can invent theological fashions, and decide who 
she will call “ elect,’ and who “ heretic ;” she can roam at will 
through the vast fields of the future life— map out heaven 
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and hell, picture judgment days, damn half the race forever, 
resolve God into a geometrical puzzle, and make the very 
name of justice odious, cipher out the date of the millennium, 
and adjust Genesis to geology ; carry forward great plans to 
teach Calvinistic theology to all the world; and here it is 
undisturbed. For there are no steamers navigating the ocean 
that rolls between time and eternity bringing dividends across 
the water ; no “election returns”? hang on the “last judg- 
ment.” The cut of the surplice, the trinity, the “plan of 
salvation,” don’t stand in the immediate way of the land 
speculators, or the stock brokers. You may convert the 
negroes of Africa, or the celestials of China, and still not 
interfere with the conservative politics, or the cooley trade. 
So the materialism of the country pays largely to build 
churches, support missionary and tract societies, and votes 
Calvinism orthodoxy; but is shy of this fanatical liberalism 
that will meddle with the common life of the people. Outside 
the circle, the church flourishes; inside, it gains every inch of 
ground by perilous work. 

Thus the popular theology and materialism join hands. The 
Theologians make a grace of necessity, and since it is so 
difficult to assail the materialism of the land, gravely tell us 
this world is secular, and religion is preparation for another 
world by belief in the atoning blood of Christ, and theological 
holiness. America is kept in the background, and Mammon 
left to do about as he will till the millennium. Heaven is 
anywhere but here. And with the most intense life of the 
church drawn off into the anxiety for salvation from a future 
hell, the contemplation of a future heaven, and the practice 
of a theological, unworldly ee the materialism of the 
people goes on as before. 

Such are our present tendencies. We know this state is 
transitional. We appreciate the youth of our country. We 
are not blind to the mass of active religion in and out of the 
church. We know our people are a great deal more than 
they now manifest, and firmly believe they will rise through 
this material appreciation of freedom to its more spiritual 
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comprehension. But such is now the state of the nation ;— 
involved in the double toils of a material civilization and a 
false theology. And out of these united agencies come the 
fearful scepticism that so widely prevails. Nobody can doubt 
the facts ; let us now finally answer the question: “ What is 
the cure!” 

The whole answer to this is contained in the words of 
Jesus: “ Tf any man will do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine.”’ There is a whole revelation in these words to a 
sceptical mind. “Do God’s will.” What is God’s will? 
God’s will to you, my doubting friend, is to follow the highest 
voice in your soul, whatever you may think or do. When 
you employ your mind in investigation of truth, see that you 
really search after the truth, and not after arguments to 
sustain a prejudice, or defend a paradox. Cling to your beliefs, 
however small they may be; for your belief is your only 
mental treasure, your unbelief is your poverty. Stand hon- 
estly by what your best effort has gained for a creed, for the 
pretence of believing more or less than you do is fatal to 
success. And never settle down into any petrified form of 
faith or scepticism, but keep your mind always alive and 
remember that truth is infinite and you stand only on the 
shore of the all-surrounding sea. But your understanding 
and reason are only one part of your soul. Your affections 
recognize truth above your reason. Your imagination take 
hold on ineffable realities which transcend the acuteness of 
your intellect. Do not let these faculties become diseased 
and bear you off into superstition and sectarianism, but to 
neglect their healthy testimony to truth is as much a folly 
and asin as to disarm your intellectual power. Hear the 
best they tell you of God, Duty, Immortality ; then harmonize, 
as best you can, their evidence with that of your reason, and 
believe all you can. 

But you will lose even this creed, unless your conduct 
corresponds with your belief. Follow your conscience, which 
is God in you disclosing your highest present duty. When 
you have gained a fact, hasten to apply it in life, and that 
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application will clear up your mind, warm your affections, 
enliven your imagination, and they in turn will give youa 
better knowledge and faith ; and thus in beautiful alternation 
your various powers will build up your religious faith and 
character as different workmen unite to build a great monu- 
ment of architectural skill. And while doing this work look 
chiefly to God for help and support. Hear what your fellow- 
men say, and give it due heed ; but do not lean too much on 
their judgment, above all let no flattery or opposition seduce 
or drive you from the great work of your life. What ifa 
priest, a church, a sect, in the poor indulgence of a small 
conceit, dooms you to hell for your heresy? Be quiet; they 
cannot send you there. What if they impugn your motives, 
vilify your good name, injure your reputation? All this will 
harm you only so far as you are guilty of what they assert. 
No man was ever “ put down” who did not chiefly destroy 
himself. What if men, more sceptical than you, scoff, and 
ridicule your sincere efforts to gain more faith? My friend, 
‘if you do gain that belief you can afford to let them talk on. 
for their lot is hard enough ; to live in this world without 
faith in religion. Do not aggravate that lot by your abuse or 
recrimination. What if friends entreat you to accept their 
creed, or at least, to conform to their church, as a 
matter of policy, or from love to them? If they knew it, 
there is no insult so degrading to your manhood as to ask 
you to change your opinions, or be a hypocrite from motives 
of personal affection, or selfish success. If there is any one, 
even husband, wife or child, who will not love you unless you 
give up your honest convictions, their hatred is better than 
their love; and any position, fortune, or success, you gain 
through hypocrisy, will be a poison in the veins of your man- 
hood. No, be moved by none of these things; but looking 
to God for aid and support, and loving all men, go on fear- 
lessly, carefully, honestly. ‘Do God’s will and you shall 
know the doctrine.” You will not know all about religion. 
Nobody knows it all, for there is but one Omniscient Mind. 
You may not be able to satisfy that barren class of bigots 
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who are forever crying out for “ definite theology,” for on an 
infinite theme only fools pretend to know all and dogmatize 
from their little eminence of knowledge. But you will be 
daily growing in wisdom and holiness, and eternity lies before 
you through which you can forever approach God. 

And we who rejoice in religious faith, the whole church 
of Christ, have weighty duties to perform toward this large 
and increasing class of our fellow-countrymen. 

The first duty is to put off the old way of treating sceptics. 
As a matter of religious expediency it is folly to denounce, 
vilify, and drive away from the church every man who doubts 
some of the facts of Christianity. But on the higher ground 
of Christian love, it is wicked to stir up the popular indigna- 
tion against such persons as the church so often does. A 
sceptic is not necessarily a bad man; his very doubts may be 
the result of his honest attempts to lift himself to the light, 
and prove his interest in religion. America is not going to 
the devil because thousands of Americans have not yet found 
a satisfactory theological creed; on the contrary, this very 
state of the public mind shows a great mental activity on the 
subject of religion, a “ revival” of reason in the church. 
And this is a spirit which should be cherished, for in time it 
will bear us through unbelief into a higher faith. The worst 
scepticism in the world is that distrust of free inquiry, and of 
the native power of truth, which poisons the church. Do we 
really fear that men can kill the truth? Then why sucha 
tumult, if a man thinks and speaks for himself? We must 
throw open the whole field of thought, and invite all men to 
come in; and although much temporary confusion will be the 
result, in the end the truth will be the gainer. Above all, let 
us avoid Phariseeism ; lest to us, imbedded in our sectarian 
conceit, the Lord’s terrible words to the Pharisees of old may 
reach us —“ Verily, I say unto you, the publicans and harlots 
shall go into the kingdom of heaven before you.” 

And with this charity to all men, and encouragement of 
free inquiry, we must join the positive work of preaching 
everywhere a free and pure religion. Preach the native dig- 
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nity of man, preach God as the Infinite Love, preach love to 
God and man as the sum of all religious obligation, preach 
the eternal law of human duty, and convince men they cannot 
break the law of God in nature or the soul without damage, 
and that manhood can only be attained through holiness, 
Preach the application of this law in every moment of human 
experience, in every nook and corner of human life, and 
make character the test of success. Preach the immortality 
of all spirits, and the glorious fact that eternity is a state of 
discipline for the soul, wherein God, the Father of spirits, will 
train his children through joys and sorrows, afflictions and 
retributions, first into holiness and then into the peace and 
happiness that comes therefrom, and bring the universe into 
harmony with his Almighty Will. Preach these ideas, 
directly, in charity to men, in hostility to error, with no 
apologies or misgivings to popular prejudice; for if we are 
to be called “ infidels” by the sectarian leaders we may as 
well be called so for preaching all as half the truth we know; 
and sincerity has its everlasting reward on earth and in 
heaven. | 

Then live religious lives. No zeal for liberal views, no 
eloquence for freedom, will avail, unsupported by constant 
piety and benevolence. No bad man can be a true disciple of 
a free Christianity. Character is the final test of truth. If 
men behold you growing into a larger and finer manhood and 
womanhood they cannot resist this ever-present argument; 
and that life alone can save you from the effects of error in 
yourself and others. It is you, not your theories which are 
to make the mark on society. They may be untrue, they are 
never wholly true; they may give place to better, but your 
righteous character is a fact that abides forever. 

Finally, give yourself as a life-long worker in the great 
liberal Christian movement of our day in America. There is 
a great movement now going on in our Republic away from 
materialism in all departments of thought and life, toward 
spirituality. It breaks out in business impelling men to more 
profound Christian views of labor.. It kindles a new flame on 
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the altars of a thousand homes, inspiring to a nobler love, 
finer habits, more refined tastes, more benevolent and cour 
teous manners, and broader social ideas. It struggles up 
through the new American press and the thousands of new 
books (amid all their faults revealing the dawn of a new 
era of thought in our midst). It organizes great parties for 
social reform, all more or less tainted with various errors and 
follies, but all standing for a great fact. It has invaded the 
caucus and the senate, and men begin to vote according to 
their conscience, and blasphemy in high places begins to 
droop its insolent head. This movement is not the work of 
fanatics or selfish agitators ; it throws up many such charac- 
ters, as the ocean in a storm covers the beach with all kinds 
of strange and loathsome creatures. It is not radically a 
work of destruction, but of creation and salvation, though 
many an effete institution and hoary arrangement fall before 
it, and it will disturb many a lazy or selfish soul in its false 
dream of peace. Jt is the instinctive providential movement of 
the spirit of freedom in our people, trying to realize the golden 
rule, and to respond to the best words ever written by statesmen, 
the preamble to our Declaration of Independence. In this 
work, somewhere, according to his ability, let every free man 
and woman be found. With all sincerity, with prudence, with 
honesty, with patience, with intelligence and unfailing love 
let each soul dedicate itself for life to this glorious effort of a 
people after a Christian Republicanism in the State and in the 
life. | 
And the crown of this movement, the secret moving force, 
and chief end of it all, is the great effort of our people after 
a religious faith that shall answer to our wants; and a church 
that shall truly shadow forth our best national life. We have 
been living here on creeds that represented the life of com- 
munities in other periods of history and other forms of social 
and political institution than our own. They all grew up 
under the shadow of despotism, and in them all God is the 
despot of the race and man the helpless subject of his capri- 
cious rule. We have inherited a church whose living side is 
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the work of the spirit of freedom in our people, but which is 
eplit into clans which live by hating each othér, no one of 
which yet dares to risk itself by leading. The great onward 
movement has hitherto gone on under the imputation of 
heresy ; but most mightily is it advancing ; questioning des- 
potic creeds, converting the clergy from priests to men, 
depopulating the churches, splitting the sects, breaking out in 
controversies between brethren of the same faith, throwing 
up great bodies of reformers, organizing benevolent associa- 
tions to do the work of the church, protesting through 
millions of the people against the orthodox conception of the 
future life, drifting thousands away into scepticism, in a few 
cases temporarily consolidating into sects which are already 
yielding to the inward pressure of freedom and flying in 
pieces, and dotting the whole land with free churches where 
men and women meet to pray, and sing, and preach, and talk 
with no fear of councils, and no respect to ecclesiastical 
domination. 

The upshot of all this is clear to any wise man ; — America 
needs, and will have, a theology and a church that shall fully 
express the Republican interpretation of Christianity,— a the- 
ology and church which shall apply Christ’s law of love all 
over its vast extent; which shall teach Americans how to be 
Christians and patriots; how to do all the work to which 
their new position calls, in the love of God and love to man; 
how to make the nation the purest expression of a Chris- 
tian civilization. Who will lead in this great enterprise, the 
greatest that has yet challenged the heroism of any people ? 
Will any of the sects that now occupy the ground? If any 
one of them can be found great enough for the-work ; can see 
what is to be done, cease from its degrading personal and party 
contentions, break loose from its enslaving traditions and 
conventionalities ; throw itself bravely on the truth, and lead 
the people, to it will God appoint the post of honor; but if 
not, a leader will elsewhere be found. For how long, secta- 
rian bigot, orthodox or liberal, do you suppose America is to 
wait for you to settle your petty quarrels, and construct your 
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petty rules of measurement? She has great pressing needs; 
weighty problems to solve; vast moral interests in peril. 
She comes to you and says, “ What shall I believe of God, 
Man, Immortality? How shall I legislate, work, educate my 
people, construct the household? How shall I abolish despotism, 
clean the land of intemperance and sensuality? How restrain 
the lust of conquest and the greed for power ; how do all things 
that I cannot shirk, but must face with the power Ihave? If 
she finds the sects squabbling over the expulsion of heretics, 
instructing the tailor in the cut of the surplice, dodging the 
exciting topics about which every body is talking, proving 
themselves the “ descendants of the apostles,” she will sadly 
go away and leave them to their small occupations, and they 
will dwindle, and by and by be thrown as drift-wood on the 
swelling stream of the nation’s nobler life. 

For America wants not “ descendants of the apostles” but 
apostles ; men who can be to her what Paul was to Rome and 
Macedonia; what Chrysostom was to Constantinople ; what 
Isaiah was to Judea ;— men who can interpret religion to the 
people. She wants no middle age cathedral, or Jewish syna- 
gogue, or Puritan meeting house, or English chapel, for her 
church; but a temple whose spacious walls shall encircle a 
nation of freemen. Will any sect unsect itself sufficiently to 
lead in this grand revolution against the ecclesiastical powers 
that bind the soul, into that liberty which belongs to every 
child of God? Much do I doubt it. There may be some 
that will essay the great enterprise ; but I fear none that will 
dare to go on. All will be forced to help in the work 
whether they will or not; and the one that helps the most 
will live the longest. But the real leaders will be the good, 
brave men and women out of all classes, from every creed, 
who can unite on the great doctrine of love to God and man; 
diversity of mind and unity of soul. 

Let these, wherever they be, unite in free assemblies, to 
worship and get instruction. They will not be numerous at 
first, for the prejudices and passion and materialism of the 
church and the world will be outraged by their existence. 
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But let them go on, nothing doubting, nothing fearing; doing 
good, and growing wise as fast as they may. Let them enlist 
for life, and esteem it an honor above all others to lead the 
free religious movement of America, when to lead is to go in 
the face of peril. The whole future is theirs, let them be 
content with the results of the present. Let them toil, even 
on their hands and knees, to lay broad and deep the founda- 
tionsof the American church; and when the head droops 
and. the mists of death gather over their eyes, give their 
implements to the large crowd that will stand waiting, and 
depart to their new labor in God. Then will a new genera- 
tion carry up the walls, round the arches, and fix the 
windows that let in the pure white light of heaven. And yet 
others, following after, will fashion the roof and send aloft 
the spires to crimson in the dawn and blush in the caressing 
glow of eve. And through long years to come will the mil- 
lions who people our shores throng this house of God, and 
standing upright pray to the Father that made them in his 
own image, and grasp each others hands with heart throbs of 
a holier freedom and a purer love for man. And in their 
new songs shall mingle the patriots’ hymns and the Christian 
anthems and their united petition shall be: —“ Come, great 
Creator of heaven and earth, Father of Christ, and God of 
men; come in thy love and thy power; come, Lord, and dwell 
in this thy new heritage of liberty; come and abide in the 
souls of men; come and make this world thy home!” 


ARTICLE XXI. 


The Bible and the Future Life. 


THE Protestant world has adopted the Bible as a “ sufficient 
rule of faith and practice.” Individual exceptions there are, 
but this is the general position. Universalists occupy this 
ground, and when we ordain young men for the ministry we 
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present the Holy Scriptures to them, and charge them to make 
that volume their special study. The fathers introduced this 
service, not only on account of its appropriateness, but also as 
a witness, to other denominations, of our faith in the Book of 
books, and that it is this which gives authority for the doctrines 
we preach. So that, in all our controversies, the appeal has 
been, by mutual consent, “ to the law and to the testimony ; ” 
and on this basis Universalism has won its victories. 

We like this attitude now, as well as ever. For, whether 
we labor to defend one theory and overthrow another, or for 
the more grateful purpose of deepening religious convictions 
and enlarging the area of Christian practice, we still need the 
Bible. It is an inexhaustible storehouse. “It is the one true 
light,’ without which we shall walk in darkness, and shall 
stumble. It might, indeed, be supposed, with some show of 
reason, that society’ would ultimately solve the problem of a 
true life, by the help of experience and natural development. 
But even if it were so, we are sure the result would be greatly 
hastened and perfected by the influence of Christian princi- 
‘ples, taking root in Christian faith. And when we come to 
the question of the ages—‘“If a man die shall he live 
again ?”’ we have no alternative but to appeal to Revelation. 
No human wisdom is competent to reveal’ the fact or unfold 
the qualities of a life utterly beyond the bounds of mortal vis- 
ion and unknown to earthly experience. Shutting his Bible, 
the most enlightened Christian can tell us no more of the life 
immortal, than the most benighted Pagan. Remembering this, 
we wonder that, so many who virtually concede it, do yet, 
practically ignore it; sometimes, by manufacturing Scripture, 
and sometimes, by substituting their philosophy for the divine 
word, — like the Sadduceeg supposing that the future life will 
be in some sort a transcript of the present. But without fur- 
ther preface we propose two questions as indicating our present 
purpose, Viz. : 

1. What does the Bible reveal respecting the future life ? 

2. How does it use the facts so revealed, in urging obedi- 
ence to the divine law ? 
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In attempting to answer the first question, we do not propose 
to consult all the passages, which, by different individuals, have 
been supposed to teach the facts of the future life ; for we shall 
assume what none will deny, that many texts have been mis- 
applied in this direction, and hurtful errors have been the 
result. We shall not quote, even, all that we think should be 
so applied, for we should thus invite controversy in the pre- 
mises. We shall limit the inquiry to a few, which, by univer- 
sal consent, were designed to open the door to immortality, 
and reveal to man an “ inheritance incorruptible and undefiled 
and that fadeth not away.” We pass the Old Testament, as 
having nothing for our present purpose, and come directly to 
the New, wherein fve are assured that Jesus “hath brought 
life and immortality to light.” 

According to the Evangelists, the occasion when he began 
distinctly to reveal that life, was when the Sadducees put the 
well-known question — “* Whose wife shall she be?” This 
was intended to puzzle the Savior and throw doubt over the 
resurrection of the dead,—a doctrine which they denied. The 
answer of Jesus assures us of these facts. 1. That all the 
dead shall be raised. 2. That they will be incorruptible—can 
die no more. 38. That they will be as the angels,—their social 
relations will be changed. 4. That they will be the children 
of God, by virtue of the resurrection. 5. All willlive to God. 

Now it is very plain that this answer is broader than the 
question. The Sadducees received more than they asked ; but 
what a light is thus shed upon the destiny of man! Yet, is 
it not unaccountable, if Jesus knew there was a terrible under- 
world of pain and darkness, into which myriads of the dead 
would be plunged after the resurrection, and in which they 
would not be the children of God, nor live to him forever, that 
he should give no note of warning ? 

We know it may be urged in certain quarters, that, according 
to one record? Jesus taught for some “ the resurrection of 
damnation.” But we do not suppose this passage has refer- 
ence to the immortal world. The context confirms this. It 


1 Matt. xxii; Mark xii; Luke xx. 2 John y: 29. 
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is the only passage in the New Testament, where a resurrec- 
tion and retribution are associated. It is so utterly unlike the 
reply to the Sadducees, that it seems impossible it could have 
had reference to the same event. In both instances he was 
speaking in the hearing of his enemies ; and if his subject had 
been the same, he surely would have given it similar, or, at 
least, harmonious treatment. 

But, passing from Jesus to Paul, our interpretation is cor- 
firmed. He taught that the just and unjust would alike be 
subjects of the resurrection ; but he did not intimate, when 
the two classes were in mind, anc when he was foreshadowing 
their immortality, that separate, or distinct conditions, awaited 
them. It was a golden opportunity to answer questions which 
would instinctively arise in thoughtful minds; and if he had 
been instructed by the Spirit that the “ unjust” would come 
forth to an immortality of pain, of sorrow, or of loss; and 
especially if such view was vitally important in moulding the 
human character for eternity, it passes our comprehension that 
he should present the resurrection as the subject of desire and 
not of dread, when so few were to be benefited, and so many 
were to be losers. 

But, it may be urged,—the circumstances did not require— 
did not, perhaps, allow of any detailed statement of his opin- 
ions. We grant it, and only ask for asingle Aint, (on an 
occasion when it would have been so easy and so natural,) 
that the mass of the human race will “ wake to weep” in the 
life to come. Neither Jesus nor Paul failed to warn men of 
their danger; they talked of “ judgment,’’ — of “ everlasting 
punishment,” — of “‘ everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord,” and yet, they never associated these terms with 
the resurrection to immortality. The Savior declared? that 
such “ tribulation’ as never was and never should be, was 
coming upon the Jews, and while he made no mention of the 
resurrection, he did positively assure them that, the tribulation 
should come upon the generation then living, before they would 
pass on to immortality. 

3 Matt. xxiv: 21, 34. 
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Granting, as we do for the sake of the argument, that Paul 
said as much as was demanded, when speaking before govern- 
ors, where he was chiefly engaged in self-defence, let us ask how 
it was when he addressed himself to the Corinthian church. 
He wrote two letters, and, in both, he deliberately utters his 
convictions as to the condition of those who are raised from 
the dead. He teaches, that, the change thus wrought is so 
great, that the two states are in contrast. Here, we have 
“‘ corruption,” ‘ dishonor,” ‘ weakness,’ and a “natural 
body,”—there, “ incorruption,” “glory,” “ power,’ and a 
“‘ spiritual body.” Here, we bear “ the image of the earthy,” 
—there, “we shall bear “ the image of the heavenly.” Here 
death conquers all and in Adam they die,—there, “ death is 
swallowed up in victory,” and “in Christ,’ who giveth the vic- 
tory, “shall all be made alive.” This language is explicit. 
It does not deal with a particular class. It embraces all the 
living and all the dead. It points to their ultimate life by 
terms which answer our hopes and prayers, and which forbid 
the association of sin and suffering. 

Another consideration which confirms our argument, is, 
that the language of Jesus and Paul was addressed to, or in 
the hearing of, those who especially needed to know, if a cer- 
tain class were excepted. For they were, in one case, the 
enemies of Christ, concerned only in resisting the Holy Ghost ; 
and in the other, false friends, who perverted the truth, and 
were guilty of vices such as were not even “ named among the 
Gentiles.” Read the denunciations which Jesus hurled against 
the Pharisees, and then remember that they heard him utter 
such hopeful words of that resurrection-life which embraces 
all, as the children of God. Read Paul’s severe rebuke of the 
wickedness in the Corinthian church, and then ponder the 
assurance contained in the same letter, that all the dead 
“shall be raised incorruptible.” 


It is sometimes objected that in this interpretation we over- 
draw the statement, and ascribe too much to the resurrection. 
We have looked for some specifications, — we have asked for 
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the ¢erms on which we have laid too much stress,—but in vain. 
We remember the word to the Sadducees —“ ye do greatly 
err, not knowing the Scriptures, neither the power of God” 
(as illustrated in the resurrection,) and we are content. If 
the Old Testament suggests a life beyond the present, the New, 
with its clearer light, unfolds a glory of which the ancients did 
not dream. 

Some men speak of it as “ the continued life.” So thought 
the Sadducees, and so the popular opinion affirms; but the 
sacred writers give a different impression. Death dissolves 
the “ natural body,” and the resurrection supplies a “ spiritual 
body.’ The “ dishonor” of the former:condition gives way 
to the “ glory” of the latter. It is vastly more than a “ con- 
tinued life.” It is life reorganized, purified, strengthened, 
expanded,— whose channels are free, and whose current 
sweeps upward towards the Eternal. It is the passing of the 
soul from the body wherein is a law, “‘ warring against the law 
of the mind” and bringing it into “ captivity,’ — into that 
“ glorious liberty of the children of God,” which is the inheri- 
tance of the human race. All this is attributed to the resur- 
rection; and we accept it as taught by the only authority we 
know, and from which we cannot consent to take an appeal to 
the court of philosophy, ‘ so called.” 

We have not started with a view to see how we can temper 
our theology so that it shall not be offensive to the popular 
taste, — (a weakness which we think is sometimes manifest, ) 
but to call attention to that Word to which our ordination 
vows bind us, and: for which there is no substitute. As the 


arrangements of this world are not all to our liking, — not as 


they would have been if our philosophy had been consulted, 
so it is possible that God’s plan for the next life is very differ-. 
ent from any thing we could have conceived. ‘ His ways are 


not our ways;” but they are infinitely higher. And if it be 
His will to start us on our immortal career unclogged by the 
flesh and the infirmities that came by it, as the Scriptures seem 
to teach, it hardly becomes us to give equivocal welcome to the 
fact because we do not know the precise method, or because 


” 
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it is supposed to differ widely from any methods known in this 
life. 

The question of time is sometimes raised. It is taken for 
granted that the resurrection is an instantaneous work. We 
doubt whether this is a necessary conclusion. To some persons 
we presume it appears as a mechanical work, while according 
to our view, it is as purely spiritual as the resurrection, or 
passing “‘ from death unto life,” taught in John v: 24. “You 
hath he quickened,” said Paul, but it is hardly probable that 
it was the work of a moment. ‘ But God, who is rich in 
mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us, Even when 
we were dead in sins, ‘hath quickened us together with Christ, 
(by grace ye are saved ;) And hath raised us up together, and 
made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” # 
Now this language is sufficiently explicit, without gratifying 
an idle curiosity as to the length of time requisite for a change 
so great. A few facts show how well it illustrates the subject 
in hand. First, they were dead in sins; what more can be 
said of those who die and go hence? Second, they were 
raised up into heavenly conditions or places ; what less can we 
affirm of those who are lifted into immortality where sin and 
death are unknown? Third, they were raised up, not accord- 
ing to their past worthiness, but according to the great love 
wherewith God had loved them, even when they were dead in 
sins. Fourth, they were in Christ —“ together.” We care 
not for the question as to time, or methods, nor whether they 
enjoyed an equal amount of happiness. They were raised 
from the dead, walked in “ newness of life,” had “access by 
one Spirit into the Father,” were “ fellow-citizens with the 
saints and of the household of God,” and were “ builded 
together for an habitation of God, through the Spirit.”” And 
we should at least be surprised to find a Christian man spec- 
ulating as to the relative happiness of these redeemed ones, 
and using his inference as a warning to the unconverted. In 
like manner we marvel that any should seek, under the terms 
in which immortality is described, a cause of alarm to men in ' 

4Eph. 11: 4, 5, 6. 
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the flesh. We think there is a more excellent way, and are 
equally sure there is a more apostolic method. 

We are no advocate for a“ dead level,” either in time or 
eternity. The charm of the world is its diversity, both as to 
beings and their gifts. We do not suppose that immortality 
will obliterate distinctions and establish a monotony of spirit- 


ual life, nor that the children.of God will be all alike in eter- 
nity more than here. We do not suppose the angels of heaven 
are in all things exactly the same; but we maintain, that, 
those who are raised from mortality to immortality are neither 
sinful nor miserable, else they can die, for death is not swal- 
lowed up in victory. Itis well to observe, further,—if men 
are sinful there, for aught that appears to the contrary, they 
may be just as sinful and just as wretched as they ever were 
in this life. Wherein, then, would it be a resurrection from 
“dishonor” to “glory?” Still again, we observe, if any 
begin that life in sinfulness, what promise have we that sin 
shall ever cease? If it can find a lodgment in immortality, 
where death is impossible, we suppose, notwithstanding it was 
“ condemned in the flesh” where it originated, it may endure 
while the throne of God shall stand. 

The objection to this general view would lose much of its 
force, if we should substitute the terms used in the Bible for 
those which are commonly employed. We talk of heaven as 
a place where men are received because they have been good, 
and so make it a simple reward; and with these impressions 
if men speak of the sinful as going there, our moral sense 
revolts. But let us for a moment substitute the word immor- 
tality for heaven, and say of a sinful man, he has become 
immortal,—he has entered the resurrection life and will 
henceforth “ live to God,” and the difficulty vanishes. Surely 
the atheist will no longer say, “ there is no God,” the Pagan 
will abandon his idols, and all classes will enter the school to 
‘‘ srow in grace and in the knowledge of Christ,” forever. If 
the laws which govern our higher faculties here shall continue 
unchanged by our passage through death, then our happiness 
there will correspond with our consciousness of harmony with 
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the divine Spirit, and of our growth in the knowledge of the 
truth. The language of the Bible in the passages already 


quoted affords no objection to the idea that larger capacities 
will receive a larger measure of the divine influx ; but then, 
we must remember that such have larger needs. The point - 
of rest and satisfaction is fulness, whatever the capacity. A 
man is happy if present wants are fully supplied, and he has 
a good hope for the future; and surely such a destiny com- 
ports with the phraseology which most perfectly describes man’s 
entrance into the immortal world. 


II. How does the Bible use the facts revealed, in urging 
obedience to the divine law ? 

As the Old Testament could furnish no substantial aid in 
the foregoing inquiry, so neither does it afford positive help in 
the present. It cannot appeal to the future life for motives to 
influence human conduct, because it: does not distinctly reveal 
such a life. This is confirmed by Dr. Campbell in his Sixth 
Preliminary Dissertation, where he says — “ It is plain that in 
the Old Testament the most profound silence is observed in 
regard to the state of the deceased, their joys or sorrows, their 
happiness or misery.” To the same effect, Jahn, in his Bibli- 
cal Archeology says, —‘‘ We have not authority, therefore, 
decidedly to say, that any other motives were held out to the 
ancient Hebrews to pursue the good and to avoid the evil, than 
those which were derived from the rewards and punishments 
of this life.” 

It would be a profitable question to consider, whether God’s 
chosen people were exposed to punishments of which they had 
heard nothing,—of which patriarchs and prophets were utterly 
ignorant. We could not reconcile it with our notions of 
“honor and right.” If they were not so exposed, while they 
had the “oracles of God,” were their heathen neighbors in 
danger, with only the visible creation for a teacher? And if 
neither Jews nor Gentiles for thousands of years were liable 
to suffer for the sins of this life, in a world to which they were 
destined as surely as we, it would require the most unequivo- 
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cal testimony to prove that that portion of the human race 
called Christian, forms the exception, and enters upon immor- 
tality with disabilities unknown to any other people. We 
should expect the record to be explicit; and that where we 
get the fullest revelation of immortality, we shall find the path 
of destiny most clearly laid open. 

How is it, then, with the.New Testament? Does it give 
great prominence to the future life? Is this the ever-recur- 
ring topic? It is the very common opinion that we are sent 
into this world to “ form characters for eternity.” Then we 
need to know very definitely what sort of characters are 
required there. We need to havVe the exigencies of the case 
perpetually before us, to know much of what we shall have to 
do, as when one goes on a voyage or a journey; the demand 
and the preparation should be constantly associated in the 
mind. But it may be well to ask, further,— Who are sent into 
this world on such an errand? Of course it includes all class- 
es and all grades of men,—Jews, Christians, Pagans, wise 
men, maniacs and fools. Men who have had every advantage, 
and men who have inherited only misfortune. The child that 
goes out from the Christian home and the child that graduates 
from the gutter. The standard is high, but what are the 
opportunities ? 

We see the rank injustice of the thought with so broad an 
application ;—let it then be narrowed down to the Christian 
world, and to the better portion, even, of that. Take only 
those who have what are called ample opportunities to hear, 
read and “ inwardly digest.” There are systems of theology, 
honestly believed and faithfully preached, widely different in 
their influences on the human heart ; and characters, moulded 
under them must vary accordingly. Many are trained in the 
spirit of selfishness, —to think chiefly of their own souls, and 
are so intent upon securing the “ great reward” in eternity, 
that they declare if it were not for that, they would not serve 
God at all. They have been taught thus,—they sincerely 
believe it to be a Christian attitude ; but is a character built 
upon such a motive, fitly “ formed for eternity ?”’ 
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If that life thus hinges upon the conduct and motives of men 
in this life, we should expect the revelation of it to be made in 
the very beginning of Christ’s ministry,—that it would be a 
very frequent topic of discourse, and that it would be largely 
used to give potency to those injunctions and warnings which 
characterized his teachings. But the contrary is the fact. 
Take the record of Matthew, and we have not an explicit word 
—scarcely an intimation, of the immortal life, till the Saddu- 
cees press their question. The Sermon on the Mount, longer 
than any other uninterrupted discourse of his, gives ample 
directions to his disciples as to their duties, —lays open the 
motives that should govern them, — mingles the doctrine of 
rewards and punishments, and though the principles which 
underlie Universalism are clearly enunciated, yet not a word 
is given to the resurrection-life! Indeed, so far as the rec- 
ord shows, it is by no means evident that Jesus intended to 
make any more specific revelation of the future life than would 
be found in his own resurrection, in fulfilment of his promise 
to his disciples. And, taking his reply to the Sadducees as 
consistent with all he said upon the subject, we are fully per- 
suaded that he did not use the facts of that life, as involving 
the principle of rewards and punishments for the deeds of this. 
And it should also be remembered, that, where he made the 
fullest statement, he gave the largest hope for all mankind. 

If we turn to St. Paul, who wrote more in detail upon this 
subject than any other writer in the New Testament, we shall 
verify this last remark. In answer to some who denied the 
resurrection, he did much more than refute them ;— he 
explained the subject at great length; yet he did not hint a 
contingency, nor breathe a syllable of rewards and punishments 
in connection with the sublime theme. Only two classes 
appear on the canvas, the mortal and the immortal, — the 
dead in Adam, and the living in Christ; — two images were 
before him,—the earthy and the heavenly. He does not 
attempt to use the revelation to awaken doubt, but rather to 
inspire confidence, and then, Christian fidelity. ‘Therefore, 
my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
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abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” Ad yet, he gave no 
assurance of any reward to be given in the state which he had 
just described. 

Again, in his second letter to the Corinthian Church he reit- 
erates substantially the same thing. ‘We faint not,” said he, 
‘“‘ while we look at the things which are eternal. For we know 
that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, an house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens.” He thus addressed a church of mixed 
character. Surely they were exposed to suffering or loss in 
the coming life, if any are, and yet, when he speaks to them of 
that life, he does not intimate the shadow of uncertainty as to 
what their condition will be. 

We therefore conclude, that, the Bible uses the facts it 
reveals concerning the immortal life, not to give force to its 
doctrine of rewards and punishments, nor to throw a doubt 
over the fate of human souls; but to breathe assurance, trust 
in God, comfort to the afflicted; to give strength to the 
weak, and inspire courage and fidelity in the Christian heart. 

Now it is worthy of remark, that, while the Bible does not 
associate with its specific revelations of immortality the idea 
of rewards and punishments, it does enforce that idea with 
great emphasis as connected with human experience here. 
God “will by no means clear the guilty.” “ The righteous 
shall be recompensed in the earth, much more the wicked and 
the sinner.” ‘* When thy judgments are abroad in the earth, 
the inhabitants of the world will learn righteousness.” ‘Blessed 
are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled.” ‘He that soweth to the flesh, shall of 
the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit, 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” If language in the 
least degree resembling this were found in connection with the 
revealments of the immortal world, we would acknowledge the 
error of our position. True, it does not always seem that these 
declarations are verified ; the righteous are afflicted and the 
wicked prosper ; yet the word of God abides, and “ great peace 
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have they that love His law,’ while “ there is no peace to the 
wicked.” It must be that the good man is always a gainer by 
his goodness and that the bad man is equally a loser by his 
wickedness. If this law can be reversed, or set aside here, it 
may be hereafter ; but if it be immutable, then it illustrates 
the declaration that “ God will reward every man according to 
his work.” He does it, perpetually ; not by the rule of, so 
much for so much, but rather of, such forsuch. ‘ Whatsoever 
aman soweth, that shall he also reap;” not in quantity, but 
in kind; peace for righteousness, unrest, trouble, for wicked- 
ness. ‘ The way of transgressors is hard,’ but how hard, 
experience alone can tell. And whether hard enough to satis- 
fy us, may depend upon the kind of justice we enthrone ; 
“whether it hath the quality of mercy in it,” or the spirit of 
vindictiveness. That it is not enough, usually, to cure the 
evil from which it springs, we know; nor, does it follow that 
it would be, if indefinitely prolonged. Nay, even those who 
hold to endless punishment ascribe to it no reformatory power 
over the sufferer, and it is, therefore, impossible to see good 
reasons why it-should be inflicted. Scarcely less difficult is it 
to see why suffering should be continued when the conditions 
in which it originated are abolished, and the soul enters a world 
where sin and temptation are unknown. 

But we sometimes meet with the fallacy of questioning the 
perfect action of a principle, from a few seeming exceptions. 
The murderer is selected as standing in the way of our argu- 
ments and conclusions. Yet the Bible puts the murderer into 
the same category with the drunkard, the reviler, the extor- 
tioner, the thief, the liar and such like.® And if, in order to 
act upon such. characters, we should emphasize and lay bare 
the facts as we see and know them, instead of appealing to 
imagined but unrevealed results, we should at least find our- 
selves in perfect accord with the Bible. It would be gratui- 
tous to assert that there will be more difference between vice 
and virtue and their effects in the world to come, than there 
is here. So that an appeal to distant consequences would 

51 Cor. vi; 9, 10; Gal. v: 19-21. 
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have no force over an appeal to those directly in the line of 
experience and observation, while it would carry with it the 
implication that the divine system applied to this world does 
not quite reward men as it affirms, and must make up the 
deficit in a world where the conditions of existence are radi- 
cally changed. 

To those who think this view will weaken the restraints 
against vice, we suggest that it might appear very differently 
but for the influence of an education which relied chiefly on 
fear for its motive power. The ancient Hebrews knew no such 
fear, and though as a race they deteriorated, yet they never 
fell below the condition of the Christians when there was more 
of hell than heaven in their teachings. The truth is, men are 
to be educated into Christian morality, more by appeals to the 
best that is in them, than by a calculation of consequences, 
What they. ought to do, rather than what is safe, should be kept 
before the mind. If the conscience is quickened into healthy 
action, the whole life will be well-ordered. If this be wanting, 
no amount of external influence can make a good man. If 
the efforts made to scare people into Christian attitudes were 
devoted to strengthening this moral power, which like all oth- 
ers grows weak from disuse, a solid and lasting gain would be 
effected. But while men give prominence to policy, they give 
a subordinate place to principle, and the conscience is too weak 
to give security to virtue. By doing right because it is right, 
we approximate the divine standard, and are on the road to 
that ultimate position to which Christianity ever points, — the 
love of duty. And until one can say, — “ My meat is to do the 
will of God,” he is not “ complete in Christ,” — he is acting 
from motives which will never lift him to the level of the 
Great Commandment. 

The conclusion then, is, that the Bible reveals the substan- 
tial facts of immortality, without the association of sin or suf- 
fering — that where its terms are most explicit they are least 
open to such an interpretation, that the facts so revealed 
are not represented as contingent upon faith or works; and 
that they are chiefly used to cheer the desponding, comfort the 
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sorrowing, and inspire the soul with reverence for God with 
the patience of hope, and fidelity towards man. We abide by 
that authority ; for, beyond it, we know nothing whatever of 
the future life. 


ARTICLE XXII. 
The Crusades. 


In the Crusades the middle ages present one of the most 
extraordinary religious movements known to the world. What 
the author of “ Hece Homo” calls “ the enthusiasm of human. 
ity ’ was raised to the highest pitch throughout Europe, cul. 
minating in what have been designated the “ Holy Wars.” 

A few papers, tracing the circumstances which led to the 
crusades, noting their nature and triumphs, and hinting the 
general results to subsequent civilization, itis thought will not 
prove uninteresting to the readers of the “ QUARTERLY.”’ 

Many causes combined to produce the crusades. 

Pilgrimages to the Holy Land were, from the earliest ages, 
common among Christians. The idea of such pilgrimages was 
neither unnatural nor unworthy. Christianity had its origin 
in Judea, whence*it spread throughout all nations. There its 
Founder lived, suffered, and died. There its first followers 
labored and endured for the Gospel’s sake. The wondrous 
miracles by which the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ was 
attested had all been wrought in that land. Noone thus could 
look towards it, save with feelings of interest and veneration. 
To visit that land, therefore, became the dearest wish of the 
earlier and later disciples, wherever scattered abroad, as it is 
still the desire of numberless Christians of the present day. 
Pilgrimages steadily increased with the increase of the power 
of Christianity. At first they were journeys undertaken by 
single persons, and were pursued with earnest zeal and from 
sentiments of deepest piety. But soon companies, constantly 
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enlarging, annually wended their way towards Palestine and 
its Holy City. In time, the church, always ready to turn every 
sentiment of the heart to its own advantage, contrived to make 
pilgrimages subserve its interests. Such journeys became 
looked upon, through its influence, as meritorious in the eyes 
of God. And at length, a pilgrimage was often a penance, or 
a means of obtaining some signal favor from heaven. To sat- 
isfy the pious feeling of the heart, and to enhance the impor- 
tance and glory of the sacred places of the East, the cavern 
called the Holy Sepulchre was transformed into a magnificent 
marble temple, decorated with splendid colonnades, and decked 
with gold and silver, and precious stones. Churches, also, 
were built upon Mount Tabor, in the city of Nazareth, and in 
many other places that had been consecrated by the presence 
or miracles of the Saviour or his immediate Apostles. 

During the earlier centuries the stream of pilgrimages east- 
ward was rarely interrupted, save by the natural difficulties 
and dangers of the way. Occasionally, the irruptions of the 
Barbarians would cause trouble, — as, when under the reign 
of Heraclius, the armies of Cosroés, King of Prussia, invaded 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, when the Holy City fell into the 
hands of the fire-worshippers, who profaned the sacred places, 
and, with the spoils they gathered, carried away captive large 
numbers of these pious devotees. Such a condition, however, 
was rarely of long-continuance. In the instance cited, Herac- 
lius, in the course of a few years, restored the ancient status, 
and pilgrimages increased until the growth of the Mohamme- 


dan power caused the Holy Land to fall under the control of 
the Moslems. Even under these disadvantages, Christians 
poured into Palestine. Nor were the pilgrimages confined to 
any particular class or age. Men, and women, and even small 
children, from the highest to the lowest in the walks of social 
life, were seen on the roads with their faces Zionward. 

Under Moslem rule, Christians were for a time favored, or 
otherwise, as the character of the caliph was gentle or harsh. 
Usually they were persecuted. But during the reign of 


Haroun-al-Raschid they were tolerated, even befriended; and 
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while he lived pilgrimages were more numerous than during 
any former period. They were now, also, somewhat systema- 
tized. To accommodate the travellers from the West, way- 
side houses were founded towards Jerusalem. They were 
usually monasteries, or subsequently became such. Of these 
there remain the monastic houses of St. Bernard, built in the 
10th century. They were erected on Montes Jovis, where once 
had stood temples of idolatry. They soon lost their name 
received from Paganism, and became known as the great and 
little St. Bernard, from the founder of the monasteries — then 
hospitals or resting-places — St. Bernard de Menton. When 
founded, the people of the Alps were idolaters, and the Sara- 
cens had penetrated into Le Valais, whence they annoyed the 
march of the pilgrims. 

There was by degrees associated in the sijni of pilgrims, 
with the idea of the pilgrimage, the desire of obtaining relics 
from the neighborhood of the tomb of the Redeemer, the 
graves of the Apostles, and other sacred spots. The collection 
of relics soon became a passion. Returning pilgrims were 
poorly provided, and poorly repaid for their toils and priva- 
tions, were they not well supplied with remains of Christian 
antiquity — such as bones of saints and martyrs, and pieces of 
the true cross,—with which to enrich their churches or homes. 


Indeed, this passion for relics created a very extensive com- 
merce, and at length inaugurated an interchange of Eastern 
and Western products. Sacred places were made markets. 
Even on Mount Calvary an annual fair was held, where the 


productions of Europe were bartered for the fabrics, the ivory 


and spices, and the precious stones of Asia. 

Meanwhile the followers of Mohammed were pushing their 
conquests in all directions. So fully did they obtain control 
of Palestine, that, at times, only through the severest suffer- 
ings did the Christians dare to proclaim their faith. In fact, 
often, Christianity itself was threatened with extinction. They 
even prevailed, by force, upon many Christians to accept the 
faith of Islam. Later, the Persians, with the assistance of 
the Turks, who had been converted to the tenets of Moham- 
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med, expelled the Saracens from their territories, invaded the 
Saracenic domain, and undermined its power. The Saracen 
Empire fell, but only to be succeeded by the Ottoman, in no 
wise more favorable to Christianity. Indeed the Turks hated 
the Christians as cordially as did the Saracens. During these 
contests the Christians occupied no enviable position — they 
were robbed, tortured, murdered, often in the most barbarous 
manner. 

The apparently declining power of the Saracens impelled 
the Greek Fmperors, whose territories had often suffered, to 
an effort to relieve the East, and to restore the glory of Pal- 
estine. The Eastern Christians hailed this intention with joy. 
But as the Greek clergy discouraged the attempt (perhaps 
fearful of the influence of Latin Christianity in Palestine), 
the effort exhausted itself in the capture of Antioch. Chris- 
tians, and especially the pilgrims, only suffered still more in 
consequence of this. A later attempt to redeem Jerusalem 
was nearly crowned with success; but the Emperor was pois- 
oned just as the Holy City was about to fall into his grasp. 
Persecution again raged, and every excess of fanaticism, in 
outrage, insult, and affliction, was heaped upon the Christians. 
The blood of the faithful flowed in streams, not only in Pales- 
tine, but in Syria and Egypt. So fearful were their suffer- 
ings, that a loud cry went up from the Western churches for a 
vigorous effort to relieve the world from the hateful Moslem 
rule. The barbarities practised upon the unfortunate follow- 
ers of the Cross were-often of the most refined nature. And 
the methods sometimes taken to bring them under the ven- 
geance of the Moslems, were coarse and brutal. Among the 
many incidents of the history of this period, was one which 
gave Tasso the idea of the episode of Olindus and Sophronia. 
A bitter enemy of the Christians (according to William of 
Tyre, the great chronicler of those times), to increase the 
hatred against them, threw a dead dog into a mosque. This, 
to Moslems, was an awful profanation, and was at once charged 
upon the Christians. Vengeance was sworn against them all, 
and they were to be immolated, without regard to age or sex, 
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to the rage of the Islamites, unless they should discover and 
surrender the offender. This would have been a butchery of 
the most fearful kind, and in view of it lamentations arose 
from every Christian home. At length, to save the murder of 
so many innocents, a young Christian, whose name we regret 
has not been handed down to us, offered himself as a ransom 
for the multitude. He went privately to the chiefs of the 
Moslems, declared himself alone guilty of the sacrilege, was 
accepted as a victim, and heroically suffered death. 

The gloom which rested upon the Holy Places, during these 
trials, only excited the enthusiasm of the Christians who were 
afar off, and rendered them more venerable in their eyes. 
Hence pilgrimages were still made. The Holy City was, how- 
ever, a place of Christian mourning. Indeed, for it the whole 
Christian world began to mourn. Thé Western church, espec- 
ially, was greatly stirred by the events transpiring in the East, 
and hesitated not to represent that all nature was in grief 
because of the desecrations by the Infidels. Superstition 
found full play. Letters were shown, which, it was alleged, 
had fallen from heaven into Jerusalem, invoking the nations 
to rise up in defence of the land of the Saviour. As signs of 
God’s interposition, they pointed also to the earthquakes which 
were shaking Syria and Asia Minor. Other wonderful things 
were related, until an almost uncontrollable excitement seized 
upon the masses everywhere. This was deepened and inten- 
sified by the popular belief that with the dawning of the elev- 
enth century would come the end of all earthly things, and 
the inauguration of the great and general judgment. The 
tide of pilgrims swelled more and more, on this very account, 
and flowed towards Jerusalem, in spite of all dangers, hoping 
to be there to meet their Lord at his coming. These enthusi- 
asts were willing to die, if only they could reach the sacred 
places. Undoubtedly, also, the charm of novelty, and the 
admiration of the age for those who journeyed towards Jeru- 
salem, aided to make pilgrimages fashionable. Moreover, 
whatever might be the toils and dangers, the pilgrims knew 
they would be sure of kind and generous treatment from their 
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fellow-Christians. Roadside rests were furnished by the piety 
of the wealthy, even by Princes; and as the travellers neared 
Jerusalem the Christians of that city came forth in crowds to 
meet them, exposing themselves thus to severe ordeals. In 
starting, the pilgrims received the blessing of the church, 
which tendered to each a scrip and staff, with a gown marked 
with a cross. The Priest, also, at the head of a great proces- 
sion, accompanied them to the confines of the Parish or Prov- 
ince. On their return, they were received with the highest 
honors, and were permitted to present their Eastern palm 
branches for the altar of the church as an evidence of their 
piety-and of the happy termination of their hazardous under- 
taking. 

- Among pilgrims celebrated in the annals of the world and 
church, and who were nearly the immediate forerunners of the 
first crusade, may be mentioned Robert-le-Frison, Count of 
Flanders, Berenger II., Count of Barcelona, and Frederick, 
Count of Verdun. Robert II., Duke of Normandy, father of 
William, the conqueror of England, was also a pilgrim. Re- 
morse for having caused the death of his brother Richard by 
poison is supposed to have led to his taking the staff. He was 
a pilgrim only in form. Pride and pomp accompanied him. 
A large and splendid retinue of nobles attended upon his per- 
son, to cheer and protect. He, indeed, walked barefoot, bear- 
ing his scrip and staff, and wearing penitential sackcloth. But 
when indisposed he was carried in a litter borne by Saracens, 
pressed into the service by his followers. It was while being 
thus carried, that he met a returning Christian, whom he 
arrogantly commanded to tell his people, that he had seen a 
Christian prince carried to Paradise by devils. Returning after 
his pilgrimage he died at Nice, in the odor of sanctity. 

Many pilgrims were possessed with an overwhelming desire 
to die in Jerusalem. Partly from reasons already mentioned, 
they prayed for death ; and some, by long fastings and vigils, 
induced it. To breathe out life among the sacred scenes of 
Palestine, and to pass to the beatitudes of the eternal world 
from the places trodden and sanctified by the Saviour, was an 
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idea fraught with poetic beauty and religious grandeur — cer- 
tainly, so to die was esteemed the height of divine favor. 
Others, however, were content with a pilgrimage accomplished, 
were proud of success, and quickly and anxiously retraced 
their steps. And it was certainly a matter for thanksgiving to 
reach home safely after such a journey. For, aside from dan- 
gers from enemies, many failed before the hardships of the 
way, from hunger and thirst, fatigue and sickness. Thous- 
ands left their bones bleaching on the various routes towards 
Jerusalem. 7 

At length these pilgrimages revealed the strength of Chris- 
tendom, and gave the earnest of what might be accom- 
plished could these multitudes be charged with the object of 
redeeming Palestine by the arms and methods of actual war- 
- fare. Sonumerous were the pilgrims, they were already known 
as “the armies of the Lord.” ‘Already, great numbers were 
armed, and even alarmed the people among whom they passed 
on their way to Jerusalem. About the middle of the eleventh 
century, Sitbert, Bishop of Cambray, with three thousand fol- 
lowers, set out for the Holy Land. The Bulgarians, through 
whose lands they passed, startled at their formidable appear- 
ance, rose against them, and destroyed many. Of those who 
escaped, some died from hunger and fatigue in the desert. 
Others, embarking at Laodicea, were shipwrecked on the coast 
of Cyprus and perished. The Bishop himself succeeded in 
escaping, and regained his diocese. But his eyes were not 
gladdened with a sight of Jerusalem. A few years later, seven 
thousand started for the East, with the Archbishop of May- 
ence, and several Bishops, among them those of Spires and 
Cologne. As they neared Jerusalem, after many frightful 
perils and narrow escapes, they were attacked and plundered 
by the Arabs, and barely saved their lives. After all, they 
could not see all they desired ; for, by this time, some of the 
Holy Places were shut out from Christian view. The Arabs 
occupied them, and threatened all who approached. So, this 
multitude, disappointed, and with the loss of three thousand, 
returned to Europe to recount their sufferings, and to fire the 
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hearts of their countrymen with desires of vengeance — in 
which (according to Duns Scotus) they were not wholly unsuc- 
cessful. 

Towards the close of the eleventh century nearly all the 
authority of the Saracens had passed to the Turks. These 
held Jerusalem. They also penetrated the Greek Provinces, 
threatening the Greek Empire. But the Byzantine power was 
so rapidly declining, it could do little to stay the march of 
infidel conquests. It was sunk in superstition and luxurious 
indolence. Its ancient glory was forgotten, and its courage 
seemed lost. As nothing, thus, could be hoped from the East- 
ern Church, the Western was looked to as the only possible 
saviour of Palestine. Yet, even from the West, the promise 
of help did not appear very brilliant. Much of barbarism 
prevailed —a barbarism due largely to the superstition and 
consequent degradation which the church had so largely 
induced.! Still, there was no effeminacy in the West. It was 
generous and heroic, notwithstanding its spiritual ignorance 
and darkness. It had also the spirit of endurance — never 
largely characteristic of Eastern or Southern races. If not 
more brave, it was at least as brave as Turk or Saracen, to say 
nothing of the Greek. And the warlike spirit prevailing in 
Europe, touched by the superstition of the age, developed that 
chivalrous spirit which shone so conspicuously in many, how- 
ever since overestimated or too greatly glorified, or, we may 
add, undervalued. 

Europe at this time was one great religious society. Subtle 
controversies were little cared for by the masses. The exter- 
nal constitution of the church attracted and held. And to 
the church itself, as the depository of past Christian memories, 
the attachment of nearly all was undoubtedly sincere and 
ardent. By judiciously arranged methods, it would not, 
therefore, be difficult to inflame all hearts in behalf of a war- 


1JIn proof of this barbarism we need only call attention to the ordeals of battle, of 
fire, of water, and of torutre, so universally embodied in the ecclesiastical and civil 
laws and usages of all European countries in the Middle Ages. Vide. Superstition 
and Force. Lea: Phil. 
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like expedition to the East, under the banner of the cross. It 
certainly would not be difficult to enlist Western rulers in 
whatever promised advantage to the church, in whose light 
was their light ; and particularly if their own advantage could 
be furthered, and their glory enhanced. 

That the crusades should have been inaugurated when they 
were, is not remarkable, considering all the conditions that 
obtained, and which have been thus cursorily unfolded. The 
remarkable thing is, that they were not inaugurated at an ear- 
lier date. Especially is it remarkable, that that wonderful 
man, Hildebrand (Gregory VII.), did not inaugurate them. 
He was called upon, often, and in piteous tones, from the 
East, for succor. Even the Greek Emperor promised the 
removal of all existing causes for trouble with the Latin church 
if the West would take up arms against the infidels. The 
West was, measurably, ready to respond. Fifty thousand pil- 
grims stood ready to unsheathe the sword. But the Pope 
would not give the signal. He was too deeply engaged in 
moulding the Papacy to his will, and making it the mistress 
of the world. The glory of instituting the crusades passed 
from him. But his successors seized the opportunity presented 
by the spirit of the age, and made the world stand in amaze- 
ment at sight of the vast hosts of armed enthusiasts that 
pressed towards Palestine. 

The natural and religious causes that led to the crusades 
we can divine with considerable accuracy. We can under- 
stand somewhat the political causes, as in relation to the Otto- 
man rule in the East, and the restless, ambitious, aspiring 
designs of European Princes. It is not so easy to analyze the 
motives which combined in the minds of the Roman Pontiffs 
to encourage the Crusades. The asserted were certainly not 
the only reasons. Undoubtedly, there was a desire to relieve 
the East from the power of the enemies of the cross, and so 
to put an end to the sufferings and humiliations of the Christ- 
ian residents of Palestine, and of the pilgrims. Superstition, 
also, had its influence. And it was considered desirable to 
restore the Holy places, and thus advance the interests and 
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glory of the church throughout the world. But these were 

not the chief actuating thoughts with the Popes. A Crusade 

that should engage the spirit and attention of the West, would 

leave the Popes opportunities to enlarge and consolidate their 
‘powers. They would, of course, be the leading movers in 
directing the Crusade, which would give them immense influ- 
ence. Then, it was seen, wealth would flow to the church ; 
for, under the existing conditions, the property of many engag- 
ing in the Holy War would be placed in the keeping of the 
church — and thousands would never return alive. 

Perhaps the Popes, with that wisdom which their position, 
overlooking all temporal and spiritual affairs, would naturally 
quicken, saw that the Crusades would not, even in the event 
of failure, prove altogether an evil to Europe — as indeed they 
did not.’ Europe at this period suffered for want of central- 
ized power. The strong empire promised by Charlemagne no 

_ longer existed. The institutions of the West were in a cha- 
otic State, though apparently passing under the control of the 
Papacy. The Western nations had little in common, save 
religion. Wars among them were excessively frequent — not 
great wars, but petty quarrels ending in bloodshed and confu- 
sion. Even in the same nation, such quarrels were constantly 
occurring. The system of feudalism, now well established, 
only aggravated the general disorders by breaking up kingdoms 
into small principalities. Europe was full of castles, fortified 
places, and soldiers. But the State was powerless. It had 
neither arms nor armies, but depended wholly upon the good 
will and power of the nobles, who might give support, or 
might not. A united war against the East promised to change 
all this — promised a centralization of power. And this would 
advance civilization — or, what was thought the same thing, 
the power and influence of the church. At least, whatever 
might not be accomplished, a Crusade would cleanse Europe 
of multitudes of the most disorderly and violent, and there- 
fore dangerous characters, break up stubborn and refractory 
powers, re-arrange the limits of empires, and organize new 
political conditions. 
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The Popes, Sylvester II. and Gregory VII., had both spoken 
of a Crusade ; but they were not prepared to push the work. 
Victor III. proposed an expedition against the infidels of 
Northern Africa, and it was undertaken by Pisa, Genoa, and 
other cities. But it was of small moment. 

Suddenly, however, there appeared a man, who as a pilgrim 
had visited the Holy places of the East, and now had returned 
with fearful tales of outrage and suffrage. This was the Her- 
mit, Peter, — otherwise called Peter the Hermit. In Pales- 
tine, Peter had experienced in his own person the persecutions 
of the Moslems, and had witnessed with horror the infliction 
of barbarous cruelties upon the Christians, and the shocking 
desecration to which scenes dear to Christian hearts were sub- 
jected. He made a solemn vow, that, upon his return, he 
would rouse Europe to a Holy war, which should exterminate 
the Crescent, and restore the power of the Cross. To aid him 
in his undertaking, he brought letters from the Patriarch to 
the Pope. Restless, active, vehement of speech, and withal 
ambitious, he began énthusiastically to awaken attention to 
the cause he had espoused, and at once gained a wonderful 
influence over all classes —notwithstanding his personal 
appearance was. contemptible. He: threw himself at the feet 
of Urban II., then in the Pontifical chair, who (according 
to Gibbon) gave him authority to preach a crusade in the name 
of the church, and promised him his own personal assistance, 
and that of a Council. Peter then, in a monk’s woolen gown 
and cowl, and barefoot,-or riding a mule, passed over the 
country. Wherever he appeared, boundless excitement pre- 
vailed. He was accepted as an oracle, and looked upon as 
already the deliverer of the Holy Land. He traversed Italy, 
crossed the Alps, presented himself in all parts of France, 
was, in fact, seen in almost every place in Europe, and always 
aroused the most fervid zeal in response to his appeals. While 
the fever was at its height, the Greek Emperor, Alexius Com- 
menus, threatened by the Turks, sent ambassadors to Urban 
beseeching help. He offered in return for assistance all his 
treasures, and, in curious accordance with the spirit of the 
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Kast, dwelt upon the beauty of the Greek women whose love 
should reward the valor of the Christian warriors of the West. 


Urban summoned a council at Placentia. It failed to act, and 
another was held at Clermont, in Auvergne, in the open air. 
Multitudes thronged to it. Peter addressed them with impet- 
uous earnestness and thrilling eloquence, recounting the trials 
and sufferings the Christians endured at the hands of the 
Turks. Urban followed him in a fiery discourse, which swayed 
the people, and roused them to tumultuous applause. He 
dwelt upon the importance of Jerusalem in its connection with 


the Christian faith, spoke of the tortures inflicted upon Christ- 


ians and pilgrims, pictured the desolation of the Holy places, 


and promised the fullest ‘* Indulgences ”’ to all who would gird 
on the sword, and assume the sign of the cross, as soldiers 
against the enemies of Christianity. Loud shouts rent the 


air when he concluded. They rose with a unanimity that was 


at once solemn and awful. And the words were : —“‘ Jt zs the 
will of God! I 1s THE WILL OF Gop!” ‘These _ subse- 
quently became the war-cry of the Crusaders, and rang over 


many a battle-field, striking terror to the hearts of the follow- 
ers of the Crescent. 


Great numbers received the Cross on the spot. It was 
marked or sewn upon the right shoulder of the dress. Some- 


times it was placed on the front of the helmet. At first the 
colors were of gold or red; but they were soon of all colors 


and formed of any material that could be obtained; 
Urban was invited to head the movement, and lead the army 
into Palestine. This honor, however, he declined, but named 


the Bishop of Puy, Adhemar de Montiel, his Apostolic Legate, 
and General-in-chief. 





SALVATION. 


ARTICLE XXIII. 
Salvation. 


Desinet, ac toto surget gens aurea mundo.”’ 
All Christians believe that man is a sinner and consequently 


a sufferer ; that therefore he needs salvation ; and that in some 
way, the Merciful Father will save at least a part of the human 
race. And further, all admit that the grace of God which 
bringeth salvation hath already appeared and begun its 


redeeming work. But respecting the nature of Salvation, the 


means by which it is effected, and the result it achieves, opin- 
ions are various and conflicting. Here,even Doctors disagree. 
On examining and classifying the different views, they will be 


found, however, closely to resemble the successive stages of 
faith in a mind travelling from childish ignorance and credul- 


ity up to absolute truth and a manly use of reason. Each 
phase of faith seems true and good when seen from a certain 


standpoint of culture ; but every upward step of the intellect 


secures a better light anda broader field of vision ; thus reveal- 


ing the defects of the lower conceptions and giving birth to 
higher. We propose in this article to trace the progress of 


these changes and developments in a growing soul, and thus, if 
possible, arrive at a correct theory of salvation. 


To a person or a people just emerging from the weird and 
hazy myths of Barbarism, but still retaining vivid conceptions 
of passionate gods, sensuous heavens, flaming hells, monstrous 
miracles, sharp contrasts of immense goods and ills, and a 


Divine régime copied from Oriental despotism, a congeries of 
crude notions much resembling Calvinism, is the first, most 
natural and most satisfactory theory of salvation. 

Briefly stated, this is the creed.. There js a plurality of 
Gods ; not Woden ‘and Thor and Jupiter, but the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost; and these three, though united in 
purpose, are separate persons. Ali men are totally depraved, 
and doomed to everlasting punishment. But God, the Father, 
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of his own free will, and without any reference to human 
merit or demerit, selected and elected some of the human fam- 
ily to enjoy eternal happiness. For these favorites, God the 
Son made an ample atonement by enduring an infinite agony 


_ on the cross; and by the friendly assistance of God, the Holy 


Ghost, they will all reach heaven and be blessed forever. 
This is salvation. The Omnipotent Willis done, infinite mercy 
is manifested, justice is satisfied, the sinner is saved by grace 
alone, and the saints have abundant reason to be glad and 
grateful. 

For a time the dimly lighted mind is contented with this 
simple, yet substantial, theory ; but as soon as the spirit of 
inquiry arises and indulges in logic, grave defects and great 
causes for doubt are at once perceived. A totally depraved 
and ruined race with no power to help itself, seems a discredit 
and almost a disgrace to its infinite Creator and Ruler. The 
crowning work of God,— the family of man, — lapsing into 
utter and irretrievable ruin, is a failure that infinite wisdom, 
power and goodness could not have permitted. The fore-ordi- 
nation of unborn immortal beings to unending suffering is 
indefensible, diabolical cruelty, and the election of some, with- 
out any reference to their merit, is an unpardonable and inex- 
plicable partiality. There is no motive to live virtuously, 
because the elect cannot avoid being saved; and there is no 
danger in sin, because it can add nothing to the horrible fate 
of the non-elect. The earth is draped in gloom, the joy ot 
the favored ones is turned into mourning, and the character 
of God is impeached by the great, black column of smoke that 
ever ascends from the bottomless pit full of writhing, blasphem- 
ing, lost souls. The thought of all this is so unsatisfactory,— 
so painful, that a good man feels compelled to look for a better 
theology. In due time, this is found in a system closely resem- 
bling Arminianism. 

This theory accepts the Calvinistic idea of the Trinity, human 
depravity, vicarious atonement, and the sentence of all finally 
impenitent sinners to endless perdition ; but it rejects the 
tenet of unconditional election and reprobation. Instead, it 
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teaches that Christ died for all, that God is willing to forgive 
all, and that as many as truly believe in Christ, sincerely repent 
of their sins. and earnestly pray for pardon, will be rescued 
from the wrath to come, and ultimately obtain a seat at the 
right hand of Divine favor. This is salvation: and to White- 
field and Wesley and hosts of other good men mourning over 
a wicked world, the theory has seemed satisfactory and glo- 
rious. It kindles the missionary spirit, sends forth the ardent 
hopeful 1eformer, and strengthens him with the gratifying 
thought that he is a co-worker with God in saving souls from 
imminent peril. The door of heaven is open to all, and a 
hearty invitation is given all to enter. The terms of admis- 
sion are easy and within reach of every capacity. Not: one 
need be lost. God and Christ are infinitely condescending and 
gracious. The stubborn sinners who die impenitent can blame 
nobody but themselves for their being driven away in their 
wickedness ; and the ransomed of the Lord cannot even pity 
such obstinate reprobates. 

As a whole, this theory is a great advance from stern, oa 
Calvinism ; but, on mature reflection, the deep thinking and 
Lannecneeestail find it unsatisfactory. Despite all their attempts 
at equanimity, they cannot refrain from feeling grieved at the 
hard fate of the millions of lost human souls who lived here 
and passed onward to perdition without ever having heard the 
name of Christ or the offer of mercy or the terms of salva- 
tion. The terms or conditions of salvation do not seem so 
clear and explicit as the vast interests at stake demand. There 
is some uncertainty as to exactly what a person must do and 
not do in order to reach heaven. The desire to do everything 
to induce sinners to repent an& be converted, becomes a fever- 
ish anxiety and almost reaches the point of insanity. The 
thought, ‘‘ what if some should be forever lost by my neglect,”’ 
is a spur, a thorn, that permits no rest. At length, perhaps 
in the sacred hour of prayer, questioning doubts arise. ‘Has 
the good Father left eternal destinies in a condition so preca- . 
rious? I would save all if I could. He can do all his pleas- 
ure. Am I better than He? The penalty appears more severe 
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than the crime deserves. Is man more just than his Maker ?” 
At first these thoughts seem almost blasphemous ; but eventu- 
ally they suggest another and far better view of the Christian 
dispensation ; —a view that we may call Old School Univer- 
salism. 

This theory admits as truth the fundamental ideas of Armin- 
ianism, but claims that as Christ “ gave himself a ransom for 
all,” all in due time will be saved from the doom to unending 
woe. The great debt incurred by the “ Fall of Man,’ has 
been paid by the dying agony of our Savior; and the smaller 
debts of individual sin, if not repented of and forgiven before 
death, will be balanced by adequate limited punishment beyond 
the grave. When the “ uttermost farthing ” of penalty shall 
have thus been paid, the farthest wanderer will be led back to 
heaven, and all be forever blessed. 

This is salvation of the Reilly and Murray type; and it is 
indeed “ good tidings of great joy which shall be to all peo- 
ple.” The sublime hope that the cloudy and troubled morn- 
ing of the human race will clear up and brighten into an 
unending day of golden glory for all, melts the heart with 
grateful love, tunes the soul to praise, and fires the tongue with 
eloquence. God’s character is no longer in danger of impeach- 
ment. The mission of Christ is not a failure, but a triumph- 
ant success. The strivings of the Holy Spirit are not in vain. 
There is a precious promise for every soul. There is comfort 
for all that mourn. The reformer finds ample and noble 
employment in trying to convert sinners that they may escape 
punishment in the future life. The large wish is satisfied. _ 

But the expanding mind, emancipated from the crushing 
fear of endless misery, and accustomed to free inquiry and 
dispassionate logic, soon perceives that this theory, though 
beautiful in a dim light, is full of absurdities and misconcep- 
tions. It isa new soul in an old and deformed body that 
ought to die and be buried out of sight. The old notions 
respecting total depravity, the Trinity, vicarious atonement, the 
doom to everlasting punishment by fire or otherwise, are seen 
to be mere relics of heathen mythology, unworthy a Christian 
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age. Like ghosts, these doctrines seem great and real only in 
the darkness of ignorance. When the light of the Gospel 
comes, they vanish. And the once dear old theory is renounced, 
simply because it is untenable, — contrary to Scripture and 
reason. The new and immensely better faith that comes in 
its stead, we may denominate New School Universalism. 

It claims there is but one God, the almighty, all-wise and 
infinitely good Father of all, ever doing the very best that can 
be done for all his children. Not one of them can sin away 
the day of grace, or be in the least danger of unending woe, 
The fire of hell goes ‘out, its walls crumble into a shadow, and 
the place disappears. Christ, the beloved Son of God, came 
to save his people from their sins ; and not from punishment. 
By love, precept, example, and revealment of spiritual reali- 
ties, he does all he can for people in this world; and then, 
with tireless zeal and undiminished affection, he follows the 
sinner beyond the grave, and in the resurrection state, by 
means not yet clearly ascertained, finally succeeds in bringing 
the most incorrigible to repentance, purity and peace. This 
is salvation ;— universal salvation. It is a reasonable, con- 
soling, sublime doctrine. It contains none of the great errors 
of partialism. It presents the character of God in the most 
lovable and glorious aspect. It shows Christ to be the actual 
Saviour of all men. The Paraclete whispering all this to our 
inward ear, is a Comforter indeed. The noble work of the 
church is to convert people from error and sin and thus save 
them from the punishment they would have to suffer if they 
continued therein. This.theory satisfies men of keen intellect 
and large culture. It also has the elements of popularity. 
Its advocates can please limifarians by warning sinners to flee 
from the wrath to come in the future state, and please Univer- 
salists by foretelling the: final restitution of all things. It is 
constantly gaining converts in Evangelical churches; and 
from their point of view it is impregnable, invulnerable truth. 

But man is a progressive being. The wide awake mind is 
not a stationary engine. The stores of truth and knowledge 
are boundless. As soon as one height of science or revelation 
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is gained, another, still higher, is eagerly sought. Doubt will 
arise and provoke inquiry in the best regulated intellect ; and 
the spirit of free inquiry has little reverence for either ancient 
landmarks or human authority. Great men have been mis- 
taken and may be again. After careful examination and long 
reflection, the mind not hampered by party and not afraid of 
public opinion, arrives at the conclusion that it is not certain 
that all theological truth is yet known by any one man or sect ; 
not certain that people sin beyond the grave; not certain that 
character resists unchanged the shock of death ; not certain 
that any will need salvation in the world to come ; not certain 
that the mission of Christ extends beyond the bounds of time; 
not certain that man can lay up anything here that will be of 
any use to him in the imaginary rainy days of the hereafter ; 
not certain that the great work of the church is to save people 
from being wretched after their arrival in the spirit land. 
Hence, regardless of the obloquy always in store for dissen- 
ters, another and a better faith has been elaborated, which we 
may call the theory of Liberal Christianity. 

It admits all the fundamental and more prominent truths 
~ and conclusions of New School Universalism, but insists that 
the great object of Christ’s mission was to save the human 
race from ignorance and sin in this world ;— to benefit people 
here ; and that so far as we know, he never promised to save 
any soul either from sin or punishment in the next stage of 
existence. His saving work is all done here, simply because 
not needed there. The world was flooded with evil, steeped 
in sin, groaning in misery, and growing no better, but rather 
worse. No human power could lift the awful weight of wick- 
edness that crushed it down in darkness, degradation and woe. 
The Wise men of the East lavished myth and mystery on 
unheeding ears; the Sages of Greece reasoned profoundly, 
the Hebrew prophets unrolled their “ burdens ”’ with startling 
emphasis and eloquence ; but the dead world did not move. 
The germs of manhood,—of angelhood—vwere in every 
human heart, but neither nature, science, nor philosophy could 
develop them. In this emergency came the long-promised, 
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long-waited for One who possessed the resurrection power 
needed ; the One that could infuse such a leaven of truth and 
love as would raise the entire mass of humanity. His Gospel 
is the power of God unto salvation. It works slowly but 
effectually. Already millions have felt its life-giving power. 
Old barbarisms are dying out. Grand institutions are rising. 
And the saving work will go on and increase by the blessing 
of God and the labors of good men, till slavery, war, intem- 
perance, licentiousness, sin and suffering shall cease, the Gol- 
den Age come, and every person on earth be pure, enlightened 
and happy. This is salvation; the salvation of the world by 
the grace of God through faith in Jesus Christ. 

This theory, of course, is open to criticism, and many 
objections are urged against it by learned and pious divines. 
A review of them will help us understand and appreciate this 
reasonable and cheering conception of salvation. 

Of course we decline noticing what Sidney Smith calls the 
“Noodle Oration” against this and everything else deemed 
heterodox by keen scented heresy hunters. They are ever 
ready to say of everything not harmonizing with their fossil 
notions, * It is new, strange, ridiculous, dangerous, detestable. 
The Fathers did net see it, and we have prospered with only 
our present views. Why should we change? We hope the 
rash man who would undermine our creed, will not be allowed 
to use our periodicals. Admit his notions to be correct, and 
half our books and arguments would be worthless. Admit 
them and we not only confess ourselves to have been mistaken 
and ignorant, but we shall be in danger of sinking into disre- 
pute and contempt. Away with the trash. Crucify it, and if 
need be, its author and advocates.” 

To all this, we have not one word of reply, because 


“A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


But as an offset, we submit the obvious facts that our theory 
is not atheistic, pantheistic nor infidel. It does not under- 
rate the greatness or goodness of the Father, Son or Holy 
Spirit. Itis not mysterious or unreasonable. It takes away 
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no hope, no consolation, no needful incentive to virtue. It 
does not tend to silence the voice of prayer or praise. It does 
not quench the spirit of philanthropy or dry up the streams of 
benevolence. It cannot kindle the fires of unholy passion. 
It removes no wholesome fear of punishment. It cannot harm 
its believers. It is not repulsive or unpleasant to any friend of 
man or lover of the truth. 

On the contrary, it is in perfect accordance with the higher 
aspirations of every lofty soul. The hope of earth’s ultimate 
regeneration, and the inauguration of a blessed Golden Age, 
has fired the minds of good men in both ancient and modern 
times. The faith that all the families of earth would at last 
be blessed in the good time coming, cheered the hearts of the 
Jewish Patriarchs, glowed in the Hebrew Prophets, was woven 
into Plato’s magnificent ideal “ Republic,” was sung by Virgil 
in his Isaiah-like fourth eclogue, and made to ring like the 
shout of an angel, in Pope’s sublime “ Messiah.” In fact, it 
is just what we are all laboring and praying for at the present 
time ; — universal liberty, fraternity, equality, education, pur- 
ity and happiness. And this theory gives gratifying assurance 
that we are not striving in vain. The world-loving Saviour is 
working with us and for us, and in due time the earth will be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord. © 

But it may be said, “ taking away all fear of misery after 
death must have a demoralizing tendency.” We have not 
space in this article to discuss this long-debated proposition. 
We are willing to admit that although love is the best incen- 
tive to virtue, fear may exert a restraining influence upon those 
tempted to do wrong. But it has been shown, time and again, 
that the nearer and more certain the threatened punishment, 
the greater its restraining power. The fear of chastisement 
beyond the grave, away in the distant future, that may be 
escaped by a timely repentance, does not keep people from 
doing all manner of iniquity, as the daily vile conduct of mil- 
lions of sinners demonstrate. The real question, however, is 
not whether this or that doctrine is moralizing or demorali 

zing, but which is correct. Truth can do no harm, falsehood 
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no good. But the theory we advocate admits that the antece- 
dents of time may have consequents in eternity. Man’s con- 
duct here may, perhaps must, determine his status there in 
the long line of progressing immortals. The unknown future 
is in the hands of Him who will see that to all, justice is done 
and mercy shown. We simply assert, as do the Orthodox, 
that the work of salvation by Christ is limited to earth. 
Again, it may be said, “ Christ is the resurrection, and no 
soul can be holy and happy until made alive in him.” Un- 
questionably the resurrection is essential to salvation ; but let 
us not confuse facts nor mistake the meaning of plain words. 
Resurrection does not signify making a mortal being, immor- 
tal. Jesus taught that all the dead—that is, all who have 
departed from earth,— live unto God;—live immortal in 
the spirit realm of God. Their life there is simply a continu- 
uation of the life begun here. Christ did not create it for 
them nor impart it to them. His rising from the tomb was 
merely a demonstration, — a specimen, a sample, of the high- 
er life attained by all who pass through the vale of shadows. 
The body will never be raised from the grave, and the spirit 
does not die. Instead, it goes home to God who gave it exist- 
ence. But this is not the Christian anastasis. We are not 
certain that Christ has any agency in this matter. It was his 
mission to awaken, quicken, raise to a new life, the souls of 
men here. Figuratively speaking, the true Christian is in 
Christ and Christ in him; and “ he that is in Christ is a new 
creature ; old things are passed ; behold, all things are become 
new; and all things are of God.” Heaven has begun. In 
one sense, such a person has passed from death unto life. All 
sinners who are truly converted meet with this change. Yet 
all this takes place here. This is the Christian resurrection. 
It is not a change of place, but of condition. It is not being 
unclothed,—the laying aside of the fleshly vesture,—but being 
clothed upon with immortality, with a divine life, while the 
soul yet remains in the body. ‘Asin Adam all die” mor- 
ally. “even so in Christ shall all” the people on the earth at 
some future time, “ be made alive” morally. The one offsets 
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the other in this world. It is not denied or doubted that 
Christ brought life and immortality to light by his Gospel and 
his resurrection. The hope of it, thus given, cheered and 
encouraged the Apostles, while in the midst of trials and 
afflictions they preached the kingdom of heaven that was com- 
ing to bless the earth. In fact, no one can stand up in manly 


dignity, and go on successfully to perfection, until he realizes 
his own immortality. Knowing this, the early Disciples often 
spake of the next stage of our existence, and represented the 
going there as a resurrection; but the real resurrection by 
Christ is from the death in sin to the life in holiness, here on 
earth. 

Further, it may be said, ‘‘ your theory belittes the great plan 
of ‘redemption, and detracts from the glory of Christ. It 
denies that he saves any from hell, denies that he saves any in 
the spiritual world, denies that he actually saves all men any 
where, in a word, denies universal salvation.”” Names are of 
little importance, truth is all important. If our denomination 
has an inappropriate name, the sooner we slough it off, the 
better for our consistency. The best name is Christ, and we 
devoutly wish our people would drop their present long, unbib- 
lical title, and adopt the more simple and expressive appella- 
tion of Christian. The mission of Christ was’ to save the 
world, — to banish all sin from this planet ;— and if by his 
Gospel and spiritual influence, he shall at length succeed in 
closing forever the temple of Janus, in breaking every yoke 
and letting all the oppressed go free, in puri‘ying every soul, 
enlightening every mind, wiping away all tears, and making 
every person on earth a humble, loving, happy child of God, 
the triumph will be glory enough for any finite being. It will 
place his name almost infinitely above that of every other 
world conqueror. Possibly he may have existed before he was 
born of Mary, and may from the first have exerted a restrain- 
ing saving influence upon.every human being ; but we frankly 
admit that he has not, so far as we know, saved all in this 
world, and that he does not save any in the next life, because 
none there need his saving power. But the good work of sal- 


* 
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vation is going on, and the time will come when all on earth 
will be saved. Some among us may at times give the word 


all too large a meaning. It does not always signify every 


person in the universe. It is recorded that there went to John 
“ Jerusalem and all Judea, and were baptized of him in Jor- 
dan.” . But probably not every person went. The very sick 


and the dying would not go. All does not always mean the 
absolute whole. Christ may not have saved and may never 
save a thousandth part of the human race; yet, if at some 
future period, every person on earth is a genuine Christian, 
Christ will then be the Saviour of all, blessed forevermore. 
But the principal objection against our theory yet remains 


to be noticed. It may be said, “men’s characters go with 
them beyond the grave ; and hence there must be in the other 
world, ignorance, sinfulness and suffering, from which the 


unfortunate ones will need to be saved and from which Christ 
will somchow save them.” We have never seen it fairly proved 
that men’s characters go with them beyond the grave ; we do 
not see how people on this side of the river can prove it; we 
cannot find it taught in the Bible; and hence we take the lib- 
erty to doubt it, at least in the broad sense in which the word 
character is generally used. Personality, including memory, 
affection, understanding, will and spiritual power, will doubt- 
less survive the shock of death ; but the assemblage of quali- 
ties, feelings, opinions and circumstances that make a person’s 
mental and moral estate, are as varied as the fantastic figures 
in a kaleidoscope. At every turn, one combination is broken 
up and another formed. Our frame of mind, — our spiritual 
condition — is continually changing. All the time the mind 
is going and growing; but it cannot pass over the same road 
in the same way, a second time. If an ordinary day’s obser- 
vation, experience and growth make some change in a person’s 
intellectual status, if a remarkable day makes a great change, 
if a great agony can turn the hair white and bow down the . 
soul to humility, in a single hour, if a sermon, a discovery, 
a victory, can inspire a higher, freer, purer life, then the 
momentous day of death must make a momentous change in 
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man’s character. As St. Paul did not carry his Jerusalem 
character to Damascus, but lost it in a certain bright light that 
flashed upon him on the road, so it seems to us impossible for 
a man to carry his earthly character to the Celestial City. 
When his eyes open to the marvellous light of spirit life, the 
old thoughts and feelings must give place to new ones. Unless 
all the laws which regulate mental action are annulled, the 
soul in passing into the spirit sphere must undergo a change 
greater than it can experience while in the body. 

We hope and believe this great change is wholly for the bet- 
ter. It cannot be for the worse. A low and gross material- 
ism, ignoring the super-earthly nature of the “ spiritual body” 
which God gives to our departed friends, may affirm that the 
drunkard will still desire to drink, the thief to steal, the mur 
derer to kill, and the dissolute to indulge in debauchery ; — 
in short, the sinner will desire to sin, and this will be about as 
criminal as the commission of the overt act. Reasoning in 
the same muddy way, we might affirm that departed spirits 
will still desire warm clothes, though they are not susceptible 
to cold ; will still desire a fast horse to ride, thougn they “can 
put a girdle round the earth in forty seconds ;”’ will still yearn 
for freedom, though they have the freedom of the universe. 
But there is no conceivable motive either to generate or con- 
tinue such vain desires. ‘The soul on its arrival there must at 
once see that it is immortal, that itis not destitute of anything 
needful, that it is in a beautiful world, that it cannot indulge 
in earthly sins, that there is no unkindness in God’s provi- 
dence, that all spirits are lovable, and that nothing hinders 
growth and happiness. Seeing all this and much more, there 
can remain no motive, no cause, for hatred, revenge or any 
sinful feeling, and without a motive, we are not justified in 
inferring guilt. If a soul newly born into the spirit land 
should find itself all alone in utter darkness and ignorance, it 
would hardly be expected not to fear and murmur, and even 
hate the God and curse the circumstances that brought it 

here. The sinfulness of the earthly life would deepen and 
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intensify. But passing into such a state would not be called 
a resurrection. But if a person on awaking from the sleep of 
death, finds himself in the light where he can see as he is 
seen and know as he is known, and among friends whom he 
can trust and love, his former doubts and fears and hates 
would vanish ina moment. This would be a resurrection 
state, just such a one as is described by Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 

But even if some should awake in that world to shame, con- 
tempt and condemnation, as the passage in Daniel quoted by 
Jesus does not teach when fairly interpreted, still there would 
be no need of Christ to instruct and save them. The truth 
and facts he revealed here and attested by signs following, are 
all apparent there. Under heaven, i. e. on earth, Christ alone 
had power to save; in heaven, every angel can point to the 
Father and help lift the new comer into love, trust and peace. 
It is perhaps true that the glorified Saviour might reveal more 
occult mysteries, make more touching appeals to the con- 
science, and ray around a diviner love, than could any angel 
or all angels, and hence might win where they would fail. 
Here, the earnest efforts of good men can conyert and thus 
save souls from death, but possibly angels may not possess 
such persuasive, converting power! We humbly confess our 
ignorance in this direction. We do not remember a single 
line in the Bible that tells of sinners: being converted in the 
resurrection state. Except in the dreamy writings of modern 
Spiritualists, we have never read any account of missionary 
movements to save lost souls in the spirit land. If any of our 
wise doctors will condescend to give us a plausible hypothesis 
concerning the way in which sinning spirits are to be reformed 
—will tell us how Christ saves those who are in the bonds of 
iniquity in the future state, whether by preaching, teaching, 
miracle, suffering or otherwise, we will attentively listen and 
try to understand and believe ; but till then, we respectfully 
ask not to be censured for our unbelief. 


The New Testament use of the words soul and salvation, as 
ably set forth by Dr. Ballou in the Expositor for A. D. 1841, 
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indicates that the work is mainly, if not solely, in the earth 
and for people clothed in flesh. Sometimes saved means pre- 
served from death or physical suffering. ‘ Eight souls were 
saved” from the Flood, in the Ark. In a tempest the Disci- 
ples on the Tiberian lake, prayed, “ Lord, save us”’ from foun- 
dering. The malignant Jews said of Jesus, “let him save 
himself and come down from the cross.” In some instances 
the Greek word for saved is translated “ healed, made whole,” 
&c., in our English version. In other passages, to save signi- 
fies to purify, to enlighten, to render virtuous, to quicken, and 
to raise frem death. “Thou shalt call his name Jesus,” 
Saviour, “ for he shall-save his people from their sins ”—from 
sinning or wishing to sin. How andwhere? “ He gave him- 
self for us that he might redeem us from all iniquity and pur- 
ify unto himself a peculiar people zealous of good works,”’ not 
in heaven, but here among suffering children of earth where 
good works are needed. “ According to his mercy he saved 
us,” in this life, “by the washing of regeneration and renewal 
of the Holy Spirit.” ‘God hath quickened us with Christ, 
(by grace ye are saved,) and raised us up together and made 
us sit together in heavenly places.” Here we have a view of 
salvation, the resurrection and heaven, enjoyed this side the 
grave. The same idea is expressed also by St. John: “ We 
know we have passed from death unto life, because we love 
the brethren.” The work is not only begun but perfected 
here.. They were already saved when they wrote these words. 
As we understand the matter, Jesus did not undertake to 
do anything for man, mechanically and™by mere will power. 
It was not his mission to lift up or cast down, to add or take 
away any faculty, to awaken men from: the sleep of literal 
death or pour into them salvation, in any cold mechanical 
way. He did not attempt to render man. immortal or God 
propitious. Instead, he sought by precept and example, by 
miracle and moral heroism, by affection and revealment, to 
induct the knowledge and conduct essential to human welfare 
here ;—— to make known the truth respecting God, duty, 
reward, punishment and immortality, which man needs to 
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guide and cheer him in this his rudimentary state. If we 
learn of him, even though we have not studied Hamilton, 
Reid or Des Cartes, and are not wise in spiritual lore above 
what is written in the New Testament, we shall find rest to 
our souls. 

These are our views of salvation, expressed as briefly and 
plainly as possible. They may not be entirely correct. More 
light may break in upon the world and enable us to see more 
distinctly. But, to-day, these are our opinions, and, holding 
them, we have no sympathy with any maudlin attempts of a 
Universalist to frighten the ignorant by warning them of a 
wrath or a misery to come beyond the grave. If, as we know, 
the fear of endless torment has not in millions of instances 
moralized its believers, what possible shadow of good can be 
done by any theory of a limited, diluted and uncertain post 
mortem mental misery? Our denomination hasa higher mis- 
sion, a nobler work, which it must ‘do or die. It is our mani- 
fest duty to appeal to reason rather than fear, to deal in dem- 
onstrable facts instead of jaundiced fancies, to educate people 
in the laws of their well-being, and not to darken counsel by 
words without knowledge. It is for us to show people exactly 
what sin is, and then to convince them that it is bitter, poison, 
pestilent, fatal to all we hold most dear. In fine, realizing 
our near relation to God, and the glorious destiny that awaits 
us all, we should strike brave, strong blows for truth and 
right. Then we shall be a power and command respect. “But 
if we unwisely desert our flag, and fall back upon the futile 
attempt to reform the world by threatening people with some 
mild reformatory discipline in eternity, another sect will arise 
and take the place we ought to ‘occupy, and do the work we 
ought to do, and into that church, God will pour his richest 
blessings. 


It is not pretended that this article exhausts the subject, or 
deals with all the objections that may be urged. If it arrests 
attention and provokes discussion, the truth as it is in Christ 
will beam more brightly, and the writer’s object will be gained. 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 
Lnberty and the Church. 


No more inviting field tempts human exploration than that 
over which the generous mind is borne by the mention of 
religious liberty. It is a field having boundaries coincident 
with those of the.‘ kingdom of heaven.” Beginning where 
the woman of Samaria heard, astonished : “‘ The hour cometh 
and now is, when ye shall neither in this mountain nor yet in 
Jerusalem worship the Father .~>. . . when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth,” 
it assumes the grandest proportions in the vision of St. Paul ; 
but, unhappily falling under the contracted engineering of 
Jerome, Ambrose and Augustine, it narrows for a thousand 
gloomy years, until it becomes a mere defile through the 
mountains of Hildebrand’s majestic despotism; and then, 
after lingering a whole century in that awful shadow, it emer- 
ges successively with Abélard, Arnold of Brescia, Savonarola 
and Luther, into the cheering breadth of the Reformation ; 
while still obedient to its destiny, its lines widen to encompass 
Christendom as Christendom enlarges to absorb the world. 
It would be easy to permit the fascinations of so extended a 
survey to allare us from our purpose. But forcing back 
regrets, at the suggestion of duty, we draw our contempla- 
tions to a single feature of this comprehensive subject, and 
enquire : What prerogative of liberty may the individual justly 
assert within the fellowship of the church ? 

This is an inquiry which, besides being interesting in itself, 
is one that has been acquiring importance among liberal sects 
during the last quarter of a century. The tendencies of prot- 
estant emancipation are nowhere so vigorous, as in those 
churches furthest removed from sympathy with the doctrinal 
theses assumed to have been established by that movement. 
The ball which the reformers meant to give but a single revo- 
lution; has been rolling with a momentum increased.by the 
hand of every subsequent heretic, until the latest in the suc- 
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cession are themselves startled at its velocity. Could Martin 
Luther have entertained a dream of the inferences time would 
draw from his audacious protest, the fiery monk would have 
been incomparably more appalled at them, than he ever was 
amazed at the usurpations of Pontiff or king. And even to 
ourselves, whose blood has insensibly taken the temper of free- 
dom belonging to these later times, the attitudes often assumed 
by liberty against authority, are little less than alarming. In 
spite of the serenest optimism we frequently find ourselves 
asking: Whither does all this tend? Where at this rate are 
we likely to land in another hundred years? Is this legiti- 
mate progress; or is it the facilis descensus which modern 
thought is making to a not distant theological Bedlam? On 
the other hand, no stretch of individual prerogative seems too 
great to some, to be justified by the principle of private judg- 
ment. What if there are freaks of individualism! There 
surely have been enough of the opposite sort to balance them. 
And nothing ought to excite the alarm of a protestant but the 
imposition of authority. It is undeniable that men of the 
same liberal communion find themselves in unpleasant antag- 
onism because they are not able to take equally consoling views 
of this matter. Time, that heals so many differences, passes 
only to aggravate this. One party is entrenched in its sense 
of fidelity, alike to the lessons of experience and the tradi- 
tions of the denomination. The other is secure in the logic 
of the protestant principle; and neither is willing to be read 
out of a church in which its inheritance is as large as the oth- 
er, and which it believes itself equally intent on honoring. 

But the conflict goes on. The charge of unsoundness is 
tossed forth with freedom and returned with promptness. 
“ Bigots ” become surprisingly plenty, and “ infidels ” danger- 
ously numerous. 

Men of timid instincts are afraid to think or speak man- 
fully on certain themes, for fear they shall be exposed to the 
odium of heresy ; and men of feeble independence delay the 
expression of their warmest thoughts, when they are likely to 
. be stigmatized as antiquated. It would seem that the inter- 
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ests of neither party can be promoted by a state of things in 
which the majority are nervously anxious to escape the mark 
of both. We therefore deem it obvious, that any discussion 
of the debated point which will contribute to the settlement of 
rival claims, must be a substantial benefit to all. Trusting 
we do not greatly over-estimate the value of the reflections 
about to be submitted, we invite the reader to give them that 
careful attention which the subject, if not the manner of its 
treatment, demands. 

It is of the first importance that we separate our theme from 
those cognate subjects with which it is so liable to be con- 
founded. For very frequently a clear statement is equivalent 
to an exhaustive argument. It disperses the fog; and reduces 
the grotesque and changeable shapes which had hitherto cheated 
the imagination, to the sober dimensions of reality. 

There are two aspects of the general question of religious 
liberty with which the one we desire to consider is quite com- 
monly confused. 

1. There is the liberty — which no protestant can dispute 
—of individual opinion: the liberty of adopting such religi- 
ous notions or such notions of religion, as one may find most 
congenial, absolutely unawed by the fear of civil disabilities. 
This is the liberty of entire independence of every other per- 
son or institution in the matter of belief. To this liberty none 
demur. It is unquestioned. You may be Pagan or Chris- 
tian, Catholic or Quaker, Theist or Atheist, and no one has a 
right to question either your privilege or your motives. 

2. This liberty of individual opinion cannot be abridged by 
any church, council, officer, or authority whatsoever, on the 
plea that the individual has surrendered his liberty. to some 
one or all of them. Itis a liberty which he never surrenders. 
He joins himself to a church, not because he is ready to dis- 
pense with the troublesome privilege of private judgment ; 
but because in the exercise of that privilege, he has come 
into agreement with the church. And he has the same 
liberty to go on thinking for himself, whether his thoughts 
harmonize with those of the church standard or nof, that he 
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had before. His conscience is still his supreme law; his reason 
still his highest light. No alliance which he can possibly form 
divests a protestant of this liberty. It is indispensable to his 
manhood that he feel perfectly free to form his own opinions. 
And what is necessary to him as a man can never be superflu- 
ous to him asamember of the church. So much we pre- 
sume no one, whose ability is not overtaxed by the effort to 
comprehend the application of a principle, will venture to 
question. 

But the point we are after is quite different from either of 
these. It is this: What exercise of this unquestioned liberty 
of individual opinion, is compatible with the continuance of 
church fellowship? Can the individual go on thinking away 
from the church’s canons at pleasure, and yet claim its fellow- 
ship on the ground that it has. no right to restrict the con- 
science ? Is it ever allowable for a church to cast out a mem- 
ber, whose conduct remains approved, because his opinions 
have become unsound? ‘This is the question. We put in 
again our caution: Do not confound this with the totally dif- 
ferent question: Shall a member be allowed to think differ- 
ently from his fellows’? He may, if he must. This is not 
disputed. But the debate begins where we ask: Can he claim 
fellowship after his thinking carries him out of sympathy with 
the thoughts of his brethren ? 

The burden of the controversy at this point seems to turn 
on the conception we have of two things—the church and 
fellowship. 

1. What is a church? Is it formed about a center of opin- 
ions or a standard of deportment? Is it an association of 
persons having a common belief; or, while entertaining many 
beliefs, emulating a common model of excellence? We con- 
fess our inability to conceive a church which is not bound 
together by respect for some idea, held in common. There 
may be the widest diversity of opinion on other subjects ; but . 
on the one about which all were thinking when they consti- 
tuted the church, there must be substantial agreement. Sup- 
pose an hundred persons — to take an extreme case — form 
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themselves into a church for the express object of combating 
the idea of uniformity of doctrine. Now there is one article 
which must be in the creed of every member, viz.: “I believe 
that uniformity of faith is unnecessary.”” Whatever else he 
denies, he must affirm this; and the defense of this dogma 


will inevitably drive him to frame its accessories, until his doc- 


trine of No-doctrine, attains the rank and occupies the space 
of an elaborate creed. It seems impossible, therefore, to 


exclude from our conception of a church, the idea of some 
doctrine which all its members agree in regarding as a cardi- 
nal tenet. 

2. And what is fellowship? It consists of two things — 
sympathy and codperation. You fellowship a man or a body 
fellowships you, when the sympathy and codperation are 
mutual between you. That is real fellowship always and 
everywhere. It is made formal by being recognized through 
some rite, certificate, or declaration. When a church extends 
fellowship to an individual, it merély acknowledges that he is 
in sympathy with its leading ideas and is ready to codperate 
in securing its principal objects. The essence ‘of fellowship 
is not in the act by which the church does this. It is in the 
fact of mutual sympathy and codperation. And where the 
' fact perishes, the formality, which had no further significance 
than to sanction the fact, by a logical consistency expires 
also. 

If these views of the church and fellowship are correct, it 
would seem to follow, both that a church may properly eject 
a member whose opinions are unsound, and that when his 
thinking has carried him out of sympathy with the thoughts 
of his brethren, he can no longer claim their fellowship. For, 
whenever an individual advances or recedes so far as to lose 
sympathy with the leading ideas of his church, fellowship 
between them has not only become impossible, it has disap- 
peared. And to declare that fact is clearly within the prov- 
ince.of any church that has a right to tell the truth. To dis- 
fellowship him is but to make a formal statement of what has 
come to pass. Nor can he ask it to disregard the facts and 
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compromise its own character, by reiterating what was indeed 
formerly true, but is so no longer, that he is in fellowship with 
it. A man must either be blind to the truth or indifferent to 
it, who will claim the fellowship of a body in which he is inter- 
ested only to that degree in which he can penetrate it with his 
heresies. 

While therefore it is irrational to suppose men ever associ- 
ate themselves in a church unless they hold some opinions in 
common as 2 basis of their union, it seems equally absurd to 
imagine that they are under any obligation to keep up the fic- 
tion of fellowship between themselves and a member from 
whom that sympathy with their leading ideas for which it was 
at first extended, has departed. In losing that sympathy he 
loses all that makes fellowship more than a name. In recog- 
nizing this fact the church conforms to an obvious requirement 
of truth. He may be correct in his departure from the church. 
What we affirm is that the church cannot be wrong in declar- 
ing that he has departed. And it seems to us that the man 
who, under such circumstances, suffers much indignation to 
rise within him or much pity to be expended upon him, 
through the notion that he is persecuted, deserves compassion 
most, for his manifest lack of dignity and sense. 

It may be well before passing to consider a new point, to 
fix by a little additional emphasis, the range and exact warrant 
of our conclusions thus far. We have not shown that a mem- 
ber is liable to ejection for unsound opinions except as to the 
leading doctrine of his sect. If he is faithful to that we are 
not justified from anything yet developed, in concluding that 
he may be disfellowshipped for any minor heresy. For we 
have described fellowship as resting on sympathy and codper- 
ation. And a man may be in the fullest sympathy and ready 
for the most energetic cédoperation with persons whose ruling 
impulse he shares, while there may not be a particle of agree- 
ment between him and them respecting lesser points. 

It is exceedingly important to recognize this limitation. 
For there are not wanting persons of capacious credulity in 
every sect, who suspect the orthodoxy of such of their breth- 
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ren as betray a preference for short creeds. And if it were 


once conceded that every unsoundness of faith justifies the 


agitation of the fellowship question, we might consume our 
time between trying heretics and revising confessions of 


faith. 

But it will be said the difficulty is not fully met by any of 
these considerations. Here, for instance, is a member of the 
Universalist church. He sought its fellowship because he 
agreed with it in its leading doctrine — the triumph of good. 
He agrees with it in that idea yet. He believes in the salva- 
tion of all, and is in hearty sympathy with every organization 
based on that belief. But he is not exactly sure about the 
alleged miracles of Chiist ; is dubious on the question of the 
authority of the Bible; and thinks it quite as likely that God 
will make a prophet of him, or some of his contemporaries, 
as that he did so with Jeremiah or John. But he finds that 
the denomination is of a different mind on these points, affirm- 
ing where he denies. Moreover it seems quite indisposed to 
keep him in its fold with such sentiments. It does not dis- 
pute that, as to its leading tenet, he is a Universalist. But it 
raises the new question, whether he is a Christian, and inti- 
mates that he should go to his own place. This he deems 
unwarrantable and tyrannous. If he were not in hearty 
agreement with its principal doctrine he would not ask fellow- 
ship. But he is. And yet it erects other tests and shuts him 
out on new assumptions. Has it any right todo so? Can it 
inquire into the yrounds of a man’s agreement with it, and 
determine the way in which he shall come to it? 

We frankly admit that the problem this case presents is 
difficult of solution. The individual seems to support his 
claim to essential fellowship: the church appears to be justi- 
fied in its reluctance to allow it. We might, to be sure, adopt 
the short-hand method, so righteous in the eyes of those elect 
brethren whose impassive souls ride the roughest sea of inquiry 
without experiencing a qualm of doubt, and write him out of 
the pale of Christian society, altogether. But a natural ten- 
derness conspires with some scruples of justice, in commend- 
jng to us a different method. | 
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We must be permitted to question whether the individual 
in the case cited, has sufficiently pondered his statement about 
being in hearty sympathy with the leading doctrine of his sect. 
The circumstance that he finds himself called to complain of 
its tyranny, excites our suspicion that he is the victim of a 
very natural and pardonable self-delusion respecting the direc- 
tion of his sympathies. We shall not deny his assertion that 
he still believes in the salvation of all; but he will excuse us 
if we must entertain grave doubts as to the prominence he 
allows this faith to have in his affections. He has a sympathy 
with it, doubtless ; but it is not a controlling sympathy. Its 
leading idea is no longer Ais leading idea. He is pervaded, 
inspired, ruled, by a different thought. He holds something 
that is dearer and sweeter. He has come to adore a different 
idol. If he is a preacher, we venture that he waxes most elo- 
quent, not in the utterance of the doctrines which are the 
peculiar possession of his church, but when he vents some 
darling notion of independence. If we could extract his 
soul’s most cherished longing, we are sure it would show that 
he does not yearn half so fondly to make men Universalists as 
to have them “ liberal.” The fact is, he is practically out of 
sympathy with his sect: for the ambition that absorbs him: 
moves that scarcely at all. He does not dissent from its lead- 
ing doctrine ; but he prizes it lightly in comparison with what 
hus become supreme to him. Its ruling aim and his are dif- 
ferent—as different as those of two distinct sects. So that 
in reality, the same thing has transpired as if he had denied 
his faith. For between rejecting one doctrine for another and 
retiring it for another, there is no difference of result. In both 
cases it is effectually superseded. Consistently with the prin- 
ciple before affirmed, therefore, we must conclude that sub- 
stantial fellowship between the church and the member in 
question, has ceased. And if the fact stands thus, it is cer- 
tainly allowable to acknowledge it in form. 

In reaching this conclusion we have purposely avoided dis- 
cussing whether disbelief as to the particulars mentioned is, 
in itself, sufficient cause for withdrawing fellowship. Our 
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main proposition is: Where the fact of fellowship — sympa- 
thy and codperation — is wanting, it is proper to make a for- 
mal statement of it by declaring the member disfellowshipped; 
and where essential fellowship exists, it is not admissable to 
say it does not. Hence, if it can be shown that an individual, 
though having all the doubts enumerated, is yet in real fellow- 

ship with his church, it will follow that he should be aoaianed 
in formal fellowship also. 

We believe so much can, in some instances, be shown. * We 
deem it possible for a man to indulge very considerable scepti- 
cism as to many points on which the faith of his church is as- 
sumed to be unquestionable, and yet not forfeit his fellowship. 
In respect to all that is characteristic in his sect, he must not 
doubt; for that would speedily destroy sympathy and put a 
hamper on zeal. Nor can he make his doubts into a creed and 
respect them as such. If they become of so much importance 
to him that he must proclaim them as new truths,—if he feel 
compelled to make them prominent,—if in his estimation they 
overshadow his faith, — if what he doubts is more to him than 
what he believes,—then the church has ceased to be his home, 
and it may publishhis excommunication. But so long as they 
are subordinate, and he is only occasionally conscious of their 
existence,— so long as they do not compete for the ascen- 
dency over his faith, they do not break actual and ought not 
to sever formal fellowship. It is futile to contend for a uni- 
formity of opinion so complete as to exclude the existence of 
doubts ; the utmost that wisdom urges us to secure, is their 
subordination to faith. We believe there are multitudes in 
every communion, who, if they were driven by the rigor with 
which the church should insist on all that is implied as well 
as nominated in the bond, to make a conscience of each item, 
would be compelled to forsake it. Nor do we think such a 
state of things in the least remarkable or alarming. We 
make a wide distinction between the man who is not wholly 
able to dismiss his doubts, and the one who thinks himself 
inspired to proclaim them. The former nurses his faith and 
regrets his inability to resolve all its perplexities ; the latter 
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nurses his doubts, and laments only his lack of sufficient 
astuteness to pry up the foundations of everything considered 
immovable. The one wears the garment of the church, and 
wears it gladly, because he feels it is suitable to him; and 
though he might hesitate some if catechized about who invented 
the pattern or what was the color of its thread, he is, never- 
theless, proud and happy to be arrayed in it. The other wears 
it principally, if not wholly, to parade its deformities, and 
exhibit to an amazed and indignant world the humiliation he 
suffers, in being obliged to deck himself in such shockingly 
antiquated apparel. If we are ever betrayed into the petty 
business of stripping this vesture from the former, we pray for 
a special intervention of Providence to help us to forget our 
littleness ;.and if we tolerate the latter in his solemn sport 
with it, we hope to be excused by the consideration, that one 
whose lot is every way so unhappy, ought to be indulged in a 
little diversion. 

It is quite possible some may question the correctness of 
- our definition of fellowship, asserting, that according to the 
principle we draw from it, a church would not be justified in 
dissolving its connection with a member for misconduct. If 
he continued to be in full sympathy with its objects and codp- 
erated to secure them, he might be the most immoral of men, 
without incurring disfellowship. It seems more proper to 
them to regard it as invested with greater range and author- 
ity ; not as sanctioning a fact already existing, but bestowing a 
privilege and clothing with a character, to which the individ- 
ual is not otherwise entitled. It seems more natural for them 
to contemplate it as a power in the hands of the church, which, 
like the sword of the law, is a terror both to evil doers and 
wayward thinkers. 

But we write in the interest of a church that disclaims all 
authority over the conscience, and all disposition to visit an 
offending member with any penalty except dismission. If fel- 
lowship, however, is a power rather than a sanction, it is not 
easy to prescribe limits for it, so narrow as these. By its own 
disclaimer the church surrenders all powers except those of 
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refusing to endorse what is uncongenial to it. It cannot say: 
Thou shalt not believe in a Trinity. It can at most only say: | 
I will not sanction that belief. And it may not say: Thou 

shalt not steal; but this only: I will not endorse stealing. 

That is, it has no power in this direction. It may threaten ; 

but threats are worse than idle without power to execute 

them. 

But the church, even while cordially admitting this princi- 
ple, is not quite so helpless against misdemeanors as the objec- 
tion supposes. Why does a church wish to dismiss a member 
for misconduct? Clearly because it has no sympathy with 
misconduct ; because it feels itself unable to codperate with 
one conspicuous for it. If the church were indifferent in the 
matter — and the state of society is sometimes such that it is 
—there would be no demand for his dismissal. A degree of 
Christian deportment equal to about the average of what the 
times require in a member of the church, is one of the indis- 
pensable conditions of sympathy and codperation — that is, of 
fellowship. And it matters little whether these elements of 
religious union are destroyed by what a member does or what 
he believes, if they are destroyed. In either case the state of 
things resulting is the same. Practical fellowship has ceased, 
and the church is at liberty to publish the fact. In the first 
branch of the discussion we were considering merely questions 
of opinion. But the principle on which we reasoned there is 
equally sound in its application to the question of conduct. 
Whenever the individual attains the unfortunate position in 
which it is no longer possible for his brethren to sympathize 
and codperate with him, or he feels unable to sympathize and 
codperate with them, all real fellowship is at an end. 

Others, again, will be quite likely to think we have lent our 
ingenuity to increase the facilities and palliate the excesses of 
despotism. They will feel disappointed that we bring them so 
little relief; and will complain that after exploring our weary 
details, they find at the end, the same barren conclusion — an 
apology for usurpation. They are persuaded that the church 
as at present uniformly administered, is a mighty obstacle to 
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the realization of the highest human good. The institution 
that should reform every other itself most needs reformation. 
It has no yearning for a higher illumination ; no susceptibility 
to new truth; no conception of an estate more worthy than 
that whereunto it has already attained. It professes an 
acquaintance with the spiritual temperature of every zone ; 
and yet its log-book shows that it has never been out of sight 
of the shore from which it was launched. Its timidity is only 
equalled by its tyranny ; and it is as useless to hope anything 
from its toleration as to expect anything from its enterprise. 
To forsake what there is no prospect of improving, is, there- 
fore, alike the duty and the salvation of every manly spirit. 

To this bill of grief we shall, on our own part, make no 
rejoinder, except to say, that if we are either the instrument 
or the apologist of despotism, we are so unconsciously. But 
so dismal a picture of the church kindles our sympathy in 
behalf of that forlorn institution, and, we feel moved to con- 
sider with how much justness it is condemned. 

It has never been quite clear to us why a body of persons, 
having associated themselves for a given object and in volun- 
tary conformity with certain rules of united activity, should 
be censured for refusing to discard their aim and violate their 
laws. And equally obscure to our apprehension has been the 
particular wherein any member, no longer agreeing with the 
church in these things, is persecuted by such refusal. It is 
conceded, we suppose, that the church may keep to its object, 
or 80 near it as a majority of its members can agree to work ; 
and how is the right of any member invaded who cannot fol- 
low it? If the church insisted that he must be of its opinion 
and keep its company because of his formal relation to it, that 
would unquestionably be tyranny. But if it allow him to 
think as he please and join himself to whomsoever he will, 
only asking that he shall not, by wearing unchallenged its 
badge, make it responsible for his eccentricities, of what can 
he complain? It is true a church may accompany its refusal 
to adopt a member’s belief, with conduct that is arbitrary and 
a spirit that is vindictive. It may try to render him obnox- 
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ious; may scold him as profusely as Paschal II. did Henry 
IV.; may exhibit great irritation that it has not the power to 
pursue him with its hate. In this the church not only has 
no justification, its behavior is infamous. Such a church lacks 
but one thing to make it as odious as Rome— power. A 
protestant church has no right to dismiss a member in any 
manner that seems to deny his liberty to go. This is what it 
is so hard for churches tolearn. They quite too generally act 
in such a case like the shop-keeper who deems himself out- 
raged by the conduct of any of his neighbors who prefer to 
trade with some one else. The liberty of the individual to dis- 
agree with the church and quit it, is absolute. The church 
has no authority in the premfSes; and it never appears so 
ridiculously impotent as when attempting to exercise a func- 
tion it lost three hundred years ago. But this childishness on 
the part of the church must not blind us to its real preroga- 
tives. It has a right to refuse the lead of any of its members 
however competent they are for such an office, pursue what it 
deems its own course, and give any one a certificate of dis- 
missal whose substantial fellowship with it has ceased. And 
if he complain of it for this, it must, we suppose, bear his 
murmuring with a patience at least equal to that with which 
he will endure its peevishness, in the matter just discussed. 

But it willTe rejoined, the church does not have an invaria- 
ble object nor unalterable rules of union. Its object in one 
age is often entirely different from its object in the next; and 
in like manner its laws are changed. Who knows whether the 
church or the individual is nearer its original aim, to-day ? 

It is indeed true that the object at which the church aims 
varies from age to age, so that in respect to its leading ideas 
it is almost a different church from what it was. But at every 
point in the change, the church as a body, had some leading 
impulse. The member whose ruling object was the same as 
that of the church, was in its fellowship. The member who 
indulged another — whether the original one of the church or 
not — was out. And the body at any time was competent to 
say what it held paramount. If it could not, it had ceased to 
be a church and become a religious congress. 
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But many entertain the notion of a church which shall be 
wholly different from anything hitherto known to us—“a 
society for the scientific study of religion,” or something of 
that description. Its leading idea is toleration for whatever 
views any member may hold, and the freest opportunity to 
declare them for the benefit of all. No church at present pro- 
fesses any such object, and the experiment is certainly worth 
making. We are in favor of establishing such a church. It 
is the true way to meet the requirement of those who complain 
that, they do not find toleration in existing churches. They 
should not expect it in those churches, for it is the ruling 
object of none of them. If this has become the religious 
demand of any considerable number, there is a call for the 
institution of a church on this basis. If our discontented 
brethren will turn themselves to this work and cease denoun- 
cing other churches for fidelity to their own objects, they shall 
have our most cordial and continual approval. 

We forbear to speculate on the probabilities of success to 
such an enterprise. But, having endorsed the propriety of 
the movement, we may, perhaps, be allowed to offer its mana- 
gers a word of caution. We are constantly misled by appar- 
ent analogies. We infer from our experience in one depart- 
ment what will occur in another which we have not tried ; and 
while we adopt a most obvious method in so doing, we fre- 
quently fall out of our reckoning, from a failure to note care- 
fully the points of parallelism. In this way, we think, the 
clamorers for a freer church have sometimes miscalculated. 
They wish to realize in the church the same cordial fellowship 
between members differing in opinion, that they now witness 
between the same persons when working in temperance or 
other reform associations. Here, they say, all shades of opin- 
ion come together and operate harmoniously. Let us have a 
church with a similar catholicity of spirit. We are all trying 
to be good and do good. On that basis let us unite and work. 

But we believe no example can be cited where men come 
together and act harmoniously, without having a specific pur- 
pose in view respecting which they are substantially agreed. 
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If infidels and believers harmonize in the temperance associa- 
tion, it is because neither party is infidel as to that cause. 
Both are believers ; both have a specific object in the union ; 
and it is the same object. The moment one of them falters in 
his faith in tensperance, he begins to gravitate towards dis- 
missal. Now, being and doing good, is certainly a purpose 
and a noble purpose. But it is not specific. It is too large a 
proposition to build a society upon. It leaves its members at 
liberty to roam everywhere, which is about equivalent to their 
going nowhere. The field widens out so incalculably that the 
mind loses all notion of latitude and longitude, and effort 
seems purposeless. But bring it into comprehensible dimen- 
sions by specifying that we will be good in this respect and do 
good about that thing, and the mind, furnished with a point of 
departure and a bearing, sets out’ to make the circuit of a pur- 
pose and mark the boundaries of a distinct project. We are 
aware that the proposed church will have a specific purpose— 
to realize perfect religious toleration in a union. But we think 
most of those who long for this church, imagine that toleration 
will not be its great aim. The pursuit of religion, they fancy, 
will be its main business, and toleration in the pursuit, a com- 
mon concession. But the question immediately arises: The 
pursuit of what religion? Unléss there is uniformity on this 
point, that cannot be the ruling idea of the body. But the 
very: notion out of which the movement springs renders such 
uniformity impossible. The impulse which brings the differ- 
ent members into the union is a thirst for liberty; and that 
must be their specific aim. And if the discovery of this fact 
cause some disappointment; if, on asking what resemblance 
such a body bears to anything ever before called a church, no 
one is quite sure what to answer ; and if the pursuit of relig- 
ion soon become an obsolete exercise in that fraternity, we 
trust some member will recall —without displeasure — our 
caution about misleading analogies. 

But after all, we catch the murmur, there is something 
unkind in the necessity which drives a member of irreproach- 
able life, from associations that have become familiar and dear. 
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There may be no cruel accompaniment of harsh words; there 
may even be a noticeable tremulousness in the voice that pro- 
nounces the separation ; but this going out from home and the 
intercourse of brethren whose names and faces will both linger 
in the memory and refuse to take their impression from the 
heart ; this forsaking the old altars and the sanctuaries of the 
fathers, and turning into the great, cold realm of experi- 
ment— ; this cannot be so masked in the formulas of logic as 
to conceal its intrinsic bitterness. And then, must he aban- 
don his share in a heritage he helped gather and dignify, for 
the cheap equivalent of being allowed to go where he will? 
Do not justice and comity equally require that his own pref- 
erences as to going or staying, be consulted before making up 
the decision ? 

The force of this appeal we have no disposition to deny. It 
stirs every feeling of brotherly kindness to contemplate it. 
We realize with vivid appreciation, both how easy and how 
wrong it is to trespass on the rights of the individual. We 
feel ti.at an error on the side of haste or severity will counter- 
balance a score on the side of forbearance ; and we would fill 
the score before we consented to the one. We should always 
throw the burden of the decision on the member, if possible. 
It is better to endure many of his freaks in silence, than give 
him either the pain or the notoriety of a dismissal ; and it is 
wiser to suffer long with him in hope that he will at length 
swing into his proper orbit, than by arash proclamation of 
hostilities compel him into the attitude of a foe. Until the 
grounds of essential fellowship are hopelessly broken, we would - 
not have the church put its formal seal to the unpleasant fact. 
And we believe that so far as relates to our own denomination 
this is the uniform practice. 

But we suspect the most urgent complaint springs from a 
different cause. It is felt that the church should sanction the 
novelties introduced by its members. It is not enough that 
it forbear to denounce them ; it is not satisfactory to have it 
hear them expounded without reproof; the individual is rest- 
less until he can have them commended and endorsed. He is 
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frequently more disturbed to see them treated with indifference 
than to have them resolutely attacked. The truth is they are 
filling his soul ; and he longs to have the church satisfy her 
enormous emptiness from this new stream of life. It is her 
cool: refusal to be blessed in the way he recommends, that 
annoys him, and groups her in his excited imagination with 
bigots and despots. But surely he has no ground for such a 
demand. The church is committed to her own leading . 
impulse, and must not be expected to drop it at once and take 
up some other. Why cannot those who ask so much liberty 
for the individual, appreciate the fitness of conceding some- 
thing of that noble prerogative to the church? Why must 
she be expected to swallow without hesitation the nostrums of 
every new doctor that arises in her communion? ls it not 
possible that she may have preferences in a matter that con- 
cerns her so nearly? And is nother liberty as sacred as that 
of any? If this incurable ambition to identify the church 
with his peculiarities, did not rage in the individual, there 
would seldom be any conflict between him and her. 

In taking leave of our theme we desire to say, that none of 
the phenomena visible in the religious world or discussed in 
the preceding pages, give us the slightest uneasiness as Chris- 
tians and advocates of the church. We expect the church 
will continue true to what she believes her mission, but will 
by and by learn that she may do so with equal effectiveness 
and infinitely better grace, by not losing her temper. We 
‘ have no doubt the individual will keep on making discoveries, 
and sometime, we trust— though here our faith is a little 
weak — he will see, that she has the same liberty to reject his 
dogmas that he has to question hers. And through whatever 
vicissitudes the controversy between them may pass, our con- 
fidence is immovable, that both will be brought nearer in obe- 
dience and fellowship to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God. 
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ARTICLE XXV. 


Universalism in Scotland. 


Ir is often said that the spirit of Universalism is the moral 
characteristic of the finest English literature of modern times. 
Even where the final result which gives name to our faith is 
not uttered in express words, as it is by the Brontes, by Kings- 
ley, and by Tennyson, it is evident that it is believed, and that 
it controls the tone of the novel or the poem. In what we 
have read of Thackeray and Dickens, we do not remember 
any statement by them, or any expression put into the mouths 
of any of their personages, which contains an avowal of a 
belief in the eventual salvation of all. And yet while we 
read, we feel that that belief gives character to the sentiment 
and to many of the opinions of the book. No doubt many 
persons read both these authors without perceiving this. Yet 
though we do not presume to assert either of them.to be a 
decided Universalist, we suspect that there are few of their 
careful readers whose attention has been attracted to this sub- 
ject, who would pronounce either of -them to be a believer in 
endless punishment. Such persons, if honest, would be likely 
to say of the works of both of them, that they are (perhaps) 
unconsciously Universalistic. 

Now to feel how much this, and the popularity of these two 
writers, tell for the advance of Universalism in England dur- 
ing the last thirty years, one has but to reflect that he 
cannot honestly press Universalism, or anything friendly to it, 
out of any single sentence in all the voluminous works of 
Walter Scott. We do not profess to have read much of the 
works of the former two writers. But we have read almost 
every paragraph that dropped from the pen of the Great 
Magician. And we are sorry to say, that the assertion we 
have just made about his writings, is strictly true. And yet 
. Sir Walter was a good man, a devout man, and a man of 
1 Alec. Forbesof Howglen by George McDonald, M. A., Tauchnitz, Ed. 
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unbounded sympathies with his kind. Beneath his robust 
exterior he bore a heart manly it is true, but as gentle as ever 
throbbed in a good mother’s bosom. Whence then the differ- 
ence? Not in the men, but in the circumstances of their 
times. In Sir Walter’s day, the best men, unless skeptical, 
accepted without scrutiny what their formal creed asserted on 
this topic, believed it as a truth too awful to be dwelt on, but 
' too assured to be doubted, and when alluding in their works 
to the future fate of unbelievers, spoke of their endless dam- 
nation as a foregone conclusion. In our day, men’s intellects 
are questioning the soundness, and their hearts are swelling 
against the truth of a proposition, which then the one received 
without question, and the other mourned over without hope ; 
but which insults the one, and stultifies the best instincts of 
the other. And so, thousands of the highest minds in Eng- 
land, still wearing their creeds as a conventional device to be 
known by, have far outgone them in their convictions, and 
speak out their convictions in her choicest literature. 

But while this is, and for some time past has been, the case 
south of the Tweed, on the north side Calvin and Knox have 
been sitting, not like the scarlet woman against whom they 

were wont to fulminate, on seven, but upon all the hundred 
~ hills of Scotland, and sitting hard too. Until lately, it was 
as much as a man’s character was worth, to hint a doubt of 
any article of that “ Divinity ”’—Jlucus, a non lucendo — 
enfolded in the Shorter Catechism. A person prominent in 
the scientific society of Edinburgh, who, we regret to see, has 
just deceased, informed us eight years ago that he was a Uni- 
versalist and that there were many of like faith with himself 
in the city ; that he had been intimate with Jeffrey, Cockburn, 
and most of the men who illustrated Edinburgh twenty years 
since, and that, in his own words, “ they were all of that way 
of thinking.” But, he added, though they talked about it 
among themselves, they dared not, with all their influence, 
acknowledge it in public ; they would have been pointed out 
as atheists, and all men would have abhorred them. Even at 
that time we thought we discerned symptoms of the beginning 
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of a bolder state of things than this condition of cowardly inertia. 
Outside and inside the Kirk pale, classes literary and religious 
were showing impatience of the relentlessness of that yoke 
which crushes the thinking of the most reasoning of nations 
within the stern parallels of Calvinism. 

Three hundred years ago, that system, proceeding with 
ruthless logic from its premise of total depravity to its conclu- 
sion of endless damnation for the mass of mankind, seized 
and held the intellectual sympathies of a people even then 
fervid of mind above the rest of Europe, —perfervidum inge- 
nium Scotorum, says Buchanan — and whose sensibilities had 
been hammered into hardness by three centuries of war. No 
doubt Calvinism set the Scottish intellect to work, and has 
dominated it at work ever since. It has claimed obeisance 
even from minds which not only acknowledged no allegiance 
to it, but spurned its theology, and all theology, and opposed 
reason to faith. David Hume, of whose fame as a skeptical 
philosopher the devoutest of his countrymen are half proud 
and only half resentful, was a product of Calvinism, an advo- 
cate of Necessity versus Freedom of the Will. And there is 
scarcely a peasant in the country who cannot reason shrewdly 
on the theme which was the recreation of the cleverest Devils 
in Milton’s hell, 

‘Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will and Fate, 
Fixed fate, Free will, Foreknowledge absolute.” 

But the classes we have alluded to, while owning their past 
obligations to Calvinism, while admitting it to have been the 
schoolmaster of the intellect of Scotland, are getting restive 
at the tenacity with which it insists on keeping that intellect, 
now tolerably matured, in its school for ever. They resent 
the despotism which would pinion their thoughts within the 
girths that buckled those of their fathers, and the arrogance 
which threatens them with eternal persecution by the Devil if 
they attempt to loosen the straps. They observe that in Ger- 
many, and England, and here, the area of religious knowledge 
has widened under the gaze of criticism, that the heart of 
religious life has expanded under the quickenings of love, and 
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that the idea of religious duty has grown less theological, and 
more human, and more practical to daily work and want. 
And they feel that no such improvement can enter Scotland, 
while their countrymens’ view of God is that disclosed to them 
in the grim phantasmagoria of the Shorter Catechism, and 
their view of man that there exhibited to them, of a being 
who has “ lost communion with God, is under his wrath and 
curse, and liable to the pains of hell forever,” and whose 
“every sin deserves God’s wrath and curse both in this life 
and that which is to come.” And they are therefore anxious 
to liberate the thought of their countrymen from a creed once 
its stimulant, but now, and for long, its incubus, and to divert 
their devotions from a Deity of pitiless Law, to a God of 
Love ; from the impassive phantom of a logical system accord- 
ing to Calvin, to the Heavenly Father of mankind according 
to the Son of Man. 

Belonging to different classes they work variously. Some, 
within the Kirk, controlled by their own conservatism, and 
their sense of the popular veneration for Calvinism, hope to 
effect their aim by straining that inflexible fabric to the dimen- 
sions of St. Peter’s sheet. In the thirteenth century, perhaps 
in anticipation of this droll experiment, the great wizard, 
Michael Scot of Balwearie, a countryman of theirs, once set 
the Devil the task of winding a rope from sand. But from 
such material, even under his deft fingers, no tether ever 
grew. And to stretch the scrimp web of Calvin into folds 
that shall envelop all mankind, is an equally hopeless feat. 

We suspect that they have no real faith themselves in a 
project so desperate, but that by the stratagem of retaining 
the old name, consecrated in the deference of their country- 
men, they hope, under it, gradually to insinuate the new faith 
into the affections of their people, until by common consent 
the old creed be suffered to slink away into congenial dark- 
ness; like a poor relation whom a parvenu family are ashamed 
of, and are anxious to forget. 

We-do not think that diplomacy like this will succeed in 
beguiling Scotland into Universalism. . 
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In England the Reformation was a thing of compromise. 
And it is possible that Englishmen may be engineered into a 
broader faith, by ecclesiastical dexterity similar to that which 
transformed them from Romanism to Episcopacy. Nor is 
there anything in their Articles to obstruct the process. 
Indeed we are persuaded that a hundred years hence the 
Church of England, if as such it then exist, will be the signal 
Universalist Church of Europe. 

But in the Scottish Church, the Confession of Faith and the 
Shorter Catechism brandish the dogma of endless damnation 
in the eyes of all, and,— by contrast suggesting the Cheru- 
bim of Eden, — with that flaming sword they keep the way of 
the Tree of Life from every Scotsman who believes in them. 
Now in the veins of almost all Scots there curdle some drops 
of the blood of the Covenanters, sour, but strong. And what- 
ever we may think of the truculence of those iron-skulled 
zealots, they fought, and murdered, and were murdered, for 
principle as against policy. Unlike the lithe Englishmen of 
Cranmer’s day, there was no tergiversation nor truckling 
within their possibilities. They could be tyrants, or the vic- 
tims of tyrants, by turns the anvil and the hammer; dishon- 
est cowards, never. And their representatives to-day, — and 
that, all Scotsmen are, who in good faith endorse the Shorter 
Catechism and the Confession of Faith, — are just as unsup- 
ple in their religious dogmas as were their forefathers. No 
man who does not say all he means, can lead them. They 
would snort at an angel who tried to smuggle them into Para- 
dise. On principle, they would rather go to their own and 
Calvin’s Hell, straight, than be wheedled by policy into a Uni- 
versal Heaven. So we think it very unlikely that the trim- 
mers inside the Kirk, who cry Knox and Calvin for their 
watchwords while undermining the ramparts of Calvinism, 
will ever be able in this way, even if in their own estimation 
they should overthrow them, to coax many followers over them | 
into the freedom of Universalism. 

But there is another class in whom we have more hope. 
They are either outside the Kirk, or if nominally they belong 
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to it, they reject its formule, and assail the creed which hag 
warped it from its own fundamental truth. And they vindi- 
cate their right to do so, by building on that basis, what’ it 
should have built on it, a theology which springs to heaven, 
in perfect symmetry with the broad foundation which the Kirk 
once laid only to build awry from it; a theology whose walls 
encircle mankind, and whose dome canopies the Heavenly 
Father, sitting at rest, with his Only Begotten at his right 
hand and all his human children gathered at his feet. 


“For my part,” says one of these men, “I wish the spirit- 
ual engineers who constructed it, (the Shorter Catechism 
had, after laying the grandest foundation stone that trut 
could afford them,” — Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and 
to enjoy him forever— “glorified God by going no further. 
Certainly many a man would have enjoyed him sooner, if it 
had not been for their work.” 


In speaking of the Shorter Catechism, in which the children 


of the schools in Scotland are laboriously examined every Sat- 
urday, he says, and evidently from bitter memories : 


“This of course made them hate the Catechism, though I 
am not aware that that was of any great consequence, or much 
to be regretted. But, alas, the Catechism was not enough, even 
of the kind. The tormentors of youth had gone further, and 
provided what they called Scripture proofs of the various 
assertions of the Catechism ; a support of which it stood greatly 
vin need. Alas,I say; . . . . for these, combined with 
the pains and penalties which accompanied failure, taught 
them to dislike the Bible as well as the Catechism, and that 
was a matter of altogether different import.” 


The above extracts are from a clever novel entitled “ Alec 
Forbes of Howglen,” by George McDonald, M. A. We were 
attracted to the book by a highly laudatory criticism of it and 
some companion works by the same author, in the “ North 
British Review,” the organ of the Free Kirk ; a quarter where 
we little expected any words but those of fierce denunciation 
of anything savoring of Universalism. And the book is vital 
with Universalism. And yet thus speaks the critic, a man, 
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we opine, of the former of the two classes we have mentioned, 
as engaged in the work of reforming Scottish theology. He 
is referring to “ David Elginbood,” another work by McDon- 
ald. - “ David’s theology is not the common theology, either 
of Scotch peasants, or of Scotch Divines ; but it is a very 
noble and deep theology notwithstanding.” 

David’s theology thus commended by, we suspect, a clergy- 
man of the Free Kirk, is thus tersely insinuated by David 
himself when describing the death of an old shepherd : 


‘“‘ He was but a puir auld shepherd, wi’ hair as white as the 
sheep that followed him; an’ I wat as they followed him, he 
followed the great Shepherd; an’ followed, an’ followed, till 
he jist followed Him hame, whaur (where) we’re a’ boun’, an’ 


some 0’ us far on the road, thanks be to Him!” 

That this is quoted with approbation by the highest periodi- 
cal of the Free Kirk, reputed to be more severely Calvinistic 
than the Kirk itself, is surely a streak of dawn. 

“ Alec Forbes,” under the interest of a story thoroughly 
Scottish in its costume and its characters, is an attempt to 
stimulate the Scottish intellect against the unreasonableness, 
and the best instincts of the Scottish heart against the feroci- 
ties of Calvinism, and to lift both to the conception that there 
is a theology in the New Testament as high above Calvinism 

“ As ever sun o’er sea.”’ 

Now by sarcasm, anon by explosions of indignation, it pro- 
claims the old theology — systematic, consecutive and stead- 
fast as its advocates believe it— to be settled, not upon a 
divine, but partly on a low human, partly on a diabolic basis. 
The premises of Calvinism are scouted as monstrous, and its 
conclusions are therefore hooted as impossible as well as abom- 
inable. 

Hints of Universalism sometimes hit us in the discourse of 
the personages of the book. But oftener the author himself 
breaks in among them, and snatching some suggestive inci- 
dent, or some word of theirs for impetus, soars into tracks of 
praise and thanksgiving, and tells us how he sees the circle of 
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the Divine Fatherhood gathering up within its sweep all the 
souls that have fallen from his Law, and that can re-ascend to 
it only when borne on the wings of his Love. 

As a specimen of his assaults on Calvinism, under the dis- 
played banner of Universalism, take the following. It is a 
a glimpse of a Scottish parish school and schoolmaster of the 
first quarter of the present century : 











“ Every day to them”’—the children —‘“ was a cycle of 
strife, suffering, and deliverance. Birth and death, with the 
life-struggle between, were shadowed out in it — with this dif- 
| ference, that the God of a corrupt Calvinism, in the person of 
! Murdock Malison, ruled that world, and not the God revealed 
i in the man Christ Jesus. And most of them having felt the 
, day more or less a burden, were now going home to heaven 
: for the night.” 


And again : 





“It would be doing great injustice to Mr. Malison to judge 
him by the feeling of the present day. It was the custom of 
the time, and of the country to use the tawse unsparingly ; 
for law having been, and still in a great measure being, the 
: highest idea of the divine generated by the ordinary Scotch 
mind, it must be supported at all risks, by means of the leather 
strap. . . Well is it for such masters that even they 
are judged by, the heart of a father, and not by the law of a 
king, that worst of all the fictions of an ignorant and low theol- 
ogy. And if they must receive punishment, at least it will not 
H be the heartless punishment which they inflicted on the boys 
and girls under their law.” 


That the author’s idea of the aim of the divine punishment 
is not that of Knox or Calvin, but that of Him who tells us 
(Heb. xii.) that it is designed to bring forth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness in those exercised by it, in order ‘that 
they may become partakers of the holiness of God, we learn 
very clearly from passages like these. In one of his savage 
thrashings, Malison has crippled one of his scholars for life. 
This shocks him into tenderness. The boy learns to love him 
and, ‘* he did learn to love the boy ; and therein appeared the 
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divine vengeance, — ah, how different from human vengeance 
—that the outbreak of unrighteous wrath reacted on the 
wrong doer in shame, repentance, and love.” | 

In another place : 

‘“‘ Will not heaven be an endless repentance? Yes —but a 
glad repentance.” 

We think that is a concise settlement of the question so 
tiresomely contested among ourselves a few years ago, anent 
future discipline. Necessarily, it used to be said, “by the 
laws of mind,” the sinful soul, passing from this world to that, 
preliminary to blessedness, must undergo the expiations of 
remorse. As if any soul passed sinless; and as if the predi- 
cate should not therefore be universal! And if it be made so, 
then, as if remorse were the antecedent, and not the preventive 
of repentance ; as if the essence of remorse were not despair, 
that of repentance, sorrow and hope! Remorse writhes hope- 
less in the abysses of Milton’s Hell, but the light from the 
face of God glistens in the tears of Repentance on many of 
the paths of Heaven. 

Can “the laws of mind,” or anything but the charm of 
Omnipotent Love, ever change the viper of remorse into the 
dove of repentance? Or is it conceded that love must inter- 
vene at last to end the punishment, and begin the pardon ? 
Then the punishment has been both vindictive and useless ; 
and, to the soul’s repentance, so much eternity lost. What 
the rate of progress of any soul hereafter into the fullness of 
the heavenly glory, and, of the impulse of its first set towards 
it, how much is directly God’s, how much its own, Scripture 
does not, therefore faith cannot, inform us; and fancy may 
well “‘ stand in awe and sin not, while we commune with our 
own hearts, and are still.”” But be the process long or short, 
and the initiative its, or His, the first sense of His love that 
lights on it will unseal the tears of penitence. The spiritual 
experience of this mortal life assures us of that. Tears of 
sorrow, say you? Yes, but, like the wells of Marah, softened 
by the deposit of His love into a sweetness above all the waters 
of earthly joy. Godly sorrow working repentance, is better 
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than pleasure; itis peace. And itis surely from a devout 
heart the meditation comes, that asks: ‘ Will not heaven be 
an endless ences ?” and that answers, “ Yes, but a glad 


repentance.” 

From Malison’s love for the cripple, the author rises to the 
effect in us of ours for God. In his view, the atonement does 
not avert the wrath of God from Man, but procures the love 
of Man for God. In this, too, is he at one with us and our 


faith. 


‘‘When we love truly, all oppression of past sin will be 
swept away. Love is the final atonement, of which, and for 
which, the sacrifice of the atonement was made. And till this 
atonement is made in every man, sin holds its own and God is 


not all in all.” 


How universal shall be the sorrow of repentance and the 
joy of atonement, he proclaims in the paragraph below. 
Annie Anderson, the heroine, a simple Scottish lassie, per- 
plexed between the claims of her creed and the cries of her 
heart, is in trouble about the spiritual condition of Alec, who 
has fallen into evil ways at college. But one evening at 
church the minister reads “ The. Prodigal Son.” It meets 


her need. 


“ As she walked home through the dark, the story grew 
into comfort. A prodigal might see the face of God, then! 
He was no grand monarch, but a homely Father.” (‘The 
homely is exquisite, for in Scottish idiom it means, homelike, 
unpretentious.) ‘And Alec could not help repenting, she 
said. He would be sure to rise and go back to his father. 
She would not have found it hard to believe even, that, come 
early, or linger late, no swine-keeping son of the Father will 
be able to help repenting at last ; that no God-born soul will 
be able to go on trying to satisfy himself with the husks that 
the swine eat, or to refrain from thinking of his father’s house, 
and wishing himself within its walls even in the meanest place ; 
or that such a wish is prelude to the best robe and the ring 
and the fatted calf, when the father would spend himself in 
joyous obliteration of his son’ § past and its misery — having 
got him back his very own, and better than when he went, 


because more humble and more loving.” 
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Snow falling on a river : 


‘‘ All the snow that fell on it vanished, as death and hell! 
shall one day vanish in the fire of God. Away again stretched 
the shine to the town, in yet unsullied snow, soon, like the 
story of the ages, to be trampled, soiled, and wrought with 
human feet, till, at last, God’s strong sun would wipe it all 
away.” 


Winter receding before Spring : 


“‘ A symbol of that eternal Spring before whose slow foot- 
steps Death itself, the winter of our discontent, shall vanish. 
Death alone can die everlastingly.” 


As says the Reviewer, in the North British, that “ theology 
is not the common theology either of Scotch peasants or of 
Scottish Divines, but it is a very noble and deep theology not- 
withstanding.” 

The plot of the book is simple, just sufficient to give unity 
to the story, and maintain the interest of the reader. It is in 
the characters of his personages that the author has invested 
his power. These are neither lay figures draped in an array 
of his own impressions and opinions, nor puppets manceuvred 
through. sensational situations. They are not even life-like 
pictures. They are originals, from which an ordinary novelist 
might sketch the portraits of men and women that stare at us 
from his pages. For they are living persons, familiar to every 
one interested in the symptoms of character. You have been 
acquainted with them before. If you have been introduced 
to them on Broadway, you have doubtless been struck by some- 
thing odd about them, for the solwm natale, the dear native 
soil clings to them still, and smells of heather, and the wind 
of the hills is in their throats yet, and their r’s thrill through 
it, and their gutturals are gusty. But they are full of real, 
practical, human life “ for a’ that.”” And to a Scotsman they 
are intimates ; the schoolfellows and the Master of his boyhood, 
the sweetheart of his youth, 
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“ O, mornin’ licht, an’ mornin’ luve, 
O lichsome days an’ lang,” 

and the Minister and Elders who puzzled, and at last con- 
vinced him that God could glorify himself supremely only by 
damning the immense majority of his children to hate him 
forever. Since Scott, no writer like this author has given us 
peasants and mechanics of flesh and blood vivid with Scottish 
brains. Their life is natural human life, with a shrewd Scot- 
tish twist init. That element in the book is indeed the lemon 
in the drink ; in one of the personages, old Thomas Cran, 
almost too sharp. But there is a sweet strength under the 
acid, and when an emergency like the following stirs them 
into mixture, what a zest it has! 

Thomas, sour of creed, strong in good sense, and tenderer 
of heart than he would admit, has been trying, by the plan 
Burns suggests, to bring Alec Forbes under conviction. He 


has 


eg catechized him a _— 
And shored (menaced) him well wi’ Hell,’’ 


and has succeeded in terrifying him. In a sudden freshet, 
the house in which are Annie Anderson and another woman, 
is about to be swept down the river : 


“They'll be drooned. They’ll be ta’en awa. They canna 
win out.”” Thomas and Alec turned and stared at each other. 

“The boat,” gasped Thomas. 

Alec made no reply. That was a terrible water to look at, 
and the boat was small. 

“Can ye guide it, Alec?” said Thomas, his voice trem- 
bling and the muscles of his face working. 

The terrors of the night had returned upon Alec. Would 
the boat live? And if she went down, was not he damned 
forever? He made noreply. He was afraid. 

“ Alec,” shouted Thomas in a voice that might have been 
heard above the roar of the river, ‘ Will ye lat the women 
droon ?” 

‘‘ Thomas,” answered Alec meekly, trembling from head to 
foot, “‘ gin I gang to the boddom I gang to hell.” 

“‘ Better be damned doin’ the will o’ God, than saved doin, 
noathing,” said Thomas. 

The blood shot into Alec’s face. He turned and ran. 
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“Thomas,” said James Johnstone, with shy interposition, 
‘“‘hae ye considered what ye’re drivin’ the young man till?” 

‘“ Aye, weel eneuch Jeames Johnstone. I wad raither see 
my frien’ hangt, nor see him deserve hangin’. Haud awa 
wi’ ye. Gin he disna gang, I'll gang mysel, an’ I never was 
in a boat i’ my life.” 

It was a short way to the water. Alec seized the oars, and 
the men shoved him off. 

“‘ Pray, Alec,” shouted Thomas. 

‘“‘T hae na time. Pray yersel,” shouted Alec in reply, and 
gave astroke that shot him far towards the current. The 
moment Thomas saw the boat laid hold of by the current, he 
turned his back to the river, fell upon his knees in the grass, 
and cried in an agony: “ Lord, let not the curse o’ the widow 
and the childless be upon me, Thomas Cran.” 

Thereafter he was silent. 


Seldom surely has a common sense like that of Thomas 
Cran, penetrated the sour of Scottish Calvinism with the sweet 
that lies in a good man’s heart, to the production of such vig- 
orous unselfishness., For Calvinism as intense as his, is taken 
naturally, chiefly by acrid natures, and where it inoculates 
genial ones, acetifies what is dulcet in them into verjuice. In 
either case the Scotsman’s prayer, “ Lord, save me and my 
wife, my son John and his wife, us four, no more, amen,” 
may be a caricature of their spiritual selfishness, but the 
point of a caricature is its likeness notwithstanding its exag- 
geration. May the endeavors of Mr. McDonald to win his 
countrymen from the grim sovereignty of God in the Shorter 
Catechism, to the Universal Fatherhood of God in Jesus 
Christ, be multiplied and effective ! 
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ARTICLE XXVI. 


Protestantism versus Romanism. 


It was our fortune, some time since, to listen to a lecture in 
defense of the Jesuits and of the Roman Catholic church. 
The lecturer was Thomas DeArcy McGee, now a member of 
the Canadian Parliament, and a somewhat distinguished man 
among the Catholics as an editor and public speaker. Bishop 
Timon of Buffalo was present, and at the close of the lecture 
manifested exuberant delight by leading the response of appro- 
val. Being thus endorsed, the lecturer may be considered a 
representative man among his brethren. The lecture was a 
finished production, as to style, but very defective as to the 
matter at issue between Catholics and Protestants. Inasmuch 
as essential principles are involved, we propose in this article 
to briefly review the subject. 

The New Testament seems to be in radical opposition to 
the claims and pretensions of the Catholic Church. Christ 
said, “* Be not ye called Rabbi’ — Master. But Catholicism 
is from beginning to end a system of priests and people, supe- 
riors and inferiors, those who command and those who obey, 
spiritual masters and spiritual slaves. Mr. McGee stated dis- 
tinctly and repeatedly, that obedience to authority is the great 
central principle of Jesuitism and of Catholicism. And so it 
is. The people must submit to the priests, the priests to the 
bishops, the bishops to the cardinals, and the cardinals to the 
Pope, while the Pope claims to be obedient to Christ and the 
Father — although some of this class, like Alexander VI., 
have acted more as if they were servants of Lucifer. The 
central pillar of Romanism, on which the great fabric 
mainly rests, is the single principle of obedience to authority, 
from the lowest tg the highest. No genuine Catholic will deny 
this statement. It was vauntingly set forth by Mr. McGee in 
his lecture. It is the distinguishing feature of Romanism 
wherever the Catholic church is known. 

But what is Protestantism, as distinguished from Roman- 
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ism? It isan earnest and solemn protest against this des- 
potic principle and its results, and a persistent assertion of 
equal rights and privileges for all mankind. No man shall dic- 
tate to any other, as to what he shall believe, nor how he shall 
act before the law. Each must defend the rights of all, that 
he may successfully defend his own. The truth must be left 
to its own natural workings, in the human mind and heart. 
The minister may preach what he believes to be true, and the 
people may receive or reject at pleasure. All have the God- 
given right to liberty of thought, speech and action within the 
limits of good behavior, and are responsible to God alone. 
This is the central principle of Protestantism, as involving a 
heroic protest against the despotic rule of authority. 

There can be no doubt, we think, as to which of these sys- 
tems accords best with the Gospel — equality or despotism, 
Protestantism or Romanism. They stand like mathematical 
opposites. They are directly antagonistic, from centre to cir- 
cumference, from the foundation to the topmost stone. Many 
Catholics do not understand it to be a fact, that Catholicism 
is despotic in principle, or they would not remain Catholics an 
hour; but in principle and practice Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism are sworn enemies, and one or the other must perish. 
The battle is preparing as the years roll by. It may be only 
a battle of ideas, and it may be something worse. The prin- 
ciples of the parties can no more live together in peace, than 
fire and powder, truth and error, right and wrong, goodness 
and evil, the purest equality and the most rigid despotism. 
Let us hope the sword of truth will not be obliged to call to 
its aid, as it often has in the past, that sword which feeds on 
blood. 

Being thus at war, the parties cannot both agree with the 
Bible. If all are brethren, then Roman despotism is usurpa- 
tion; but if some are born to rule, and the mass of men to 
obey, then Protestant equality is a fiction. On which side of 
this great question are arrayed intelligence, virtue, religion 
and the Bible ?— and on which do we find ignorance, oppres- 
sion, poverty and vice?, Look at the masses of Ireland, Spain, 
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France and Italy, and these questions are answered ; and the 
answer proves that while Protestantism is perfectly harmonious 


with Christianity, Romanism is directly and defiantly at war 
with the authority of Christ, and with the spirit and aim of 


modern civilization. 

But had not Christ some special authority, and are not all 
men bound to obey him by virtue of that authority? He had 
the authority which perfect truth and unsullied goodness give, 
beside his miraculous credentials to the world from God. He 
did not say, you must believe this or that, because J teach it ; 
but he said rather, Believe on me, because what I say is true 
and right, and therefore best; but if ye believe not me, believe 


for my work’s sake. While Romanism says, Believe this, or 
that, because J tell you to believe ; for I am infallible, and 
can think nothing false, nor do any wrong. And here lies the 
spiritual tyranny of Romanism, and its point of departure 
from the Saviour and the Bible. 

This principle of absolute authority in religion, we have no 


doubt, aims a death blow at all political freedom and repre- 
sentative government. The present Pope’s recognition and 


blessing of Louis Napoleon, when he trampled down the Con- 
stitution and assumed the dictatorship of France, is a very 


significant fact. No such blessing followed the elevation of 
Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency of our Republic. Do we see 
the representative principle in the Pope’s temporal dominions, 


or in Catholic France, or Spain, or Austria? Romanism gray- 
itates naturally toward despotism, and despotism is the very 
life-blood and strength of Romanisms Where surrounding 
circumstances are favorable, the two cannot be separated. 


One is the natural soil for the other. They both hate all rep- 


resentative governments like our own, when they dare confess 
it. When the Southern traitors attempted to build up an 
empire, the corner stone of which was to be slavery, the Cath- 
olic church, with rare and noble exceptions of individuals, ran 


alongside, as did the despots.and aristocrats of Europe, and 
offered the rebels aid and comfort. In accordance with the 
same policy they are opposed to common schools, because they 
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know that intelligence, like the pure Gospel of Christ, has no 
fellowship with despotism and oppression. 

In Mr. McGee’s lecture, he took the ground that representa- 
tive government is right politically, but wrong religiously. 
Political power comes from the people, he said, and ascends to 
the ruler; but religious power comes from the ruler, and 
descends to the people. Note the sophistry of the argument. 
Men are equal in political governments, but not equal in relig- 


ious governments. The people may elect their own political 
officers, but they may not elect their own religious teachers! 
In the government of the State the people’s voice may be 
- heard, but in the government of the church they must silently 
obey the voice of the Pope. This is the argument in this 


country, because here the people have a strong. penchant for 
democratic, republican, representative government; and they 
would spurn the Pope and his minions at once, if they should 


oppose it. But let Pope Pio Nino, or Mr. McGee, preach this 
doctrine in the Catholic countries of the Old World and he 


would speedily stir up trouble in the camp of the nations. 
And yet, if that principle is right in this country, it is right 
everywhere. ; 

Free schools, a free press, and an unshackled pulpit would 
be wonderful things in the Papal States, or in any of the des- 
potisms of the Eastern Continent. Men may think and speak 
and write what they please in those lands, if they are only 


careful to please the powers that be ; but genuine freedom of 


this sort is a thing almost unknown there. The sword, the 


prison, or the gibbet, is made the final argument, when reason 
refuses her aid. Take away the bayonets on which they rest, 


and many of those feeble thrones would topple to the ground. 
And we have not the least doubt that when men cease to be 


angry because they cannot answer argument by reason, and 
cease to resort to a reign of terror in order to check the grow- 
ing intellect and conscience of the people, then freedom of 


thought, speech and action, within the limits of sound moral- 


ity, will break down everything false and wrong, and fill the 
world with good. 
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We take the ground that all are brethren, and that what- 
ever rights God has given to one man, he has given to all; 
that all are equal politically, and equal religiously ; that God’s 
religious gifts were not placed in the hands of the Pope for 
distribution, any more than his civil benefactions were bestowed 
upon some one monarch for the same purpose ; that neither 
Pope nor King is any better than the peasant, or the humblest 
man that lives, if he only obeys the moral law; that every 
man belongs to himself, and is thus precisely equal to every 
other man; that a man cannot be degraded by law to the level 
of mere property ; and that all civil governments, and all 
religious governments, have a right to be, only when they are 
founded on the free and hearty consent of all the people. 
This is the ground of Protestantism, and of pure Democracy ; 
and this ground is opposed by Catholicism, and by the despot- 
isms of the world. And we do fully believe, that when the 
Catholic peoples become sufficiently elevated and educated to 
see precisely where they stand, as is slowly, we trust, getting 
to be the case, they will flock to the standard of Protestant 
equality, as they now do from the despotisms of the Old World 
to the equal rights and privileges of the new. 

Let us look now for a moment at Mr. McGee’s assertion, 
that all religious powers and privileges are given directly from 
God to the Pope, while all civil powers and privileges are given 
directly to the people ; so that, while the Pope dispenses power 
and favor to the people religiously, the people have the right 
to dispense political power and favor to their rulers. Where 
is the authority for this assertion? If God gave man any of 
his rights, he must have given all of them. If God ever said, 
I will make one man to be the Head of the race, religiously, 
he doubtless would have said the same thing, politically ; and 
thus, instead of having numberless kings, and but one Pope, 
he would have made one man to be Pope and King of all. 
But even Christ himself, while the acknowledged spiritual leader 
of the world, was yet the humble and loving servant of all, refus- 
ing to be made king at the hands of the people. 

The truth is, God ‘never made one man to be the great 
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depository of all civil and religious power on earth, as was 
anciently claimed. One man may, by superior intelligence 
and goodness, direct the multitude for a season ; but when 
they all become as wise and good as he, they are then fully 
able to direct themselves ; and in the consciousness of their 
physical superiority, the millions will be sure to demand and, 
maintain their rights in the end. The rule for the State is the 
rule for the Church also. Truth and love, in the abstract, 
came directly from God, through the Gospel of Christ; but 
all Church governments, like all State governments, should be 
left to the free choice, not of one man, not of a few men, but 
of all the people. 

This whole question, then, is reduced to a single point: 
Romanism or Protestantism — which conserves the highest 
intelligence, the noblest freedom and happiness of mankind ? 
This great question must be met, and the preliminary intel- 
lectual battle is being fought to-day, in the Old World and in 
the New. Despotism is struggling to maintain its ground in 
Church and in State, and the people are beginning to awaken 
and are putting forth the hand to pull down the strong places 
in which it has so long fortified itself. Are we indifferent as 
to the result? Shall Roman absolutism overspread the face 
of the earth, or American equality? Must Catholic dogma- 
tism and corruption prevail universally, or Protestant intelli- 
gence and virtue? Is the Declaration of Independence right 
or wrong? This great Republic, is it a living lie, or a living 
cruth ? Shall one man be weighed against the whole race, or 
shall each one have an equal voice and influence in the gov- 
ernment of all? This is the great question which Catholi- 
cism starts, and which Protestantism must be ever ready to 
meet and answer. It is nota matter which can be cut up into 
party “loaves and fishes,” but it is a matter which concerns 
the moral and religious good of every nation ; nay, of every 
man, woman and child on the face of the earth. 

Here let it be observed, that the internal doctrines of a 
Church are one thing, and the outward government of that 
Church quite another. Many of the doctrines held by Catho- 
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lics and “ orthodox ” Protestants, are substantially the same. 
The Catholic Church teaches the Trinity, with its resultant 
errors — so do many Protestant churches. Catholics believe 
in the incarnation of God in the person of Christ—so do 
many Protestants. And Catholics and Protestants both hold 
the awful doctrine of endless punishment. But on many 
minor points of theory and practice they disagree — such as 
the infailibility of the Church ; granting indulgences ; auric- 
ular confessions ; the presence of Christ’s real body and blood 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; the worship of saints ; 
doing penance ; sacrificing fer souls in purgatory, &c. These 
doctrines and practices of the Catholic Church are not sanc- 
tioned by Protestants, and they are undoubtedly wrong, and 
pernicious in their influence. But the overshadowing wrong 
of the Roman Catholic Church consists in claiming and teach- 
ing that one man, the Pope, is by divine right, the master of 
the world, in direct defiance of the language of Christ. 

Who is Pope Pius [X. but a man, rather amiable, yet rather 
weak? He is the merest dust in the balance when weighed 
against such men as John Hampden, Louis Kossuth, John 
Quincy Adams, La Fayette, Thomas Jefferson, George Wash- 
ington, or Abraham Lincoln. While he claims the spiritual 
sovereignty of the world, and would the temporal, if he dared, 
these nobler sovereigns of thought, speech and action, are all 
committed to the position of human equality. They trampled 
down despotism, while they loved the world. And their names 
shall live in the memory of men, while the despots of the 
world shall be forgotten, or remembered only as human vul- 
tures that preyed upon their race. 

The antiquity of the Catholic Church is much relied on in 
its defense and support. But it is not so old by fifteen hun- 
dred years as the religion of Zoroaster; yet no one pretends 
that Zoroaster’s religion must be supreme, because of its great 
age. The fact is, the Catholic Church dates some distance 
this side of the day of Christ and his apostles. What is called 
the ‘ Apostles’ Creed” the apostles never saw, for it was 
drawn up and adopted at Constantinople in the fourth century 
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after Christ. The creed of Athanasius, which is the standard 
creed among Catholics, though written out in the fourth cen- 
tury, was not received in France and Spain till the ninth and 
tenth centuries. The Catholic Church has grown by accre- 
tions, like the ice mountains of the North; and it shall melt 
away at the touch of some cunning Luther, like a snowdrift 
ina July sun. It is old enough certainly ; it is getting super- 
anuated, and it ought to die, if it will not reform itself, with- 
out and within. Romanism might do a great work, by espous- 
ing the cause of popular education, and demanding the free- 
dom of the press and the pulpit. She is now the established relig- 
ion of seventeen States of Europe—unhappy Spain and despotic 
Austria among the rest— and she is dragging those States 
down toruin. The people will not always be oppressed, nei- 
ther by Church or State power; for the Protestant principle 
of equality is commanding the respectful attention of the peo- 
ple everywhere, and is working out the freedom of the world. 

The order of the Jesuits is the most prominent and power- 
ful order of the Roman Catholic Church. It is a sort of sub- 
organization for the accomplishment of special purposes, which 
do not appear on the surface of Catholicism. The Jesuits 
have always been faithful subjects of Romanism, and they 
derive their life and power, for evil or for good, from the 
Roman pontiff. Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Order, 
was in early life a soldier. Wounded at the siege of Pampe- 
luna, his sick-bed meditations gave origin to his plans. Claim- 
ing to be directed of Heaven, he made a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, and afterward studied at Alcala, Salamanca and Paris. 
He commenced his special mission with eleven disciples. Pope 
Paul III. sanctioned the institution of the “ Order,” after the 
Reformation had broken his own power, with the probable 
hope of recovering what he had lost. Loyola was made the 
first General of the Order in 1540, and he was canonized by 
the Catholic Church as a saint in 1622. 

The distinguishing rule of the Jesuits is that of unques- 
tioning obedience to authority. Of the seven classes of Jesuits, 
each inferior class always obeys the next superior, and the 
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ruler of the order has the entire control of all its members. 
If a member is ordered to one quarter of the world, he goes 
without question ; if to another quarter, he never hesitates ; 
if to a third, fourth, fifth, or sixth, he moves onward, even 
though death stares him in the face at every turn; and thus 
the principle of human obedience to human authority is carried 
out in practice. There is something sublime in this heroic 
enthusiasm, even though blinding and slave-engendering in its 
effects. But the danger lies in the principle of authority, as 
exercised by man, which says— You must believe as J bid 
you, and do as J command, or face the horrors of the Inqui- 
sition, and the infinitely greater horrors of hell forevermore. 
Mr. McGee took great pains to deny that the Inquisition 
was established by the Jesuits ; but he did not, for he could 
not, deny that it was established by Catholics, who had con- 
trol of the State power. The Inquisition was established in 
the twelfth century, under the patronage of Pope Innocent — 
innocent of anything good, one would think! The Jesuits 
were afterward connected with its horrors, if they did not 
originate them. The object of the Inquisition was to compel 
belief, by carrying out the principle of authority to its legiti- 
mate results, and to extirpate all obstinate heretics, who could 
not be made to believe in the authority of the Pope. Multi- 
tudes suffered the most inconceivable tortures, and afterward 
death, in Spain alone. To think and speak in opposition to 
the Catholic Church was sure death then, because Romanism 
was in power. Would it not be so now if Romanism were in 
power again? A very serious and very practical question, 
this. . 
Even if we admit the original design of the order of the 
Jesuits to have been good, who does not see that it is liable to 
continual abuse? Despotism in principle will always prove 
despotism in practice. It is so at the South, where slavery 
has prevailed. It is so in France, Spain, Austria and Russia, 
where the Roman and Greek churches have full sway, and are 
supported by despotic State governments. One despot may 
love his subjects —like Alexander of Russia— but the next 
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hundred will be likely to crush them in the dust. A false 
principle may be controlled for a season, but if allowed to 
exist, it is sure to work out its legitimate results in the end. 
Therefore, admitting all the good the Catholic Church has 
ever done, her principles are false in theory, and dangerous in 
practice. 

' In closing, we may observe that while most Protestant 
denominations are right in church government, they are wrong 
in their leading doctrines. The trinity, the fall, total deprav- 
ity, the vicarious atonement, and endless punishment, in Prot- 
estant churches, are not much better than similar doctrines in 
the Catholic Church. The government by bishops in the 
Episcopal and Methodist churches, is not very far superior to 
the same kina of government among Catholics. Still, a good 
step has been taken by Protestants, in making the people their 
own rulers. A change is constantly going on in the doctrines 
of the churches, and in the legislation and constitutions of the 
governments of the world. We are now in the midst of a 
great spiritual revolution, which is going on quietly, almost 
noiselessly, in the public mind. Universal truth and love— 
the elements of Universalism — are the leaven, which is mould- 
ing all minds into the likeness of Christ’s mind, and all hearts 
into the likeness of Christ’s heart. Let us have hope that the 
Roman Catholic Churth will yet be reformed, and whatever 
pure gold she has, saved. Divine principles cannot die ; they 
must live and flourish forever. And as the grand and final 
result, the glorious tree of peace and love, harmony and hap- 
piness, shall spread its branches abroad over the whole world. 


ARTICLE XXVIIL. 
The Place of the Departed. 


Tue desire for immortality is one of those facts of con- 
sciousness as wide as the race of man. And the hope born 
NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. 31 
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of this desire is by no means the exclusive heritage of Chris 
tendom. In alltime and among all people, it would seem that 
the conscious possession of a life within and above its material 
surroundings has been a sufficient premise from which to draw 
the inference of the soul’s enduring and imperishable nature. 
Long before the Sun of Righteousness arose, men had groped 
after this idea with the blind air-grasping of those who walk in 
darkness ; and the more they searched, and studied, and rea 
soned, the more their dim eyes could discern of the mysteries 
‘of the universe and of life, the more this desire warmed into 
hope, and this hope strengthened into belief. Witness the 
various schools of heathen philosophy and the sects of Juda 
ism. With all their crude and fantastic theories, their endless 
diversities and wranglings, they reach the common belief m 
immortality. They say with almost a single voice “ the soul 
must live again.” 

But intimately connected with this belief in immortality 
were other questionings, whose answers were as various as the 
imaginations of men could devise. If the soul lives again, 
where and how ? 

These questions grew naturally from the fact of a future 
existence. But, guided only by their stumbling reason, can 
we wonder that men were led into such strange and diverse 
paths. Some, beholding the change and decay of all things in 
the natural world, the constant dissolving and reorganizing of 
material forms, saw, in what we call nature, the workings of 
a mighty spirit, the “spirit of the earth.” And they said, 
“‘ We, too, shall be resolved into the earth and air whence we 
came. We shall not die, but we shall return again to the 
spirit of the earth, of which we are. now a part. 

Others watched the wondrous flight of the birds, the match- 
less speed of the courser, the lordly strength of the lion. And 
they imagined, “ We, too, shall mount up with the eagles; we 
shall sing and sail with the birds of heaven. We shall course 
the desert, and reign over the forest.” They saw the wicked 
triumph in the earth; and with a blind perception of justice 
and retribution they said, “The souls of these shall inhabit 
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the ravenous beasts and cringing reptiles, to whose natures 
they are already allied.” 

Others looked up to the sun, the ques souree of light and 
life upon the earth. Was he not the parent of the world? 
He walked the sky like its lord; he looked down upon earth, 
and all things sprang up to life beneath his smile. He 
departed, and the earth mourned and was dark. He veiled 
his face in clouds and the spirit of the storm went forth to his 
direful work. All life and light and beauty went upward to 
the sun. And what wonder they reasoned, “ so will the souls 
of men go back to the sun, the source of life, and become a 
part of his glory and power.” 

And yet others, with clearer views of the spirit and spirit- 
ual things, looked through Nature to its God, and recognized 
the Maker and Ruler of the universe as a spirit, invisible and 
eternal. This was the “ unknown God” whom they “ igno- 
rantly worshipped ;” the God who made heaven and earth, 
whom they felt after, if haply they might find him, and whose 
offspring they believed themselves to be. As all things had 
emanated from him, so they believed all things would return 
to him and be absorbed in his own being, as they existed before 
the world was created. These and many other vagaries were 
afloat through the heathen world. To be sure they were vir- 
tually annihilation, since they struck out the conscious exist- 
ence of the individual ; but they. go to prove that the human 
mind even in its benighted conditions recognizes in this prin- 

‘ciple of life, this spirit-consciousness, something that is 
untouched by decay, that somewhere and somehow lives here- 
after. 

The ancient Hebrews had more definite ideas of individual 
existence and of the state and locality of the future life. 
They had their Sheol, the underworld, the place of the dead ; 
a vast, dim, silent region, where the shades of the departed 
gathered. There was no work, nor knowledge, nor device, 
whither they went ; it was a land of shadows and stillness and 
rest. Thus they sought to make unto themselves an answer 
to that yearning, haunting question, “ Man giveth up the 
ghost, and where is he?” 
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Where is he? - Through all these ages the question comes 
down tous unanswered. Life and immortality are indeed 
brought to light. The world’s hope is sure and steadfast. No 
longer do we reach out vainly, guided only by a blind con- 
sciousness of our birthright. We know that we shall live 
again ; that a higher and happier and more glorious life awaits 


us, —a life hid with Christ in God. But where ? 


There are times when this question comes to us with pecu- 
liar force. We stand at the bedside of a dying friend. It 
may be the dearest, whose joys and sorrows we have shared, 


whose every thought we have known. The eye closes, the 


breath ceases; our friend is gone. But a moment ago the 
warm hand clasped ours, the heart spake to us through the 
beaming eyes, the loved voice whispered “ it is well with me,”’ 


and the living, feeling, triumphing soul was here. Now, where 
is it? 
We speak of Heaven. But because we have named our 


mystery, have we thereby solved it? Where Heaven is still 
remains for us to determine. In all this boundless universe, 


what place has God for his redeemed? Where is the Sheol 
of our hope, —the place of the dead ? 


No revelation has told us. That Christ lives and reigns, 
and that we shall live and reign with him is certain. But 


whither he went and where he waits, we may not know. 


And in raising this baffling question we risk the imputation 


of seeking to be wise beyond what is revealed. But it seems 
no more strange or wrong that we should ask where the soul 


lives than how it lives. Joyfully we recount the employments 
of the future life. Gratefully we speak of the recognition of 


friends. But where are these things revealed in the strict letter 
of inspiration ? It is natural and inevitable that we speculate 
of these mysteries. So little is revealed, and we would know 


so much! The soul’s hopes and interests reach forward to 
this unknown, and seek a resting-place and a home. 
So we wrap our dreams and speculations in material 


imagery. We talk of pearly gates and golden streets. We 
speak of the shining shores beyond the dark river; of heav- 


- 
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enly hills and fields dressed in living green ; of the river of 
life, and the tree of the healing of the nations; of shining 
robes and golden crowns and harps. We call it Paradise —a 
garden —as if we turned back wistfully to the lost Eden, and 
linked its sinlessness with the purity of Heaven. We dream 
of the islands of the blest, the fortunate, happy isles, that lie 


far out on the bosom of the sea of eternity. 


Mere illusions of speech as these are, we take them to our 
hearts as a comfort and a solace. We cannot be fully satisfied 
with the one fact that our departed live and that we are to 


live with them; not even with that more glorious revelation 


of the final triumph of God and holiness. But by every allu- 


sion and illustration and possible inference to be drawn from 
inspired testimony we seek to strengthen our conceptions of 


the heavenly dwelling-place. 
By common consent, all men look upward for their Heaven. 


Indeed we use the same terms for the blue dome above us that 
we apply to the abode of the blest. The clouds float in 
heaven: the angels dwell in the skies. And yet this double 


imagery is doubly illusion ; since we know there are no skies, 


but only a vast open sea of blue ether, stretching away into 


boundless space. We gaze up through this transparent sea at 
night, and we find our heaven thronged and crowded with 


multitudes of stars, centres of systems like our own, suns of 
countless millions of worlds. All these are doubtless peopled 


by God’s children, living, dying, and passing on. Where 1s 
our place to be amid all these shining hosts? The question 
is reverent. Many have met it with awe and wonder; and a 


few, perchance, with derision, wresting to coldest atheism the 
Psalmist’s words, “ What is man, that thou art mindful of 


him ? ” 
The lamps of sciénce burn dimly here. The astronomer 
may form his grand conceptions, but they are baseless. He 


may dream that the ascent of the soul from glory to glory is 


but from star to star; that through a wondrous gradation of 
worlds the freed spirit with ever-increasing beauty and strength 


wings its upward way, till far away, at the ultimate center of 
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these revolving myriads, it reaches the great white throne of 
the Most High. The wonders of the heavens may well lead 
to such speculations. But if they are true, why are we here, 
in the center, as it were, of our own system? Did we pass 
those outermost planets ere our life began here? And shall 
this life fade as utterly when we pass onward to the next? 
Then has this broad circle of our knowledge but rounded to 
its commencement, and we stand with the old heathen philos- 
ophers, who in denying the soul’s memory and consciousness 
virtually annihilated its existence. 

No; however grand may be the destiny that awaits us, there 
must be something better, dearer to the soul than this. Our 
life must carry with it all that has gone before. The same 
being lives not, unless his hopes, joys, memories, loves, live 
with him. Wherever the souls of the departed may go, we 
may be sure they remember us, wait for us, and will welcome 
us at last. 

But some will say, “ why stand ye gazing upward? Heaven 
is not a place, but a state. Heaven is everywhere, where God 
and love and holiness are found. ‘ The kingdom of heaven is 
within you.’ The pure soul carries its heaven with it,” 

And again, “ Heaven is where the heart is. The soul will 
not leave its treasures. Our departed are with us, though we 
see them not. The air about us is peopled with ministering, 
guarding spirits. They go not away to a far place. They are 
but freed, not gone.” 

However satisfying this view may be to many, to us it is a 
cold and unwelcome thought that the soul is but left to roam 
through space whither it will. It would then seem that it has 
no rest, no refuge, no home. We cling to the thought of a 
heavenly home. Christ has gone to prepare a place for us. 
We have no continuing city here, but we seek one to come. 
The soul may indeed go forth on the errands of its master, 
but it shall return at will as the child returns to its father’s 
house ut nightfall. 

Speculate, reason, doubt as we may, the soul keeps its sim- 
ple faith that somewhere it hasa home. The very language 
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which our Lord employs leads us to this faith. ‘In my Fath 
er’s house are many mansions,” he says, “ if it were not so I 
would have told you.” St. Paul calls it the building of God, 
the house not made with hands. What a blessed conception 
of heaven is this, that it is our home, our Father’s house! 
Where that temple rears its shining arches we know not. It 
is the heavenly mystery. The skies smile but answer nothing. 
The summer winds come and go, but waft no message from 
the heavenly country. Only when we, too, shall receive our 
homeward summons and enter within the veil, shall we learn 
the mystery of that heavenly home. 

But the way we know. And following its straight, plain 
path, let us be content. Wisdom and love withhold as well as 
reveal, Though our eyes are held that we may not discern 
the end of our journey, let us walk its way in faith, believing 
where we cannot see. Whithersoever it leads, we may be sure 
it leads to God. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 





Bone Caves, Swiss Lake Dwellings, gc. 


Some twelve or thirteen years ago the waters of several of the 
Swiss Lakes, from some unknown cause, sunk away suddenly to a 
very low level, and much to the amazement of the surrounding inhab- 
itants, and of all who visited them, there were discovered ata sur- 
prising distance from the shore line extensive ruins of houses, and 
even villages, built on piles. Of course the attention of antiquarians 
from all parts of Europe was attracted to this new and inviting field 
of exploration, and the result was avery considerable collection of 
antiquities, consisting of stone, bronze and iron implements, house- 
hold utensils, weapons of war, bones of animals, and several kinds of 


Immediately speculation began, and various are the arguments 
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drawn from these relics to show that the time of man’s appearance on 
earth must date far back of the period recognized by the common 
Bible Chronology. Here, it is said, are evidences of three distinct 
ages of civilization, the Stone age, the age of Bronze, and the age of 
Iron ; and answering to these we have three distinct races of men 
who must have come, grown up, established their civilization, such as 
it was, in these localities, passed away, and given place to their con- 
querors or successors, the last of whom in their turn disappeared, and 
gave place to the present order of things. 

We think a paper in a late number of the London Review offers a 
more rational solution of the problem, assisted to its conclusions by 
the researches of Dr. Keller, president of the Zurich Antiquarian 
Society, who was early on the spot, and carefully noted everything 
worthy of record. We give it in brief in the extract which follows: 


“We heartily indorse Dr. Keller’s conviction, that the lake dwell- 
ers, whatever the time of their coming into Switzerland, and how 
great and numerous soever the changes which passed upon them dur- 
ing their long occupation of the country, were one and the same peo- 
ple. M. Troyon contends that the nationality of the stone people was 
quite distinct from that of the race which used the metal implements, 
and that the establishment of bronze and iron settlements upon the 
territory occupied by those of stone must be attributed to immigra- 
tion and conquest. Dr. Keller argues, and we think triumphantly, 
that the facts of the case are strongly opposed to such a theory. Two 
considerations alone, both urged by Dr. Keller, appear to us to be 
fatal to the idea of successive and diverse populations. In the first 
place, it is incredible that two or three distinct races should all take 
to the unnatural and laborious way of living adopted by the pile 
dwellers. If bronze men or iron men had invaded the country of the 
stone men, and had made themselves masters of their settlements, it 
is morally certain they would most carefully abstain from the prac- 
tice of living in huts built on the tops of timbers thrust into lake bot- 
toms. And, again, if this were supposable, it is not supposable that 
such heterogeneous populations should drive their piles, and lay their 
platforms, and build and furnish their houses, and fashion their chief 
implements, as was the fact with the lake dwellers, all on the same 
model. Nothing is more certain than that the pile dwellings in every 
age are constructed in precisely the same manner; and how this cir- 
cumstance can be made to tally with M. Troyon’s theory, or with any 
other theory than that of the race-unity of the lake-dwelling people, 
we are at a loss to understand. 

What, then, was the nationality of the Swiss lake dwellers? M. 
Troyon says that the men of bronze were Celts, and that the men of 
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stone were a pre-Celtic population. Dr. Keller maintains that all 
were Celts together. His words in summing up are: 

‘Believing as we do that the different settlements in what are called 
the stone, the bronze, and the iron ages, do not indicate a succession, 
of races or the destruction of one people by another, but merely dif- 
ferent grades of civilization among one and the same people, and a 
continued progress in handicraft ability ; believing also that the lake 
dwellers did not form a peculiar caste, but, as is shown at Ebersberg 
and other places, belonged to the very people who at the same time 
lived on the main land ;- and knowing that according to the universal 
opinion of many French and English antiqnaries, the bronze objects 
of a peculiar form and quite as peculiar ornamentation, such as those 
found in the settlements, both on the land and in the lakes, have always 
been attributed to the Celts; knowing also that history makes no 
mention of any other people but the Celts who in the very earliest 
ages possessed the middle of Europe, and in later times received their 
civilization from the Romans, we believe that it would be contrary to 
all the facts adduced to arrive at any other conclusion but this, that 
the builders of the lake dwellings were a branch of the Celtic popu- 
lation of Switzerland, but that the earlier settlements belong to the 
pre-historic period, and had already fallen into decay before the Celts 
took their place in the history of Europe.—P. 313. 

To this finding —a finding which sorts exactly with all we know of 
the Helvetii and Celtic populations of Central Europe in general, 
whether from Czsar or other ancient authorities — we give our cor- 
dial adhesion. Subject to the correction of future discovery, we hold 
with Dr. Keller, that onr lake dwellers. were a portion of that great 
Celtic migration which started, when the world was young, from the 
steppes and waters of High Asia; that they came, we know not when, 
but many hundreds of years before Christ, into Switzerland, bringing 
with them the dog, cow, sheep, goat, and horse, understanding agri- 
culture likewise, and cultivating wheat, barley, and flax; that moved 
by some mysterious idiosyncrasy of race, and urged by pressure of 
_ external circumstances, they addicted themselves to the strange fash- 
ion of living which we have described in the foregoing pages; and 
that the habit of such a manner of life being formed, and corrobo- 
rated by their lot, they continued age after age to follow their prime- 
val customs, till the power and civilization of the Romans came and 
abolished them forever. — Pp. 423-25.” 


The conclusions of Dr. Keller seem very reasonable, and satisfac- 
torily dispose of the vast periods of time claimed by some savans as 
necessary to the explanation of the problems presented by archzolo- 
gy, geology, zoology, &c. The truth is, that a large class of intelli- 
gent readers have been altogether too ready to admit the assumptions 
of certain dabblers in science, too ready to stand in silent awe before 
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the supposed profound learning of men who have attained to noto- 
riety by the boldness and latitude of theories as baseless and flimsy as 
the stuff that dreams are made of. It is well known what a noise 
was made many years ago by the assertions of a French Abbé respect- 
ing the age of the world, founded on the successive streams of lava, 
and the 14,000 years necessary for the formation of the several soils 
over them; and how suddenly a little additional investigation con- 
verted his “incontrovertible conclusions” into smoke, leaving the 
Bible record to be taken in its most literal sense, as to time, if one 
choose so to read it. 

' So, more recently, an English antiquarian removed the Nile depos 
its from the base of the statue of Rameses the Great at Memphis, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the amount which has accumulated 
since the time of its erection, and found a depth of nine feet and four 
inches. Assuming the date of its foundation to be the middle of the 
reign of Rameses (B. C. 1360 according to Lepsius), he counts some 
8200 years, thus giving about 3 1-2 inches of deposit in a century. 
Taking this to be a uniform rate, he bored down to a depth of thirty- 
two feet, and at that point reached the sand of the desert. In the 
layer of mud resting on the sand he found fragments of pottery and 
bricks; and of course the “incontrovertible conclusion” was that they 
were 13,000 years old, and therefore man must have been on the 
earth more than twice the six thousand years of the supposed Bible 
chronology. Certain learned destructives at once began lifting up 
the voice of rejoicing; but, alas, their triumph was short, for further 
investigation showed that the pottery was of Roman manufacture! 
and so the 13,000 years of the antiquarian followed the 14,000 years 
of the Abbé into smoke. And even Sir Charles Lyell confesses that 
“the experiments of Mr. Horner are not considered by experienced 
Egyptologists to have been satisfactory” —or, in other words, were 
not as conclusive against the Bible record as was expected. 

We are ‘not now defending the Hebrew, Septuagint, or any other 
system of chronology, or any special interpretation of the Scriptural 
record of creation ; bnt only showing that experience teaches that we 
must not accept too hastily the “incontrovertible conclusions ” of the 
geologist or of the antiquarian as regards the time of man’s entrance 
upon our earth; that'we must not be ready at sight to endorse every 
new theory of learned men respecting the era of creation, the origin 
of species, natural selection, bone caves, fossil remains, extinct species, 
pre-Adamic civilization, &c. And in farther confirmation of the argu- 
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ment, we wish to give a few paragraphs from a paper in the British 
and Foreign Evangelical Review for April, 1867, on “ The Antiquity 
of Man.” It is a view of the question from the Zoological stand- 
point. In certain caves human remains have been found among those 
of extinct species of animals. If man co-existed with these extinct 
mammalia, then, say certain savans, he must have been on earth 
uncounted ages before the Bible Adam!? To this point the writer of 
the article addresses himself as follows; and the interesting character 
of the facts given, independent of their relation to the argument, will 
justify the length of the extract: 


“The geologist is familiar with the appearance and disappearance 
of numerous species of animals, whose remains are preserved in the 
rocks of the earth. This has originated the notion that species, like 
individuals, have a term of life. At first they appear in small num- 
bers, then increase in importance, afterward decline, and finally disap- 
pear. The natural death of a species is spoken of as something cor- 
responding to the natural death of an individual. Whatever truth 
there may be in this opinion, in regard to the animals that lived in 
past geological periods, the testimony of history and observation, in 
regard to the decline of plants and animals on the earth, or their dis- 
appearance from it in recent times, is that man is the great agent, 
either directly or indirectly, in producing such changes. He has 
within half a century almost destroyed the indigenous flora of St. 
- Helena, and introduced plants from all quarters of the globe belong- 
_ing to genera totally different from those originally growing on the 
island. In Britain he has greatly reduced’ in numbers some of the 
native animals, others he has completely extirpated from the island, 
and some of these have shared the same fate elsewhere, so that they 
are no longer living on the globe — they areextinct. The three kinds 
of British deer — the stag, the fallow-deer, and the roe— have long 
been favorite objects of the huntsman’s pursuit. Bishop Lesley, in 
his De Rebus Gestis Scotorum, (1578,) says that in his day as many as 
from five hundred to one thousand deer were slain at one hunting 
match, by the use of bloodhounds and greyhounds. But for the pre- 


1It may be perfectly true’”’—says the article in the London Review already quoted 
from—‘ we suppose it cannot be honestly denied—that man has co-existed in Western 
Europe with the mammoth, the rhinoceros tichorinus, and other extinct mammels. 
But there is another explanation of this phenomenon besides the theory which runs 
man’s age in the earth up into a dozen or twenty millenniums beyond the starting 
points of history. Suppose, instead of man being so much older than we used to think 
him, it should turn out that owr mammals are 80 much younger, amd that the rhinoceros 
and mammoth period must be brought lower down, and not the human period pushed far- 
ther back. So far as we know, science has not shown the improbability of this hypoth- 
esis; and, until it is proved untenable, we hold it as, in view of everything, a more 
scientific solution of the question in debate than that furnished by its rival.” 
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served forests, these animals would long ago have perished from our 
native fauna. Some animals have been brought within narrow bounds, 
from being hunted for their furs, as the otter, the martin, and the 
pole-cat; while others, as the wild cat and fox, have been greatly 
reduced in numbers, and driven into the more uncultivated and inae- 
cessible districts, because of their preying on domestic animals. All 
these, however, still exist in Britain, but there are others that have 
not so successfully resisted the persecution of man. The bear con- 
tinued to exist till the year 1057, and a century later the wild boar 
abounded in some English forests, but both fell victims to the attacks 
of the huntsman. The beaver was a common tenant of our rivers in 
early times, but its highly prized fur caused its extirpation about the 
twelfth century ; while the wolf was found in Scotland till beyond 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and in Ireland even later. 
Numerous skulls and other bones of the Urus of Cesar (Bos primi- 
genius) have been found ;in Britain, but no information exists as to the 
period of its extirpation in this country. On the continent, however, 
it was seen by Julius Cesar, and survived even long after his time. 
In his account of the Black Forest, in the sixth book of his Gallic 
War, he gives a description of this now extinct animal, and of the 
effectual means which were adopted for its destruction. We shall 
quote the passage, as it is of great importance in connection with this 
subject. ‘The Uri are but little less than elephants in size, and are 
of the species, form, and color of a bull. Their strength is very 
great, and also their speed. They cannot be brought to endure the 
sight of men, nor be tamed, even when taken young. The people 
who take them in pit-falls assiduously destroy them; and young men 
harden themselves in this labor, and exercise themselves in this kind 
of chasé; and those who have killed a great number— the horns 
being publicly exhibited in evidence of the fact — obtain great honor.’ 
History does not record the fate of the extinct animals which co-existed 
with the Urus ; they were probably extirpated before Cesar visited 
Germany, but the means adopted for the extinction of this huge ani- 
mal, and the result, make it probable that man had more to do with 
the disappearance of all these now extinct quaternary mammals than 
has been supposed. 

The same influences have been operating against the birds as against 
the quadrupeds of Britain. Eagles and ravens, snipes and lapwings, 
have been driven, by the gun or cultivation, to restricted districts, 
within the memory of many now living. ‘The large wood grouse or 
capercailzie, was found in the pine forests of Scotland till past the 
middle of last century, the last individual having been killed, as it is 


believed, in the year 1769. It is now unknown, except in those pre- 
served plantations into which it has been reintroduced from Norway, 
where it is still abundant. But the most remarkable fact bearing on 
the question before us, in connection with our native birds, is the very 
recent extinction of the great auk. This bird was seen so lately as 


1822 by Dr. Fleming, who had for some time a liying specimen, but 
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it is now not only extirpated from Britain, but it has entirely perished 
from off the earth. Skins of this bird exist in several collections, 
but the only skeleton in the British Museum has been recently obtained 
from a guano deposit in Newfoundland. In our own day the great 
auk has become extinct. 

It is thus evident that a bed is not necessarily very ancient because 
some of its fossil contents belong to animals that are no longer living. 

Dr. Fleming in the paper to which we have referred on the Dix 
tribution of British Animals, examined the evidence in regard to man’s 
relation to these extinct animals, and arrived at the same conclusion 
as that recently arrived at by Lyell. His own words are, ‘The 
remains of these extinct animals occur only in the superficial strata, 
and in fresh water gravel or clay, and may be viewed as connected 
with the last or modern epoch of the earth’s history. Man was an 
inhabitant of this country at the time these animals flourished, his 
houses and his instruments having been found in similar situations 
with their remains.’ Sir Charles Lyell in his ‘ Antiquity of Man, a 
work which so much astounded the world, and was declared to have 
subverted the history of man as recorded in the Mosaic record, finds 
no facts in support of a greater antiquity than those that were before 
Dr. Fleming, and are published in this paper. But the conclusions 
of the two authors are very different. They have both the same 
question to solve, but they approach it from different directions. 
Fleming treats the question as a zoologist, and reasoning from the 
known, from the actual changes produced in the fauna of the country 
within six or eight centuries, he maintains that, ‘if we consider the 
dispersion of the human race over the earth’s surface, and the unre- 
mitting persecution which they have carried on against the lower ani- . 
mals, during the long term of nearly six thousand years, varying their 
destructive weapons with the progress of improvements, and extend- 
ing their ravages with the increase of their wants, we come to the 
conclusion, that man must have altered greatly the geographical range 
of many species, and may even have succeeded in effecting the total 
destruction of not a few.’ Among these he includes the extinct ani- 
mals which were man’s contemporaries.” 





































Church of England—its Doctrinal and Eeclesiastieal Conflicts. 


THE extent to which the clergy of the English Church have drifted 
away from the standards of Orthodoxy is daily becoming more appar- 
ent; and since the decisions in the cases of the “ Essays and Reviews” 
and of Bishop Colenso, the freedom with which ecclesiastical and 
theological matters are discussed, and important doctrines repudiated, 
is surprising, and very suggestive. 


Lately “A Clergyman of the diocese of Salisbury,” has published 
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his opinions respecting the position and authority of his Bishop; and 
though he accords to him “the great merit of being transparently 
honest and true,” he stoutly opposes his claims to the priestly office, 
and unqualifiedly rejects the doctrines on which they rest, affirming at 


the same time that the position of the Anglican Church on ,these 


points is radically false, and wholly untenable. Of course one of the 
doctrines lying at the foundation_of the priestly claim, is that of the 
vicarious sacrifice or atonement of Jesus Christ. If there be no sae- 


rifice, there can be no priest; and the entire sacramental system, its 


foundation removed, falls into utter wreck. But the “ Clergyman of 
the diocese of Salisbury” has evidently gone a step beyond this. 


How large a class he represents we cannot say, but very much larger, 


we believe, than is commonly supposed. The old pagan dogmas are 
passing away from the faith of the clergy, however firmly they may 


hold their place in the creed, But we pass to the extract : 


“The whole notion of vicarious sacrifice,” says this clergyman, 
“whether of bulls or goats or of a Son of God, seems to us utterly 
subversive of all morality and justice. It is only in the infancy of a 
religion that there are priests, sacrifices, or anything supernatural, 
anything mysterious, except that great mystery of our own being and 


the being of God, which no playing at the transmission of spiritual 
graces through material channels can ever aid us to solve. The Chris- 


tian minister has, in our view, no powers which do not belong to all 


. men. We cannot receive that interdependence of the so-called ortho- 
dox doctrine of the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Sacramental sys- 
tem, and the Priesthood, without assuming our Father to be a tyrant, 
His will and Christ’s to be with regard to us at strife, or, if not at 


strife, engaged in an elaborate fiction which revolts alike our reason 
and our sense.” 


Lately a work appeared with the following title: “The Unity of 
the Material and Spiritual Worlds. A Sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford. By the Rev. R. B. Kennard, M. A.” An 
English Review of the sermon says, “In depth of thought Mr. Ken- 
nard, more than any recent writer, reminds us of Butlér, and we hail 
him as an excellent representative of the philosophical school of 
Anglican divines.” ; 

The first proposition which the author discusses is “ the connection 
gnd interdependence of all beings in their several ranks, and the 
unity of plan to which they all so plainly serve.” Under the fourth 
proposition he introduces the “ existence of evil in the Divine Plan,” 
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which he confesses is a difficulty, but he frankly and fearlessly meets 
the “ difficulty ” by the assertion that God has 






“ Provided a remedy, not partial and incomplete as some have 
imagined, but universal in its effects, by different methods of punish- 
ment and discipline, according to the eternal laws of His universal 


kingdom, till every prodigal shall at length find a home, and every 
wanderer a rest, in one of the many mansions of the Great Father’s 












He further says that the weak side of Calvinism is not in its recog- 


nition of divine sovereignty supreme in the world of spirit as in that 
of matter— for this is true— but in the “horrible inferences” it 
draws thence, in its doctrines of reprobation and eternal perdition. 
Surely it is equally consistent with that recognition “to look forward 


with St. Paul to the ultimate triumph of good as the divinely 


ordained result of the mighty conflict between good and evil.” 
Nothing can be more outspoken than this. The marvel is not that 
a clergyman of the established church should believe this, but that the 


preaching of it in this positive form before the Oxford University, 
the incarnation of High Churchism, and the source of the Tractarian 


movement, should be allowed to pass without censure. 
As regards miracles, the preacher, according to the Reviewer, con- 


siders them as instances of laws which are as yet unknown tous. In 
. . °. ” >. 
«their proper religious sense, as embodiments of Scripture doctrine 


science can receive them “in connection with, and for the sake of,” 
such doctrines, “independently of their place in the domain of physi- 
cal science.” But, “in their secular aspect as simple outward events,” 


they are to be judged by the ordinary rules of evidence. In conclu- 
sion he says “ we cannot doubt that the hold of a genuine Christianity 
over the heart and conscience of mankind will be strengthened by the 
recognition of the perfect harmony of its teaching with the universal 
law, order, and unbroken continuity observable throughout the whole 
divine economy.” 

As another illustration we may perhaps be allowed to mention a 
fact recently communicated to us. A gentleman who went to Europe 
a short time since took with him a copy of the “Theology of Univer- 
salism,” and on leaving England for the continent, a friend, very much 
pleased with the book, begged the gift of it for the purpose of loaning 
it to the Rector of the church where he worshipped. On the return 
of the gentleman to England his friend informed him that he took it 
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to his pastor, with a request that he would read it and mark such  pas- 

sages as he agreed with in faith, or could heartily approve. Some 
time afterward the book was sent back with a broad, bold mark drawn 
across the top of the first page, and another across the bottom of the 
last page; thus frankly declaring to his parishoner that he approved 
and accepted the doctrines of the book entire —and of course, there- 
fore, rejected entire the church dogmas respecting the Trinity, Vica- 
rious Atonement, Total Depravity, Endless Punishment, the General 
Judgment, &c. 

On the other hand the retrogressive movement, or in other words . 
the Catholic or Ritualistic tendency, is equally marked, and the battle 
rages with greater fierceness than ever. The highest authorities of 
the Church have taken up the matter in earnest. The Upper and 
Lower Houses of the Convocation of Canterbury have passed reso- 
lutions condemning the Romanist practices and doctrines of a portion 
of the clergy; and even the Archbishop of Canterbury, according to 
the Methodist Quarterly, in reply to a deputation of the National 
Club, declares that he is convinced that it was the design of the Ritu- 
alistic party “to obliterate from the formularies and worship of the 
Church of England every trace of the Reformation.”! Per contra, 
Dr. Pusey affirms that these practices, and the doctrines on which 
they rest, are a part and parcel of the Catechism and the Prayer 
Book, and that the attacks of the Evangelical or Low Church party 
must be resisted, or the Church of England will be rent in pieces. 
So the hostile parties face each other with ever increasing bitterness 
and determination. 

But an organization effected last year under the name of the “Church 
Association,” promises to be one of the most powerful and resolute 
opponents of the Ritualists. It has, at a recent meeting, passed the 
following resolution : 


“That this meeting deprecates in the strongest terms the unchecked 
continuance by clergymen in the Church of England of practices and 
teaching utterly at variance with the principles of the Reformation, 
and, as it believes, contrary to the law of the Church as at present 
existing ; and pledges itself to continue all constitutional means where- 
by the grievances complained of may be remedied, and the efforts to 
obtain redress on the part of those who are driven in. consequence 

1 Later information, however, shows that the Primate under the “ coaching of the 
Bishop of Oxford,” to use the words of an English writer, is virtually with the Ritu- 
alists; and a member of Parliament in open debate accuses him of pursuing a “Jesu- 
itical ’ course on the question. 
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from their parish churches may be encouraged and supported. That 
this meeting,fully convinced that by united action alone the wide-spread 
conspiracy to subvert the principles of the Protestant Reformed Church 
can be resisted, strongly recommends the Church Association to all 
the loyal members of that Church as an institution, in its principles 
and organization, whereby such united action may be effectively car- 
ried out, and therefore as deserving their cordial support.” 


In addition to this they announce that they have under considera- 
tion four different plans for arresting the progress of Ritualism. 1. 
To prosecute promptly every illegal practice in the church. 2. To 
procure additional legislation against the obnoxions acts of the Ritu- 
alistic clergy. 3. To give the Bishops discretionary powers in regu- 
lating the order of worship. 4. To refer the whole subject to a Royal 
Commission, the appointment of which should be demanded of the 
government. 

That there is good cause for this action is evident enough, for the 
Church News publishes a list of one hundred and fifty churches in 
which lights are now regularly placed on the altar, and many of the 
most obnoxious papal practices constantly observed. The Bishop of 
Salisbury, already mentioned, goes so far as openly and boldly to teach 
the Catholic dogma of the Real Presence! In his late Charge to his 
Clergy, he says “Our Lord’s words, ‘This is my body, ought to be . 
understood literally. . . . The effect of your blessing the ele- 
ments is that there becomes a real presence of the Lord’s body and 
blood in the Sacrament.” And the Roman Catholic Weekly Register 
states that within the last three months four English ladies of the 
highest rank—a duchess, a countess, a dowager-countess, and the 
wife of a baron —have all been received into the Church; and it 
adds that “ amongst all ranks of society, what Protestants are pleased 
to call ‘the movement towards Rome,’ never was more general than 
at present, nor the individual gains we make to numbers more satis- 
factory in every way — not even in the old days when the ‘coming 
over’ of the band of good men of Littlemore created a panic through- 
out the ranks of society.” 

In view of these facts we are not surprised that the London Times 
pronounces “ Ritualism the shadow of a great calamity,” and perhaps, 
as was said by one of the speakers at a late anti-ritualist meeting, 
“ England is on the eve of a great revolution.” At any rate the peo- 
ple and the government are alive to the movement, and the agitation 
of the subject will not cease till it is decided whether the Church of 
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England goes over substantially to Rome, or holds to the spirit and 
substance to the Reformation. We believe in the last, because we 
believe in the people. 


Religious World. 


According to recent returns, there are in the world about seven 
millions of Jews. In Persia and some other countries they are still 
persecuted, though by the more enlightened governments they are no 
longer exposed to the cruelties, robberies, and butcheries of the olden 
time ; and in some cases they have been relieved of all legal disabili- 
ties because of their faith. The Israelite Alliance has now 4500 
members, and is doing a great and needed work toward meliorating 
the condition of the Jewish race in Mohammedan countries, and in 
those Christian lands where they are still hated as the descendants of 
those who crucified Jesus. Sir Moses Montefiore lately visited his 
Jewish brethren in Palestine for the sixth time, with a view to improve 
their political and social condition, and to secure for them the bless- 
ings of perfect religious liberty. 

The Rabbis of Europe were engaged to meet in council at Paris 
sometime during the Universal Exposition, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the propriety of abolishing the laws prohibiting certain kinds of 
food, to take action against the polygamy prevailing among the Jews 
in Algiers, and to recognize the right of females to an equal inheri- 
tance with males. 


— Atarecent meeting of the Missionary Committee of the Eng- 
lish Wesleyan Conference, Bishop Bayne, introduced by the Presi- 
dent as having “ African, Anglo-Saxon and Indian blood in his veins,” 
stated that the African Methodist Episcopal Church, which he repre- 
sented, was founded 51 years ago. It began with seven preachers, 
and at the end of the first decade there were 17. Its first four bish- 
ops were very illiterate, and very few of its preachers then could 
write. For the support of seven ministers the first year they had 
only 1,500 dollars paid. They had to struggle with their own igno- 
rance, with color-phobia and oppression in the United States. But 
they had now 678 chapels, 508 travelling and 727 local preachers, 
110 stations, 50 circuits, 130,000 church members, 400 Sunday 
Schools, 33,184 Sunday scholars, 40,716 volumes in school libraries, 
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5,135 Sunday School teachers, one literary and six educational insti- 
tutes, one periodical ; value of church property 314,970 dollars, and 
the income of the year 140,000 dollars. 


— In a volume of sermons lately published by Rev. Charles Kings- 
ley, there is one bearing this title — “The Shaking of the Heavens 
and the Earth;” in which he takes ground that the spirit of the 
prophecy may be regarded as finding its accomplishment, \in part, in 
the ecclesiastical agitations and theological revolutions of the present 
time. The passage below will discover the direction of his thought 
and argument: 


“If we of the clergy cannot give them an answer which accords 
with their conscience and their reason; if we tell them that the words 
of Scripture and the integral doctrines of Christianity demand the 
same notion of moral-retribution as was current in the days when 
men racked criminals, burned heretics alive, and believed that every 
Mussulman whom they slaughtered in a crusade went straight to end- 
less torments, then evil times will come, both for the clergy and the 
Christian religion, for many a year henceforth. What, then, are we 
to believe? What are we to do amid this shaking of the earth and 
heaven? Are we to degenerate into a lazy and heartless scepticism, 
which, under the pretence of liberality and charity, believes that 
everything is a little true, everything is a little false — in one word, 
believes nothing at all? Or are we to degenerate into unmanly and 
faithless wailings, crying out that the flood of infidelity is irresistible, 
that the*last days are éome, and that Christ has deserted his church? 
Not if we will believe the text. The text tells us of something that 
cannot be moved, though all around it must reel and crumble — of a 
firm standing-ground, which would endure, though the heavens should 
pass away as a scroll, and the earth should be removed, and cast into 
the midst of the sea. We have a kingdom, the Scripture says, which 
cannot be moved, even the kingdom of him whom it calls ‘Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’ An‘ eternal and 
unchangeable kingdom, ruled by .an eternal and unchangeable King. 
That is what cannot be moved. Scripture does not say that we have 
an unchangeable cosmogony, an unchangeable theory of moral retri- 
bution, an unchangeable system of dogmatic propositions, but achange- 
less kingdom and a changeless King.” 


— In a letter to the English Zndependent, Sir John Bowring, a dis- 
tinguished Unitarian, makes the following statement: “ As you honor 
me with notice as ‘ the eloquent advocate of Buddhism at St. Martin’s 
Hall, you will, in candor and justice, allow me to state that Buddhism, 
as a religion, has obtained no advocacy from me. Having lived much 
in association with the Buddhists, and enjoyed the intimacy of many 
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eminent men professing that faith, I have endeavored, on more than 
one occasion, to remove among those who have had fewer opportuni- 
ties than myself of study and observation some erroneous impressions, 
and to communicate more correct views as to its principles. The 
teachings as to the innocence of the child at its birth, and the various 
courses of discipline by which finally humanity is to be absorbed into 
Deity, appear to me far more elevated, far more reasonable, far more 
Christian, than those orthodox creeds, which declare that the infant is 
born in sin, and is, in multitudinous cases, destined to everlasting 
misery.” 


— We learn from a European journal that a significant riot took 
place at Verona, Italy, some months ago—significant for the reason 
that it shows that sometimes at least the Catholic puts his politics 
before his religion, his country before his church. Prior to the recent 
political revolution in Italy such a scene could not have occurred 
among a Catholic population, and that it should occur now is another 
proof of the extent to which the corruptions and abuses of the papal 
church, and its hostility to popular liberty, have destroyed the rever- 
ence, and alienated the affections, of the people. It seems that the 
priests had given great offence to the people by refusing to take part 
in the constitutional festival of the 2nd of June, and the authorities 
were repeatedly warned not to allow any religious processions to take 
place, as they would be dispersed by the mob. Notwithstanding these 
warnings, a procession passed through the streets as usual on Corpus 
Christi Day. All was quiet till the procession “reached the Piazza del 
Signori; here a large crowd rushed with groans and hisses on the 
priests, knocked down the bishop who carried the sacrament, blew out 
the candles, and tore the flags. The priests attempted to restore the 
line, but they were received with a volley of stones, and the mob 
became so exasperated that it was determined to break up the pro- 
cession and leave the people in undisturbed possession of the square. 

* 


— Sometime since Lord Stanley published a statement of Fuad 
Pasha — whose attention he had called to the non-execution of the 
law which guaranties absolute equality to all the subjects of the Sul- 
tan, regardless of their religious faith — in which the Minister declared 
that the law was faithfully observed, and that no one was deprived of 
his rights, or suffered persecution, on account of professing Christian- 
ity. The following facts given by a correspondent of the Tribune, 
writing from Constantinople, show that the solemn declarations of 
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Fuad Pasha respecting the treatment of Christians and Protestants at 
Constantinople, are as little to be trusted as the solemn declarations 
of Mustapha and Omar respecting the cruelties inflicted upon the 
Christian Greeks in Candia : 


“T have now under my eyes a formal declaration from one of the 
Sultan’s ministers that in case any Mussulman becomes a Christian, 
the law requires the Government to take his children from him and 
bring them up as Mussulmans. He adds that the Grand Vizier him- 
self cannot overrule this law in a single case. A certain Mustapha 
beeame a Protestant five years ago, his wife continued to be a Moslem, 
and last week ran away with all his children, and took refuge with 
the authorities, who now positively refuse to allow the children to 
return to the father’s house, although the law is plain and universal in 
Turkey, that in case of separation between husband and wife, the . 
boys belong to the father. 

Here, now, we have a plain, practical case which proves the falsity 
of Fuad Pasha’s statements. There is no équality of religions in the 
eye of the Turkish law. But the Mussulman who becomes a Christian 
must be treated as an insane man. His children must be at once put 
under guardianship. He must be judged, not by any civil code, apply- 
ing to all the Sultan’s subjects, but by the law of the Koran.” 


— A letter from St. Petersburg, says that the Russian Govern- 
ment is establishing an organized system of instruction for the people 
throughout the empire. School houses will be erected at the govern- 
ment expense, and an efficient staff of teachers appointed, thus taking 
the secular teaching of the people out of the hands of the priests, and 
entrusting it to more competent persons. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





1. Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by 
the Rev. John McClintock, D. D., and James Strong, S. T. D. Vol. 1. A—B. pp. 947. 
Harper & Brothers. 

This great work, which is to be completed in six royal octavo vol- 
umes, is designed by the eminent publishers to furnish to ministers, 
students, teachers and the family circle, a complete library of Biblical, 
Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature, giving all useful and needed 
knowledge respecting the various books of the Bible, the history and 
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doctrines of the Church in its several branches, orthodox and heretic, 
and the great and learned men who have adorned its aunals by their 
lives and writings. And to this end the editors intend to incorporate 
into its pages not only the substance of the most valuable English, 
French and German Theological and Biblical Dictionaries, but also 
much additional information from works of travel, geography, history, 
archeology, antiquity, criticism, &c.; and thus, as we have said, to 
make it a complete Religious Library for the student or the family. 
To enter a little more into detail, its plan may be stated as follows: 


1. BrsticaAn LiTERATURE: An exhaustive record of Biblical Literature, including 
an account of every proper name; every place; every Scripture word in which ex- 
planation or illustration is required; every animal, plant, mineral, implement, or other 
object mentioned or alluded to in the Bible; also articles on general Biblical topics, 
noted MSS., and Rabbinical subjects. 

2. THEoLocy: A history of the Doctrines of Christianity; the Creeds of the various 
Churches; the Tenets of every Ecclesiastical body—Protestant, Catholic, Greek, Ori- 
ental; or others—in ancient or modern times; and the history of Heresies, Controver- 
sies, and Pagan religions. 

8. CuurcH History: A history of Christianity, the rise, progress, and present con- 
dition of the various divisions of the Church; and the Ecclesiastical statistics of every 
Church and country. 

4. Renicious BioGRAPHY, ancient and modern: sketches of eminent Preachers 
and Writers in every branch of the Church; and under each name the chief facts in 
ea of Popes, Cardinals, Bishops, Reformers, Saints, Martyrs,Evangelists, Rabbis, 
and Heretics. 


The present volume gives good assurance that the design will be as 
fully and accurately carried out as is possible where the field of inquiry 
is so vast and varied, and involving such endless detail of special and 
difficult information. In evidence of this the reader may consult the 
articles on Alexander and Alexandria, Antioch and Antiochus, Apoc- 
rypha, Authorized Translation, Assyria, Architecture, Altar, Agricul- 
ture Apology, Baptism, Burial, Babel, Babylonand Babylonia, sc. 

Occasionally we find an article not brought up to the latest dates of 
information, as that on Argod, in regard to which the writer seems 
not to have read “ The Giant Cities of Bashan,” or if he has, not to 
have made any use of:it. And the biographical subjects are not 
always treated equally, or according to their merits. We think the 
influence of Hosea Ballou on the theological mind of our country, 
and the growing strength of the denomination in which he was so 
prominent a leader, entitled him to a notice a little more extended and 
complete than those given to a score of Methodist and Presbyterian 
ministers, who were never heard of beyond their own denomination, 
some scarcely beyond their own parish. And the editors ought to 
have known that Walter Balfour wrote something more than “Essays 
on the Intermediate State of the Dead.” No mention is made of his 
most important works, the “ First and Second Inquiries,’ which 
attracted the controversial notice of such men as Professor Stuart, 
Dr. Allen, and others. And we think a few lines might have been 
devoted to Dr. Ballou, the first president of Tufts College, the author 
of the “ Ancient History of Universalism,” and the man who has 
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done more for the educational interests, and theological literature of 
our denomination than any otter writer among us. Would it not be 
better to follow the course pursued by the editor of Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia, and engage some competent person in each denomination to pre- 
pare a sketch of its history, doctrines and leading men and authors ? 
This first volume is enriched by more than 350 woodcuts, illustra- 
tive of the various subjects treated; and the fac-similes of ancient 
manuscripts, and the maps of ancient cities and countries, will be very 
helpful and acceptable to all classes of readers. They add immensely 
to the value and usefulness of the work. If these volumes shall 
attain to the circulation to which they are entitled, they will prove a 
blessing to thousands of families ; and no work has appeared for years | 
more deserving the encouragement of clergymen. 


2. The Eneid of Virgil. Translated into English Verse by John Conington, Prof. 
of Latin in Oxford University. New York: W. J. Widdleton. 


It has always been regarded as unworthy of Virgil and Homer that 
they should be rendered into anything less dignified than blank verse 
or the heroic measure; but here is a translation in the ballad octosyl- 
labic metre, after the style of Scott and Byron, which has compelled 
the praises of the critics, and won the admiration of scholars and of 
the thousands of readers who love to linger over the pages of the 
great Latin poet. It has the various merit of freshness, of a musical 
rhythm, of poetical beauty, and, above all of a remarkably accurate 
presentation of the original both in. letter and spirit. This last is true 
frequently even to the minutest particulars, giving not only the gen- 
eral thought, but often those delicate shades of thought, and exquisite 
figures and metaphors, which impart such a charm to the Mneid, and 
to which it is so difficult to give expression in a translation. The 
verse chosen by Prof. Conington is undoubtedly a great help in this 
respect, embracing as it does rapidity, flexibility, and great variety ; 
but chiefly it is owing to the fact that he has thoroughly mastered, 
and as thoroughly appreciates, this delightful production of the Latin 
Muse — and that equally as critic, commentator and translator. 

If we had room, it would be a pleasure to give examples illustra- 

’ ting the spirit and exactness of the translation, but in place of this we 
must be content with a few passages of another sort which will help 
our readers to a glimpse of the heathen Tartarus as described in the 
famous sixth book. After Charon had ferried Aineas over the Styx, 
and Cerberus had been put to sleep by the Sybil, and they had entered 
the portals of Hell, we have the following ; which shows the pagan 
origin of the doctrine of infant damnation : , 


“ Continuo audits voces, vagitus et ingens, 
Infantumque anime flentes in limine primo. 
Quos vitg exsortes, et ab ubere raptos, 
Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acerbo.” 


426, et seq. 
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“ Hark! as they enter, shrieks arise, 
And wailing great and sorg, 
The souls of infants uttering cries 
At ingress of the door. 
Whon, portionless of life’s sweet bliss, 
From mother’s breast untimely torn, 
The black day hurried to the abyss 
And plunged in darkness soon as born." 


After various descriptions of particular localities and persons in 
these realms of darkness and torment, the poet proceeds as follows, 
showing us how securely the prison of hell, this Plutonian Anderson-, 
ville, is guarded in order to prevent the escape of the prisoners : 


“ Respicit Eneas subito, et sub rupe sinistra 
Moenia lata videt, triplici cireumdata muro; 
Que rapidus flammis ambit torrentibus amnis 
Tartareus Phlegethon, torquetque sonantia saxa. 


° . . . . e 


_ Hinc exaudiri gemitus, et sseva sonare 
Verbera; tum stridor ferri, tracteeque catense.” 
548 et seq. 
“Sudden Eneas turns his eyes, 

When ’neath the left-hand cliff he spies 

The bastions of a broad 47°: fata 

Engirt with walls of triple fold; 

Fierce Phlegethon surrounds the same, 

Foaming aloft with torrent flame, 
And whirls his roaring rocks. 

In front a portal stands displayed, 

On adamantine columns stayed; 

Nor mortal, nor immortal foe 

Those many gates could overthrow 
With battle’s direst shocks. 

An iron tower of equal might 
In air uprises steep; 

Tisiphone, in red robes dight, 

Sits on the threshold day and night 
With eyes that know not sleep. 

Hark! from within there issue groans, 
The cracking of the thong, 

The clank of iron o’er the stones 
Dragged heavily along,’ &c. 


The last two lines make one of the few examples in which Prof. 
Conington fails to render the complete thought and spirit of his-author. 
There is nothing in the original to answer to “o’er the stones,” and it 
is not the iron, ferri, that is “dragged heavily along,” but the chains, 
catene. There are two distinct images in the mind of Virgil, which 
the translation blends into one, viz.: stridor ferri, the grating sound 
of the manacles or fetters, and tracte catene, the clanking of the 
dragging chains. 

The following passages will show the kinds and methods of torment 
in the infernal realms, and while they challenge the originality of 
Milton, compare favorably in ingenuity of torture with the descrip- 
tion of Pollock. For the faithfulness of the translations the reader 
will refer to the original, for which we have not room: 
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* JEneas halted, and drank in 
With startled ear the fiendish din: 
What forms of crime are these? he cries, 
What shapes of penal woe? 
What piteous wails assault the skies? 
O maid! I fain would know.” 


“ Swift on the guilty, scourge in hand, 
Leaps fell Tisiphone, and shakes 
Full in their face her loathsome snakes, 
And calls her sister band.”’ 


“ There, too, is Tityos the accurst, 
By earth’s all-fostering bosom nurst: 
A vulture on his liver preys— 
The liver fails not nor decays. 
Still o’er that flesh which breeds new pangs, 
With crooked beak the torturer hangs, 
¥ Explores its depths with bloody fangs, 
And searches for her food; 
Still haunts the caverns of his breast, 
Nor lets the filaments have rest, 
To endless pain renewed.” 


“‘ Why should I name the Lapith race, 

Pirithous and Ixion base ? 

A frowning rock their heads o’ertops, 

Which ever nods, and almost drops; 

Couches where golden pillars shine 

Invite them freely to recline, 

And banquets smile before their eyne 
With kingly splendor proud— 

When lo! fell malice in her mien, 

Beside them lies the Furies’ queen; 

From the rich fare she bars their hand, 

Thrusts in their face her sulphurous brand, 
And thunders hoarse and loud.” 






























“ Some roll huge rocks up rising ground, 
Or hang, to whirling wheels fast bound; , 
There in the bottom of the pit 

- Sits Theseus, and will ever sit. 

And Phlegyus warns the ghostly crowd, 

Proclaiming through the shades aloud, 

‘ Behold, and learn to practise right, 

Nor do the blessed gods despite.’ ”” 


No—had I e’en a hundred tongues, 

A hundred mouths, and iron lungs, 
Those a of guilt I could not show, 
Nor tell the forms of penal woe.” 
















8. The College, the Market, and the Court; or Woman’s Relation to Education, La- 
bor, and Law. By Caroline H. Dall. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This beautifully printed volume is laden with facts and thoughts 
and arguments which should, and will finally, command the respectful 
consideration of legislators and statesmen, and of all Christian men 
and women. The author shows in a very forcible statement of facts 

* how many things women can do, and do well, often better than men, 
and how reasonable and wise it is that they should be allowed to do 
them freely, and without the fear of social excommunication ; in other 
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words, that they should be permitted to exercise all their faculties, 
improve all their talents, for their own benefit and the benefit of those 
they love ; to fill every place of trust and responsibility, and engage 
in every kind of employment, for which they are fitted by nature and 
education, without hindrance from selfish men, or frowns and sneers 
from the shallow minded idlers of their own sex. 

We do not think her facts always tell on the point she wishes to 
establish. For example; she mentions the thousands of poor needle- 
women in New York who starve on a dollar a week. But she for- 
gets, or does not mention, that there are thousands of families who 
would welcome them as domestics, and give them twice or thrice that 
amount, and a good home beside. We do not believe in the necessity 
of starving in such cases. So it is stated that seven or eight thousand 
are every four years driven into prostitution for the want of work. 
There is no need of this. They are not driven into prostitution so 
long as there is such call for faithful and capable servants, at ample 
wages, all through the land. Is it not respectable for an American 
girl to work in the kitchen? Is it any more respectable to go on the 
street, and then plead want of work.as an excuse. It is not pleasant 
to say these things, but they are the truth. Let these women accept 
the place of servants, at any wages, or no wages, till they are thor- 
oughly trained to the work, and then show themselves capable and 
reliable, and they can command any wages after that. Nay, they 
will be sought after and solicited by a multitude of wives and house- 
keepers who are now doing the entire work of their households, or 
are daily made desperate by the incapacity and infidelity of “ Irish 
help.” 

$5 we think those paragraphs need qualification in which she makes | 
farmers’ wives and daughters responsible for the suffering and dishonor 
of their sisters in our great cities, by taking work from the slop-shops 
to their comfortable homes, and doing it at less price, that they may 
spend the money so earned in dress and jewelry. So far from this, 
many a young woman in the country has taken this method of earn- 
ing money to obtain an education, denied to her by a father unable or 
unwilling to give it, and of thus fitting herself for the very employ- 
ments to which Mrs. Dall so eloquently urges her in this volume. 

With some exceptions of this sort, Mrs. Dall urges her case with 
eminent ability, and fortifies the argument with an array of facts often 
as painful and affecting, as they are convincing and startling. The 
Appendix is an admirable summary of the facts illustrating the prog- 
ress which has been made in the “ Cause” within the last ten years, 
and shows clearly enough the growth and drift of public feeling and 
opinion. 


4. Wool Gathering. By Gail Hamilton. Ticknor & Fields. 


We like Gail Hamilton, though we can remember when we did 
not. It is not simply sparkle, but steady light, not wit only but wis- 
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dom, which gives such a charm to her pages. This book is racy, piq- 
uant and informing; enriched with passages of most picturesque 
description of scenery, full of common sense, abounding in sharp and 
needed, but good-natured and amnsing criticisms of men and manners, 
of hotels, steamboats and cars, their management, and the people you 
meet in them. It is impossible not to laugh sometimes, but you feel, 
when the laugh is over, that you have found also something to think 
about, some fault to correct, some foolish or offensive habit to shake 
off, or some evil spirit to exorcise. 


5. The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century. By, Francis Park- 
man. Little, Brown and Company. 


The very name, Jesuit, has an unpleasant sound in Protestant ears, 
and not without reason; for, as Mr. Parkman says in one of his 
pregnant sentences, “it was an evil day for new-born Protestantism, 
when a French artilleryman fired the shot that struck down Ignatius 
Loyola in the breach of Pampeluna.” 

But “ Jesuit ” is not the synonym of total depravity, as their record 
among the Indians of North America most eloquently witnesses. 
There is, or was, a good side to the followers of Loyola, as well as an 
evil side. They were the soldiers of the Church, and the determined 
foes of the Reformation ; but they gave themselves to the instruction, 
conversion and welfare of the savages with a zeal and devotion which 
looked upon luxury and poverty, ease and suffering, safety and dan- 
ger, life and death, with equal indifference when they stood in the 
way of their work. Nay, the terrible experiences through which 
they passed without for a moment looking back ; the cruelties and tor- 
tures which they endured so patiently at the hands of the wretches 
they sought to benefit and bless ; the hunger and cold and sickness, 
so cheerfully borne, and the fearful pestilence so bravely fronted ; the 
long journeys through pathless forests in the depth of northern win- 
ters ; the perpetual, perilous fight with savage superstitions ; and the 
martyrdoms which could not terrify nor discourage their brethren, 
who eagerly pressed forward to meet death in their. turn if it stood 
in’ the path of duty —these noble traits of character, this intense 
religious enthusiasm challenged the equal admiration of Catholic and 
Protestant. Whatever may be said of their theological errors and 
superstitions, of their methods of conversion, of their mad anxiety to 
snatch the ignorant savages, through baptism, from the clutches of the 
Devil, of the deceptions and falsehoods by which they sometimes 
sought to accomplish their purposes, on the ground that all means are 
permissible for saving souls from perdition ; still the wonderful record 
of their devotion, sacrifices and sufferings compels respect, and excites 
regret that such unequalled zeal and energy were not directed to wiser 
and nobler ends. 

Mr. Parkman’s volume sets forth all these particulars in a narrative 
admirable for its purity of style, its vivid descriptions, its philosophic 
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vein of thought, and for the evidence on every page of that patient 
investigation, and conscientious comparison of original documents, 
which give the reader assurance of its entire reliability. The very 
nature of the facts is such as to impart to it at the same time the 
charm of the most fascinating fiction, and the interest of a new and 
strange history. } 

The book is more than the title page affirms, for the first seventy 
pages, making the Introductory Chapter, are an independent work on 
the character and customs, the social and political institutions, relig- 
ion and superstitions of the Indians, and constitute a most valuable 
and instructive portion of the work. And here too the reader has 
the satisfaction of knowing that the record is authentic, that he is 
reading of the real, historical Indian, and not of the Indian of the 
Cooper novels. We shall have something more to say of this chap- 
ter in a future number. 


6. First Historical Transformations of ano ag From the French of Athanase 
Coquerel, the Younger. By Prof. E. P. Evans, Ph. D. of Michigan University. Bos- 
ton: William V. Spencer. 

Athanase Coquerel the younger regards himself as the Luther of 
the Protestant Church of France, the Leader who is not only to shat- 
ter the fabric of Orthodoxy, but also to lead the people out from th 
shadows of old superstitions respecting the Bible into the light of 
Liberalism, so called. But he is not a profound thinker. He is not 
a very thorough student of the Scriptures; or, if he is, he is wanting 
in something else —critical discrimination, sound judgment, good 
sense, or such other element or elements as prevent an evidently hon- 
est and reverent soul from getting very far below the surface of 
things. 
His book has many excellent and true things in it, and some things 
neither true, nor wise. Of this last see what is said respecting the 
opposition between Paul and James regarding “ Faith and Works,” 
wherein he affirms that “one teaches exactly the contrary of what the 
other says; and they take care, in order the better to refute each oth- 
er, to choose in the vast field of Biblical history, the same examples, 
while giving them opposite meanings.” And again he says, after 
quoting James ii. 17-24, “it requires strong prepossessions not to 
recognize that James is here refuting Paul; that he turns against him 
the very example which he has cited, and arrives at a directly oppo- 
site conclusion.” } 

Surely Paul defines his meaning in plain words enough when he 
says “a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the Law” — 
and James is equally explicit in the words immediately preceding 
Coquerel’s quotation, showing that he means not the deeds or ceremo- 
nial works of the Law, but works of Humanity, of Love and Mercy 
— “what doth it profit, though a man say he hath faith, and have not 
works, can faith save him? Jf a brother or sister be naked, and des- 
titute of daily food, and one of you say unto him,” &c. Plainly 
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works of humanity, and not the annis, mint and cummin of the Law. 
Paul and James are not speaking of the same kind of works, and 
therefore one does not teach “exactly the opposite of the other ;” 
and it does not require “strong prepossessions,” or prepossessions of 
any sort, to recognize the fact that James is not refuting Paul. 

We might point out other examples showing that our author finds 
in the sacred records many things not visible to a clear and critical 
eye. And yet as we have said, there are many excellent and true 
things in this book, which will help the general reader to understand 
what preparation was made of Providence for the incoming of Chris- 
tianity, what conflicts it had with Judaism and Paganism from without 
and what heresies and errors of its early converts troubled the church 
from within. 

The following passage, while it utters truth, is also an example of 
the author’s over statement, when he says “no one dares any longer to 
defend” endless punishment; and of his uncritical and erroneous 
statement, when he says that Jesus taught endless punishment if the 
original words, as reported by the Evangelists, are to be taken “ lit- 
erally and abstractly.” The literal and abstract and radical idea of 
aiwvios, when applied to time, is not endless, but indefinite duration, 
time longer or shorter according to the nature of the subject — and 
therefore when Jesus used the words xodacw aiodviog, he did not teach 
endless punishment, and this, inconsistantly enough, he substantially 
admits afterwards. 

The volume may be read with profit, if read with a liberal margin 
for correction. But to the passage: 








“The generally-received dogma of eternal punishment, too,— another stone of 
stumbling to all orthodoxies,—is really the ensemble of J ewish conception of the future 
destiny of the human race. If the words are to be taken in the orthodox sense,—that 
is, literally and abstractly—Jesus taught eternal punishment. And yet this dogma 
is the formal negation of all justice and all goodnessin God. It shocks conscience, and 
revolts faith; and in the presence of such a doctrine we do not hesitate to pronounce 
the non possimus which has elsewhere been so much abused. Respect and love for God 
should’ forbid us to believe it. There is nothing arbitrary in this refusal. If Jesus 
himself has ratified the rights of conscience, it ought to use — rights. It is evi- 
dent, besides, that no one dares any longer to defend this atrocious dogma, and that the 
orthodoxy of all the churches preserves respecting it a discreet silence, knowing well 
that they would lose in universal estimation if they should dare to speak of it. Inour 
opinion, the original term translated eternal is much more vague in the semi-Hebraic 
reek of the New Testament, and would be translated more exactly by secular, wonian 
or some similar word. Only a soul eternally obstinate in remaining miserable and bad 
would be deserving of eternal punishment; but this hypothesis itself is, in our eyes, 
only a pure abstraction. If that is the meaning of the text, it loses what rendered it 
unacceptable. But if it should be proved to-us that an utterance of Jesus may favor 
the terrible idea of an eternal -hell, stilt we would fearlessly appeal from his words to 
himself, from an obscure saying to the say f of his luminous doctrine. of love and 
zertos we would recall what he has also said: ‘ The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
ife; the words that I speak unto you are spirit and life;’ and we would not cease to 
hope firmly, from the divine compassion, and from humau perfectibility, for the salva- 
tion of. all souls.” 


The argument of the book is substantially as follows: 1. A Judaiz- 
ing element appears in the apostolic teaching of which James is the 
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exponent, 2. The reactionary or Gentile-Greek element, introduced 
by Stephen; and the compromise between the two opposing move+ 
ments attempted by Peter. 3, The philosophic or mystic-spiritual 
element, which came in through John, symbolized by his gospel and 
first epistle. In the “ transformations,” we have 1. The Roman or 
Papal Church as the legitimate offspring of the Judaizing party. 
2. The Greek Church as the representative of the Philosophic form 
of doctrine and thought. 3. The Reformation, and all the battles of 
free thought and vital religion that have come of it, as the fruitage 
of Paul’s doctrine of Salvation by Faith. 


7. Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. By William G. T. Shedd., D. D., Professor 
in Union Theological Seminary. New York City. Charles Scribner. 


This volume has many lengthy paragraphs of talk on matters and 
duties of so plain and obvious a character as to require a less number 
of lines than the author has given pages for their exposition and 
enforcement. 

With this exception, and the fact that the author’s doxy is. through- 
out regarded as orthodoxy, the volume is rich with useful hints and 
suggestions on the subject and style of preaching, the plan and prep- 
aration of sermons, and the studies, pastoral labors, worldly inter- 
course, and personal bearing and manners, of the minister. The chap- 
ter on, Catechising, under the head of “ Pastoral Theology” is spec- 
ially deserving the attention of Preachers, and of Congregations. 

It is one of the evils of the day, that while Sunday Schools have 
set aside the ancient custom of catechising the children and fouth, 
they have not filled the place of the pastor in this respect. Our young 
people do not come from the Sunday School as thoroughly furnished 
for the defence of the faith, of the Christian religion, as the scepti- 
cal and rationalistic spirit of our times demands. Nor are they so 
thoroughly instructed in the doctrines of our church, in the theology 
of Universalism, as to be prepared always to give answer to every 
one that asketh them a reason of the hope that is in them. 

We do not subscribe to all Dr. Shedd says in regard to the prepa- 
ration of two sermons a week; nor to all that he urges in regard to 
intense intellectual labor, regardless as he seems to be of what is due 
to the physical man; but we think, if the morning sermon were fol- 
lowed by an afternoon course of Scriptural “ Catechising ” for children 
and youth, and of Scriptural Exposition for adults, far more good 
would be accomplished, and the pretentious philosophies of the times, 
and “science falsely so called,” would have fewer folldwers. 


8. Froude’s History of England, vols ix, x. Charles Scribner & Co. 


It is wholly unnecessary to praise these volumes, or to speak of the 
freshness, originality and importance of the work as a contribution to 
the authentic history of England. Mr. Froude has asserted and main- 
tained his right to be regarded as the historian of the period he passes 
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in review. We may sometimes dispute his inferences, but never his 
facts. We may think he strains a point here and there to make out 
a case; but he never withholds the authorities, on which he founds 
his conclusions, so that the reader may ac¢ept or reject his opinions, 
as his own judgment may divide. He has recently returned from 
Spain laden with fresh material, gathered from public archives, and 
we are looking for his closing volumes with increased interest. No 
man has had greater facilities for his work than Mr. Froude, no man 
has more faithfully improved them; and when he has finished, one 
portion of England’s history will put on some wholly new features. 


9. Curious Myths of the Middle’ Ages. By S. Baring Gould, M. A. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


Amusing, and not without its lessons illustrating the progress of 
society from the superstitions and darkness of the past to the light and 
verities of the present. We must confess, and with much regret for 
the result, that our faith in the historical character of the beautiful 
and fascinating story of “ William Tell” is greatly shaken by the 
facts adduced in regard to its early date, its existence in countries so 
remote, and the striking correspondence in minute details. The story 
of “ Pope Joan” is also badly damaged by the investigations of Mr. 
Gould, and must, we think, be given over to the realms of myth. In 
the chapter on “The Divining Rod,” we think the author does not 
fairly dispose of the difficulties in the case of Aymar, if the official 
authorities are really reliable. The rest of the tales, including that of 
“Tailed Men,” are only curious ; some of them, perhaps, silly. 


10. A Story of Doom and other Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Boberts Brothers. 


This volume will not add much to the fame of its author. It was 
a mistake to attempt such a poem as the “Story of Doom-” It 1s 
not in her line, and is a failure—dreary, tedious, unnatural; with 
here and there a redeeming passage of great beauty and pathos. 
“Winstanley ” and “ Laurance” are more in her usual style; and, 
leaving out the “ Apology,” are worthy of the heart out of which 
came the “Songs of Seven” and “ High Tide,” whose sweetness and 
ballad simplicity charmed all readers. If we might venture a word 
of advice to Jean Ingelow, it would be this+Be yourself, be natural ; 
abandon all imitations ; write out of your own soul; and thousands 
will be glad and bless you. 


. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Life and Death Eternal: A Refutation of the Theory of Annihilation. By Samuel 
C. Bartlett, D. D., Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary. Published by the 
American Tract Society. [To be noticed in our next.] 


The Wicked not Annihilated: A Refutation of Modern Sadduceeism. By Rev. Is- 
rael P. Warren. American Tract Society. [The argument is well-stated, but it is 
equally applicable, in many points, to the method of proof employed for endless pun- 
ishment. ] 

Christ’s Words about the Punishment of the Wicked. By Rev. J. R. Thurston. 
American Tract Society. [The ten-thousandth repetition of the stale assertions respect- 
ing the words “lost,” “ perish,” “saved,’’ “ furnace of fire,” “everlasting,” &e., &c.: 
and employing precisely the kind of verbal argument whose shallowness, when em- 
ployed by the Annthilatiomsts, is so clearly shown by Mr. Warren in the preceding 


work. ] 


Report of the Prison Discipline Association of New York. [A noble monument to 
the wisdom, ey patient investigation, and untiring efforts of one of the most 
useful and Christian associations in the world. If every one who has anything at all to 
do with making or executing penal laws,would procure and study this volume,crowded 
as it is with most important and needed information, it would lead, we think, to results 
alike beneficial to society and to the criminal. We hope to return to it at another 


time.] 


The Ladies’ Repository. July to September. Universalist Publishing House. [We 
call attention to this periodical because it is due to its able editorial management. 
The work is instructive, entertaining and greatly helpful to the cause of truth, of fami- 
ly culture and religion. Every Universalist home should have it; especially where 
there are daughters. } 


Is itI? A book for every Man. A Companion to “ Why Not?” a book for every 
Woman. By Prof.H.R. Storer,M.D. Lee & Shepard. [The subjects discussed by 
Dr. Storer are becoming daily more important, and he has treated them with fitting 
delicacy and earnestness. We predict a wide circnlation for this useful pamphlet.) 


Woman’s Rights. By Rev. John Todd, D.D. Lee & Shepard. [The other side of 
the question so largely and ably treated by Mrs. Dall. There is some special pleading 
in the case, but under the head of “ Woman’s Education,” there are valuable sugges- 
tions, and some plain truths, worthy of every woman’s attention.] 


Seven Years of a Sailor’s Life. By George Edward Clarke. [Yankee Ned of Lynn.] 
With Nine Illustrations engraved from the Author’s Sketches. Boston: Adams & Co. 
[An authentic story of youthful adventure, chiefly interesting as showing how tempta- 
tion steadily resisted is the way of safety, honor and sober] 


Human Progress in Respect to Religion: Two Discourses, delivered in the Chapel 
at Hopedale, Mass. By Adin Ballou. [Worthy to be read of all; treating, with the 
author’s well-known ability and candor, jirst, Of the Tendency of the Age to dispense 
with the specialties and Personal Responsibilities of Religion: and second, Of the ul- 
timate conversion of “Progressive Minds” to the pure Christian Religion and Church. 


We hope to find room for one or two paragraphs. } 








